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CHAPTER  XL 

IMPEACHMENT  OF   MR.   HASTINGS. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1787,  ^^That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  be  im* 
peachedy''  baring  been  carried  without  a  division, 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  one  of  the  Manar 
gersy  ''  to  make  good  the  Articles"  of  the  Im- 
peachment; and,  on  the  3d  of  June  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  brought  forward  the  same  Charge  in 
Westminster  Hall  which  he  had  already  enforced 
with  such  wonderful  talent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

To  be  called  upon  for  a  second  great  effort  of 
eloquence,  on  a  subject  of  which  all  the  facts  and 

TOL.  n.  I 
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the  bearings  remained  the  same,  was,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  no  ordinary  trial  to  even  the  most 
fertile  genius;  and  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  said^  hopeless 
of  any  second  flight  ever  rising  to  the  grand  ele- 
vation of  the  first,  advised  that  the  former  Speech 
should  be,  with  very  little  change,  repeated.  But 
such  a  plan,  however  welcome  it  might  be  to  the 
indolence  of  his  friend,   would  have  looked  too 
like  an  acknowledgment  of  exhaustion  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  submitted  to  by  one  so  justly  confident 
in  the  resources  both  of  his  reason  and  fancy. 
Accordingly,  he  had  the  glory  of  again  opening, 
in  the   very  same  field,  a  new  and  abundant 
spring  of  eloquence,   which,  during  four  days^ 
diffused  its  enchantment  among  an  assembly  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  land,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Burke   pronounced  at  its  conclusion, 
that  "  of  all  the  various  species  of  oratory,  of 
every   kind  of  eloquence  that  had  been  heard, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times ;  whatever  the 
acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  or 
the  morality  of  the  pulpit,  could  furnish,  had  not 
been  equal  to  what  that  House  had  that  day  heard 
in  Westminster   Hall.     No  holy  religionist,  no 
man  of  any  description  as  a  literary  character^ 
could  have  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the 
pure  sentiments  of  morality,  or  in  the  other,  to 
the  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imagination, 
propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and 
ce  of  diction,   and  strength  of  expression, 
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to  which  they  had  that  day  listened.  From  poetry 
up  to  eloquence  there  was  not  a  species  of  com- 
position of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  speci*- 
men  mig}it  not  have  been  culled,  from  one  part 
or  the  xyther  of  the  speech  to  which  he  alluded^ 
uid  which,  he  was  persuaded,  had  left  too  strong 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  that  House  to  be 
easily  obljteiraited." 

As  some  atonement  to  the  world  for  the  loss  of 
the  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  this  se- 
cond master-piece  of  eloquence  on  the  same  sub- 
ject lias  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  Report,  from 
the  «hortrhand  notes  of  Mr.  Gumey,  which  was 
ibr  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  was  afterwards  restored  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  is  now  in  my  hands. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  under- 
stand the  extracts  from  this  Report  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  it  will  be.necessary  to  detail  briefly 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  on  which  the  charge 
brought  forward  in  the  Speech  was  founded. 

Among  the  native  Princes  who,  on  the  transfer 
of  the  sceptre  of  Tamerlane  to  the  East  India 
Company,  became  tributaries  or  rather  slaves  to 
that  Honourable  body,  none  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  more  capricious  cruelty  than  Cheyte 
Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares.  In  defiance  of  a  so- 
lemn treaty,  entered  into  between  him  and  the 
government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated that,  besides  his  fixed  tribute,  no  further 
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demands,  of  any  kind,  should  be  made  upon  him, 
new  exactions  were  every  year  enforced  j — while 
the  htunble  remonstrances  of  the  Bajah  against 
such  gross  injustice  were  not  only  treated  with 
slight,  but  punished  by  arbitrary  and  enormous 
fines.  Even  the  proffer  of  a  bribe  succeeded  only 
in  being  accepted  * — the  exactions  which  it  was 
intended  to  avert  being  continued  as  rigorously  as 
before.  At  length,  in  the  year  1 78 1 ,  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  invariably,  among  the  objects  of  his  govern- 
ment, placed  the  interests  of  Leadenhall^Street 
first  on  the  list,  and  those  of  justice  and  humanity 
longo  intervallo  after, — finding  the  treasury  of  the 
Company  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  this  unlucky  Rajah  to  their  replenishment ; 
and  having,  as  a  preliminary  step,  imposed  upon 
him  a  mulct  of  5oo,ooo/.,  set  out  immediately 
for  his  capital,  Benares,  to  compel  the  payment  of 
it.  Here,  after  rejecting  with  insult  the  suppliant 
advances  of  the  Prince,  he  put  him  under  arrest, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  his  own  palace.  This 
violation  of  the  ridits  and  the  roof  of  their  so^ 

*  This  was  the  transaction  that  formed  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  Serenth  Charge  bronglit  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  suspicious  circumstances 
attending  this  present  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  MiJi  : — 
**  At  first,  perfect  concealment  ci  the  transactton — such  mea- 
sures, however,  taken  as  may,  if  afterwards  necessary,  appear 
to  imply  a  design  of  future  disclosure ;— when  concealment 
becomes  difficult  and  hazardous,  then  disclosure  made."-^ 
Mittoiy  ofBritUk  india. 
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vereign  drove  the  people  of  the  whole  proyince 
iato ,  a  sudden  burst  of  rebellion^  of  which  Mr « 
Hustings  himself  was  near  being  the  victim.  The 
usual  triumjA,  however,  of  might  over  right 
ensued;  the  Rajah's  castle  was  plundered  of  all 
its  treasures,  and  his  mother,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  f<Mt,  and^only  surrendered  it  on  the 
express  stipulatioia  that  she  and  the  other  prin* 
cesses  should  pass  out  safe  from  the  dishonour  of 
search,  was,  in  violation  of  this  condition,  and  at 
the  base  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,'* 
rudely  examined  and  despoiled  of  all  her  effect8% 
The  Governor-General,. however,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, incurred  the  full  odium  of  inicpiity  with- 
out reaping  any  of  its  reward.  The  treasures 
found  in  the  castle  of  the  Rajah  were  inconside- 
rable, and  the  soldiers,  who  had  shown  themselves 
so  docile  in  receiving  the  lessons  of  plunder,  were 
found  inflexibly  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit 
their  instructor  to  a  share.  Disappointed,  there- 
fore, in  the  primary  object  of  bis  expedition, 
the    Governor-General   looked  round  for  some 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  GommandiDg  Officer  at  Bidgegar, 
The  foUowiDg  are  the  terms  in  which  he  conveys  the  hint : 
"  I  apprehend  that  she  will  contrive  to  defraud  the  captors 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty,  by  being  suffered  to  retire 
without  examination.  But  this  is  your  consideration,  and 
not  mine.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  your  officers  and  sol- 
diers lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled ;  but  I  cannot  make  any  objection,  as  you  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  promisee?  indulgence 
to  the  Bannee." 

1. 
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ridier  harrest  of  rapine,  and  the  Begums  of  Oude 
presented  themselves  as  the  most  convenient  vic- 
tims. These  Princesses,  the  mother  and  grand* 
mother  of  the  reigning  Nabob  of  Oude,  had  been 
left  by  the  late  sovereign  in  possession  of  certain 
goveminent<estates,  or  jaghires,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  treasure  that  was  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of 
bis  death,  and  which  the  orientalized  imaginations 
of  the  English  exaggerated  to  an  enormous  sum. 
The  present  Nabob  had  evidently  looked  with  an 
eye  of  cupidity  on  this  wealth,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  some  acts  of  extortion  towards  his  female 
relatives,  in  consequence  of  which  the  English 
government  had  interfered  between  them, — and 
had  even  guaranteed  to  the  mother  of  the  Nabob 
the  safe  possession  of  her  property,  without  any 
further  encroachment  whatever.  Guarantees  and 
treaties,  however,  were  but  cobwebs  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Hastings;  and  on  his  failure  at  Benares,  he 
lost  no  time  in  concluding  an  agreement  with  the 
Nabob,  by  which  (in  consideration  of  certain  mea- 
sures of  relief  to  his  dominions)  this  Prince  was 
bound  to  plunder  his  mother  and  grandmother 
of  all  their  property,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governor-General.  In  order  to  give  a 
colour  of  justice  to  this  proceeding,  it  was*  pre- 

*  **  It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hastings  (says  Burke,  in  his 
fine  Speech  on  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  March  aa,  1786,)  to  exa* 
mine  the  country,  and  wherever  he  found  mo^ey  to  affix  guilt, 
dreadful  fault  could  not  he  alleged  against  a  native 
t|ie  was  rich." 


tended  that  iViese  Princessea  had  taken  aiWaiitage 
of  the  late  insurrection  at  Benares,  to  excite  a 
similar  spirit  of  revolt  in  Oude  against  the  reign- 
ing Nabob  and  tbe  English  goTeminent.  As  Law 
is  but  too  often,  in  such  case's,  the  ready  accom- 
plice of  Tyranny,  the  services  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Elijali  Iinpey,  were  called  in  to  sustain  the  ao 
cusations ;  and  the  wretched  mockery  was  exhi- 
bited of  a  Judge  travelling  about  in  search  of 
evidence,*  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  a 
charge,  upon  which  judgment  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  punishment  decreed  already. 

The  Nabob  himself,  though  sufficiently  ready 
(o  make  the  wealth  of  those  venerable  ladies  of- 
casionally  minister  to  his  wants,  yet  shrunk  back, 
with  natural  reluctance,  from  the  summary  task 


•  Th[.  jonrney  of  the  Chief  Juiticc  In  learch  of  evidence  ii 
thui  happily  deterlbed  bj  Sheridan  in  ibc  Speech  ;— "  Wb«n, 
on  the  iB\li  of  NoTember,  he  wag  buEivii  at  Lucknow  on  that 
hoDoucable  bvisineii,  and  when,  three  daya  after,  he  wni 
fonnd  at  Chunai,  al  the  distance  of  100  miles,  atill  aearching 
fiir  affidKiti,  and,  tike  tiamlet'i  ghoEl,  exclaiming;  '  Swear  !' 
hiB  pTOgreai  on  that  occasion  was  bo  whimflically  rapid,  com- 
pared with  the  grBTilj  of  hii  employ,  that  an  observer  would  b« 
lempleilioquoteagBinfromiheaBmeicene, 'Ha!  Old  Trorpen- 
ny,  canal  ibou  mote  >o  fad  i'  the  ground  ? '  Heie,  howem,  tbe 
ompariion  ceased;  for,  when  Sir  Elijah  made  his  Tisil  lo 
Lncknow  '  to  wfaei  ihe  almost  blunted  pnipoie  '  of  ibe  Na- 
bob, hi»  language  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  poet, 
— for  it  would  bare  been  totally  againit  bii  putpoK  to  have 

Mid, 

'  Taint  not  ihy  mind,  nor  let  thy  lonl  contri™ 
Againit  thy  moAtr  aoght,' " 
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now  impoised  upon  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
repeated  and  pereraptory  remonstrances  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  take  possession,  by  unresisted  force,  of  the 
tomi  and  palace  of  these  Princesses.  As  the  trea- 
sure, however,  was  still  secure  in  the  apartments 
of  the  women,— -that  circle,  within  which  even 
the  spirit  of  English  rapine  did  not  venture, —an 
expedient  was  adopted  to  get  oyer  this  inconve- 
nient delicacy.  Two  aged  eunuchs  of  high  rank 
and  distinction,  the  confidential  agents  of  the 
Begums,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  subjected  to 
a  course  of  starvation  and  torture,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  feelings  of  their  mistresses  might 
be  worked  upon,  and  a  more  speedy  surrender  of 
their  treasure  wrung  from  them.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded :— upwards  of  5oo,ooo/.  was  procured  to 
recruit  the  finances  of  the  Company  :  and  thus, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  British  power  in 
India,  rapacity  but  levied  its  contributions  in  one 
quarter,  to  enable  war  to  pursue  its  desolating 
career  in  another. 

To  crown  all,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the 
ft 
treaty,  by  which  the  Nabob  waft,  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  concur  in  these  atrocious  mieasures,  was, 
as  soon  as  the  object  had  been  gained,  infringed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  government,  honestly  confesses  that  the 
concession  of  that  article  was  only  a  fraudulent 
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artifice  of  diplomacy,  and  never  intended  to  he 
carried  into  eiFecl. 

Such  is  an  outlipe  of  the  caae,  which,  with  all 
its  aggravating  details,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  to  SUM 
in  these  tno  memorable  Speeches;  and  it  was 
certainly  most  fortunate  for  the  displa)f  of  hispe— 
culiar  powers,  that  this  should  be  the  Charge  con- 
fided to  his  management.  For,  not  only  was  it 
the  strongest,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
charge  of  colouring,  but  it  liad  also  the  advan- 
tage of  grouping  together  all  the  principal  dehn— 
quents  of  the  trial,  and  alTording  a  gradation  of 
hue,  from  the  showy  and  prominent  enormities 
of  the  GovernoMiciieral  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in 
the  front  of  the  picture,  to  the  subordinate  and 
balf-tint  iniquity  of  the  Middletons  and  Bristows 
in  the  back-ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  it  appears,  had  at  first  reserved  this 
grand  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Impeachment  fojr 
himself;  hut,  finding  that  Sheridan  had  also  fixedu 
hie  mind  upon  it,  he,  without  hesitation,  resigned 
it  into  his  hands;  thus  proving  the  sinceri||fyf 
his  zeal  in  the  cause,*  by  sacrificing  even  tb«  va- 
nity of  talent  to  its  success. 

The  fallowing  letters  from  him,  relative  to  the 

*  t)f  the  lenglli*  to  which  lhi«  leal  could  «ome(Bnci  c«rr]^ 
hiifanc]'aDdlaDguage,TntbeT,perhBp>,  than  hUicLual  feelings, 
the  following  anecdote  ia  a  lemaTkable  proof.     On  one  of  ihe 

dajt  of  the  tiial,  Lotd ,  who  wai  tben  a  hoy,  baring 

been  introdncM  bj  ■  relati*e  into  the  Manager'*  boi,  Burke 
laid  to  him,  "  I  rid  glad  to  lee  jou  here— I  shall  he  itill 
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JmpeachmMlti  will  be  read  with  interest.    The 
first  is  idfttessed  to  Mrs.   Sheridan,    and  was 
writteni  Y  thinki  ^arly  in  the  proceedings ;  the 
jMCond  is  to  Sheridan  himself: — 

''  Madam, 
**  I  am  sore  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  the 
liberty  I  take  with  yoa,  when  you  consider  the  interest 
whioh  I  haft  and  which  the  Fuhhc  haye  (the  said  Pohlic 
being,  atHast,  half  an  inch  a  taller  person  thfSn  I  am,) 
in  the  use  of  Mr.  Sheridan^s  ihiltties.  I  know  that  his 
mind  is  seldom  unemployed;  hut  then,  like  all  such 
great  and  tigorous  minds,  it  takes  an  eagle  flight  hy 
itself,  and  we  can  hard^  bring  it  to  rustle  along  the 
ground,  with  us  birds  of  meaner  wing,  in  coveys.  1 
only  beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Mr.  Sheridan  to  be 
with  us  tkis  dt^^  at  half  aAer  three,  in  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Wombell,  the  Paymaster  of  Oude,  is  to  be  examined 
there  to-day,  Oude  u  Mr.  Sheridan^s  particular  pro- 
▼iijce ;  and  I  do  most  seriously  ask  that  he  would  favour 
us  with  hu  assistance.  What  will  come  of  the  exami- 
i&tion  I  know  not ;  but,  without  him,  I  do  not  expect  a 
freat  deal  from  it ;  with  him,  I  fancy  we  may  get  out 
something  material.  Once  more  let  me  intreat  your 
imMlt  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  your  forgiveness  for 
being  troublesome  to  you,  and  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  me,  with  the  most  sincere  respect, 

*^  Madam,  your  most  obedient 
.^    .  **  and  faithful  humble  Servant, 

^  T&urJSax,  9  o'clock.  «'  Edm.  Buiu." 

judder  to  see  joa  there— (poiniing  lo  the  Peers'  seats)— I 
hope  yoQ  will  be  in  at  the  death^l  should  like  to  blood 
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"  Ht  dear  Sn, 

"  Ton  hare  only  lo  wisb  to  be  eicuwd  to  tucceed  in 
jonr  wUbes;  — for,  iadeed,  he  muslb«  a  grcnt  eneiny 
to  himself  wbo  can  consent, od  accounl  ofa  momentaij 
lU-humour,  lu  keep  himself  at  a  distance  from  jon. 

"  Well,  all  will  turn  oul  right,— and  half  of  you.  Or 
a  quarter,  b  worth  fire  other  men.  I  'hink  thai  tliM 
cause,  which  was  originally  yours,  will  be  recogniied 
by  you,  3Dd  thai  yon  will  again  pOMeu  joarself  ol  it. 
The  owner's  mark  is  on  it,  aad  all  our  docking  and 
cropping  cannot  hinder  its  being  known  and  cherished 
by  its  original  master.  Mj  most  hiiroble  respect*  lo 
Mrs.  Sheridan.  1  am  bappy  lo  find  that  she  takes  in 
good  part  the  liberty  I  presumed  to  take  with  her. 
Grey  has  done  much  and  will  do  every  thing.  It  b  a 
pity  that  be  is  not  always  loned  to  the  full  extent  of  hii 
talents. 

''   Host  truly  your), 
"  Monday.  "  Edm.  Btjui. 

"  I  feel  a  little  siddsh  at  the  approaching  day.  I  have 
read  mndi — too  much,  perhaps, — and,  in  tmth,  am  bnt 
poorly  prepared.  Many  things,  loo,  bare  broken  in 
upon  me."* 

Though  a  Report,  however  accurate,  mast  al- 
ways do  injtutice  to  that  effective  kind  of  oratory 
which  is  intended  rather  to  be  heard  than  read, 
and,  though  frequently,  the  passages,  that  most 
roused  and  interested  the  hearer,  are  those  that 


*  Foe  tbit  letler,  ■)  wdl  ai  Mine  other  ninable  comina- 
nicadoni,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindneu  of  Hi.  Bnqjeu,— the 
Solidlot  and  Mend  of  Sheridan  dnring  the  latt  nreniy  yean 
othiilife. 
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seem  afterwards  the  tritest  and  least  animating 
to  the  reader,^  yet,  with  all  this  disadvantage,  the 
celebrated  oration  in  question  so  well  sustains  its 
reputation  In  the  perusal,  that  it  would  be  injus- 
tice, h^vipg  an  authentic  Report  in  my  possession, 
pot  to  produce  some  specimens  of  its  style  and 
tpirit. 

In  the  course  of  his  exordium,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  great  importance  of  the  enquiry  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  disclaiming  for  himself 
and  his  brother-managers  any  feeling  of  personal 
malice  against  the  defendant,  or  any  motive  but 
that  of  retrieving  th^  honour  of  the  British  name 
in  lp4i^>  ^^  l^l^u^gii^g  down  punishment  upon 
those  whose  inhumanity  and  injustice  had  dis^ 
graced  it,-— he  thus  proceeds  to  conciliate  the 
Court  by  a  warm  tribute  to  the  purity  of  English 
justice : — 

*'  Qoweyer,  when  I  have  said  this,  I  trust  Your 
Lordships  will  not  believe  that,  because  somethiog  is 
necessary  to  retrieve  the  Bntish  character,  we  call  for 
an  example  to  be  made,  without  due  and  solid  proof  of 
t|^  guilt  of  the  person  whom  we  pursue  :  —  no,  my 
Lprds,  w<9  kipiow  well  that  it  is  the  glory  of  this  Consti- 
tution, that  not  the  general  fame  or  character  of  any 
man — not  the  weight  or  power  of  any  prosecutor — no 
plea  of  moral  or  political  expediency — not  even  the 

*  The  coQTcrse  (LSfertion  is  almost  ecpially  true.    Mr.  Fox 

used  to  a«Jk  of  a  printed  speech,  **  Does  it  read  well ! "  and 

iC  an^wer«d  in  t)ie  a^umative,  said,  '*  Then  it  was  a  bad 
speech.'* 
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ss  of  guilt,  which  m.iy  live  in  tlie  bosom 
of  tlic  Judge,  can  jiuliry  any  Brilish  Court  in  passing 
anj  scDtencei  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  head,  or  an  aloiii. 
in  any  respect,  of  ibe  property,  of  the  ranie,  of  the 
liberty  of  the  poorest  oi'  meanest  subject  that  breuthei 
the  air  of  this  just  and  free  land.  We  know,  my  Lords, 
that  there  can  be  no  legal  guilt  without  legal  proof,  nud 
tliat  the  rule  which  deGoea  tlie  etidence  is  as  much  the 
low  of  the  land  as  that  which  creales  iha  crimr.  It  is 
upon  lliat  ground  wa  mean  to  stand." 

Among  those  ready  equivocationB  and  t\\s- 
avowals,  to  which  Mr.  Hostings  had  recourse  upon 
every  emergency,  and  in  which  practice  seems  to 
have  rendered  liim  as  shameless  as  expert,  tlu< 
step  which  lie  took  with  regard  to  his  own  defence 
during  the  trial  w.is  not  the  least  remarkable  for 
promptness  and  audacity.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prose cution^delive red  at  the 
barof  theHouseofContmons,  asnisown,  a  written 
refutation  of  the  charges  then  pending  against  him 
in  that  House,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
"  if  truth  could  tend  to  convict  him,  he  was  con- 
tent to  be,  hunsfilf,  the  channel  tfjjficonvey  it." 
Afterwards,  however,  on  finding  that  he  had 
committed  himself  rather  imprudently  in  this 
defence,  he  came  forward  to  disclaim  it  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  brought  his  friend 
Major'Scott  to  prove  that  it  bad  been  drawn  up 
by  Messrs.  Shore,  Middleton,  etc.  etc.— tliat  he 
himself  had  not  even  seen  it,  and  therefore  ought 

VOL,  11.  ■* 
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not  to  be  held  accountable  for  its  contents.  Tn 
adverting  to  this  extraordinary  evasion,  Mr.  She- 
ridan thus  shrewdly  and  playfully  exposes  all  the 

persons  concerned  in  it : — 

• 

"  Major  Scott  comes  to  your  bar  —  describes  the 
shortness  of  time — represents  Mr.  Hastings  as  it  were 
contracting  for  a  character — putting  his  memory  into 
commission  —  vaMn^  departments  for  his  conscience. 
A  number  of  friends  meet  together,  and  he,  knowing 
(no  doubt)  that  the  accusation  of  the  Commons  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  thought  it  necessary, 
as  a  point  of  punctilio,  to  answer  it  by  a  Committee  also. 
One  furnishes  the  raw  material  of  fact,  the  second  spins 
the  argument,  and  the  third  twines  up  the  conclusion  ; 
while  Mr.  Hastings,  with  a  master's  eye,  is  cheering  and 
looking  over  this  loom.  He  says  to  one, '  You  have  go 
my  good  faith  in  your  hands — -you^  my  veracity  to  ma- 
nage. Mr.  Shore,  I  hope  you  will  make  me  a  good 
financier — Mr.  Mid^dletOB,  you  have  my  humanity  in 
commission.* — ^When  it  is  done,  he  brings  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  says,  *  I  was  equal  to  the  task. 
I  knew  the  difficulties^  but  I  scorn  them  :  here  is  the 
truth,  and  if  the  truth  will  convict  me,  1  am  content 
myself  to  be  the  channel  of  it.'  His  friends  hold  up 
their  heads,  and  say,  '  What  noble  magnanimity !  This 
must  be  the  effisct  of  conscious  and  real  innocence."  Well, 
it  is  so  received,  it  is  so  argued  upon, — but  it  fails  of  its 
effect. 

'*  Then  says  Mr.  Hastings, — '  That  my  defence !  no, 
mere  journeyman-work, — good  enough  for  the  Com- 
mons, but  not  fit  for  Your  Lordships'  consideration.' 
H^|M|rila  upon  bis  Counsel  to  save  him  :  -» «  I  fear 


R.  ««  smamm»  i& 


•tieii^  of  tliw  utMlinwit  I  Caar  ai»  l«itiMMy  k«l 
mj  ovm— i^ve  m^btm  tteptril.  «f  sf  Mni  fingjiffii 
— preiftrf^  me  fraoidiftt,  «kI1  dnfi  be  life.*  Uma  ii 
tUt  plea  Ivoiigbt  le  lMir  Lerddtipe*  Ur,  md'Wim 
Scott  grwdby  tMrte^-Hht  lir>  HMtinp -^  et  Jl^.liir 
of  the  BraM  ol  CMineM^  iwmIi  te 
waft  jfnarifi  andi  for  arf— U  wlMek  he  kid 


«i 


Aifter  mdi  eii  ettempt.  Urn  cMiialjare  left  la 


doubt  to^ecide,  to  wkiehmt  of  b£i  frieodii  M. 

it  the  liem  obligidy  iboM  Wb»  eipMC^  bte  ig  laekk^ 

bit  defeaee,  or  dMieidio'edviMAlHK.  to  <i«^ 

'  '      '    '  •  .  •  :*  *5  f.   ^ 

He  ^w  i0waim  tlie  fedia^i  ef  tlM  yeofie  «C 
tlie  Beet  with  iMpeet  to  the  wttifipioedbahle 
^ty  cf  their  ZenaBes 


''  It  is  too  much,  I  am  aftaid,  the  case,  that  persons, 
used  to  European  mamiers,  do  not  take  up  these  sort  of 
considerations  a^^first  with  the  seriousness  that  is  neces* 
sary.  For  Youi^liordships  cannot  even  learn  the  right 
nature  of  those  people's  feelings  and  prejudices  from  any 
histoi^  of  other  Mahometan  countries,— not  even  from 
that  of  the  Turks,  for  they  are  a  mean  and  degraded  race 
in  comparison  with  many  of  these  great  families,  who, 
inheriting  from  tlbeir  Persian  ancestors,  preserre  a  purer 
style  of  prejudice  and  a  loftier  superstition.  Women 
there  are  n<;t^  as  in  Turkey— they  neither  go  to  the 
mosque  not*  to  the  bath — it  is  not  the  thin  yeii  alone  that 
hides  them — ^bnt  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  Zenana 
they  are  kept  from  public  view  by  those  reverenced  and 
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protected  walls,  which^  as  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  admit,  are  held  sacred  even  by  the  ruffian  hand 
of  war,  or  by  the  more  uncourteous  hand  of  the  law. 
But,  in  this  situation,  they  are  not  confined  from  a 
mean  and  selfish  policy  of  man — not  from  a  coarse  and 
sensual  jealousy — enshrined,  rather  than  immured,  their 
habitation  and  retreat  is  a  sanctuary,  not  a  prison — their 
jealousy  is  their  own — a  jealousy  of  their  own  honour , 
that  leads  them  to  regard  liberty  as  a  degradation,  and 
the  gaze  of  even  admiring  eyes  as  inexpiable  pollution 
to  the  purity  of  their  fame  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
honour. 

*'  Such  being  the  general  opinion,  (or  prejudices,  let 
them  be  called,)  of  this  country^  Your  Lordships  will 
find,  that  whatever  treasures  were  given  or  lodged  in  a 
Zenana  of  this  description  must,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  thing  itself,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  resumption. 
To  dispute  with  the  Counsel  about  the  original  right  to 
those  treasures — to  talk  of  a  title  to  them  by  the  Maho- 
metan law! — their  title  to  them  is  the  title  of  a  Saint  to 
the  relics  upon  an  altar,  placed  there  by  Piety  ,^  guarded 
by  holy  Superstition,  and  to  be  snatched  from  thence 
only  by  Sacrilege.^* 

In  showing  that  the  Nabob  was  driven  to  this 

*  This  metaphor  was  rather  roughly  handled  afterwards 
(K9i)  hy  Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  adverse  Counsel,  who  asked, 
how  coald  the  Begam  be  considered  as  **  a  Saint,"  or  how 
were  the  camels,  which  formed  part  of  the  treasure,  to  be 
''placed  upon  the  altar?''  Sheridan,  in  reply,  said,  ''It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  heard  of  special  pleading 
on  a  metaphor,  or  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  trope.  But 
snch  was  the  turn  of  the  Learned  CounsePs  mind,  that,  when 
he  attempted  to  be  humorous,  no  jest  could  be  found,  and, 
when  serious^  no  fact  was  visible.'' 
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robbery  of  his  relatires  by  other  considemtions 
than  those  of  the  pretended  rebellion,  which  was 
afterwards  conjured  up  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  justify 

it,  **  he  says,— 

'^  Hie  fact  is,  that  through  all  his  defences — throogh 
all  his  Tarioiis  false  suggestions — through  aD  these  Tarioos 
rebellions  and  disaffections,  Mr.  Hastings  nerer  oooe  lets 
go  thb  plea— -of  unextinguishable  right  in  the  Nabob. 
He  constantly  represents  the  seizing  the  treasures  as  a 
resumption  of  a  right  which  he  could  not  part  with  ^  —• 
as  if  there  were  literally  somethmg  in  the  Koran,  that 
made  it  criminal  in  a  true  Mussulman  to  keep  his  engage- 
ments with  his  relations,  and  impious  in  a  son  to  abstain 
from  plundering  his  mother.  I  do  grarely  assure  Your 
Lordships  that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in  the  Koran, 
and  no  such  principle  makes  a  part  in  the  dwii  or  muni- 
cipal jurisprudence  of  that  country.  Eren  after  these 
Princesses  had  been  endeairouring  to  dethrone  the  Nabob 
and  to  extirpate  the  English,  the  only  plea  the  Nabob 
ever  makes,  is  his  right  under  the  ll^lahomedan  law ;  and 
the  truth  is,  he  appears  never  to  hare  heard  any  other 
reason,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  make  it  appear  to  Your 
Lordships,  however  extraordinary  it  may  be,  that  not 
only  had  the  Nabob  never  heard  of  the  rebellion  till  the 
moment  of  seizing  the  palace,  but,  still  further,  that  he 
never  heard  of  it  at  all  j  —  that  this  extraordinary  re- 
bellion, which  was  as  notorious  as  the  rebellion  of  174^ 
in  London,  was  carefully  concealed  from  those  two 
parties — the  Begums  who  plotted  it,  and  the  Nabob  who 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  it. 

'*  The  existence  of  this  rebellion  was  not  the  secret, 
but  the  notoriety  of  it  was  the  secret ;  —  it  was  a  re- 
bellion which  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  no 

1, 
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human  creature  but  those  who  planned  it  ^  —  it  was  a 
rebellion  which,  according  to  Mr.  Middleton's  expression, 
no  man,  either  horse  or  foot,  ever  marched  to  quell. 
The  Chief  Justice  was  the  only  man  who  took  the  field 
against  it, — theforceagainstwhichitwas raised,  instantly 
withdrew  to  give  it  elbow-room, — and,  even  then,  it 
was  a  rebellion  which  perversely  showed  itself  in  acts  of 
hospitality  to  the  Nabob  whom  it  was  to  dethrone,  and  to 
the  English  whom  it  was  to  extirpate; — it  was  a  rebellion 
plotted  by  two  feeble  old  women,  headed  by  two 
eunuchs,  and  suppressed  by  an  affidavit/' 

The  acceptance,  or  rather  exaction,  of  the  pri- 
vate present  of  100,000/.  is  thus  animadverted 
upon: 

**  My  Lords ,  such  was  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
Nabob  about  a  twelvemonth  before  Mr.  Hastings  met 
him  at  Ghunar.  It  was  a  twelvemonth,  I  say,  after 
this  miserable  scene — a  mighty  period  in  the  progress 
of  British  rapacity — it  was  (if  the  Counsel  will)  after 
some  natural  calamities  had  aided  the  superior  vigour 
of  British  violence  and  rapacity — it  was  after  the 
country  had  felt  other  calamities  besides  the  English 
— it  was  after  the  angry  dispensations  of  Providence 
had>  with  a  progressive  severity  of  chastisement,  visited 
the  land  with  a  famine  one  year,  and  with  a  Col. 
Hannay  the  next — it  was  after  he,  this  Hannay,  had 
returned  to  retrace  the  steps  of  his  former  ravages — it 
was  after  he  and  his  voracious  crew  had  come  to  plunder 
ruins  which  himself  had  made,  and  to  glean  from  de- 
•oUition  the  little  that  famine  had  spared,  or  rapine 
overlooked ;  —  then  it  was  that  this  miserable ,  bankrupt 
Prince  marchings  through  his  counti'y,  besieged  by  the 
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cUmoun  of  his  starling  subjects,  who  rrieiJ  to  bin)  for 
proleclton  through  their  cages —  meeliag  Uic  cunci  of 
tame  of  hi*  subjects,  and  the  prayers  of  oiheri — niih 
famine  al  hia  heels ,  and  reproach  fullowing  him, — 
tliHi  it  was  that  this  Prince  it  repreiented  at  excrriuDg 
this  act  of  prodigal  Lounlj  to  the  Tcrj  man  whom  he 
here  repioaches —  to  the  «erj  man  whose  policj  had 
extinguished  his  power,  and  whose  creatures  faad  de- 
folared  his  country.  To  talL  of  a  free-will  gift  !  il 
is  Audaciojs  and  ridiculous  to  name  the  mpposiuon. 
It  was  /ml  a  free-nil)  gift.  What  was  it  then?  was 
it  3  bribe  7  or  was  it  eitortioD  ?  I  shall  profe  it  waa 
both — it  was  an  act  of  gross  bribery  and  of  rank  e»- 
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Again  he  thus  adverts  to  ifab  present: 
'-'  The  6rs^tliinghedocsts,  toleareCalcDlla,  inorder 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Nabob.  Thesecond 
ihing,  is  to(3kc  100.000/.  from  th^t  distressed  ?tabobott 
accoontof  the  distressed  Company .  And  the  third  thmg  n 
to  ask  of  the  distressed  company  this  very  same  sum,  on 
Bccouot  of  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Hastinp.  There  nerer 
were  three  distreues  that  seemed  so  Uttle  recondleable 
with  one  another." 

Anticipating  the  plea  of  state-necestity,  which 
might  possibly  be  set  up  in  defence  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  GoTernor-Gcneral,  be  breaks  out  into 
the  following  rhetorical  passage  :— 

"  Sjatenecessity !no,myLordsilhatimperiillyraiil, 
Slale-Nteessify,  is  yet  a  generous  despot, — bold  it  his 
demeanoor,  rapid  fait  dedsiotis,  and  terrible  his  grasp. 
But  what  he  does,  my  Lords,  be    daret  aicnr,  and. 
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avowing,  scorns  any  other  justification,  tban  the  gi'eat 
motives  that  placed  the  iron  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Bat  a 
quibbling,  pilfering,  prevaricating  State-Necessity,  that 
tries  to  skulk  behind  the  skirts  of  Justice ; — a  State- 
Necessity  that  tries  to  steal  a  pitiful  justification  from 
whispered  accusations  and  fabricated  n]inours.*^No,  my 
Lords,  that  is  no  State-Necessity ; — tear  off  the  mask, 
and  you  see  coarse,  vulgar  avarice^ — ^you  see  peculation, 
lurking  under  the  gaudy  disguise,  and  adding  the*guilt 
of  libelling  the  public  honour  to  its  own  private  fraud. 
'*  My  Lords,  I  say  this, because  I  am  sure  the  Managers 
would  make  every  allowance  that  state-necessity  could 
claim  upon  any  great  emiergency.     If  any  great  man  in 
bearing  the  arms  of  this  country  ;**< if  any  Admiral, 
bearing  the  vengeance  and  the  glory  of  Britain  to  distant 
coasts,  should  be  compelled  to  some  rash  acts  of  vio- 
lence, in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  food  to  those  who  are 
shedding  their  blood  for  Britain ; — ^if  any  great  General^ 
defending  some  fortress,  barren  itself,  perhaps,  bat  a 
pledge  of  the  pride,  and,  withthepride,ofthe  power  of 
Britain^ifsuchamanwereto    *    *    *    while  he  himself 
was  '^    *    at  the  top,  like  an  eagle  besieged  in  its  imperial 
nest  j*f — ^would    the  Commons    of  England  come   to 
accuse  or  to  arraign  such  acts  of  state-necessity?  No."' 

In  describing  that  swarm  of  English  pensioners 

and  placemen,  who  were  still,  in  violation  of  the 

late  purchased  treaty,  left  to  prey  on  the  finances 

of  the  Nabob,  he  says, — 

*'  Here  we  find  they  were  left,  as  heavy  a  weight 
upon  the  Nabob  as  ever, — ^left  there  with  as  keen  an 

•j-  The  Reporter,  at  many  of  these  passages,  seems  to  have 
thrown  aside  bis  pen  in  despair. 
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appetite,  Uiougli  not  so  clamorous.  Tliey  were  r«clio- 
JDg  on  ihe  roots  and  shades  ol'  that  spncioiu  tree,  which 
their  predecessors  had  stripped,  brnnch  sad  bough — 
ivatchiug  with  eager  eyes  the  first  budding  of  a  future 
prosperity,  and  of  fhe  opening  hRriest  which  tJiey  con- 
sidered as  the  prey  of  their  perseverance  aad  rapacity. '' 

Wc  have,  in  tlie  close  of  the  fullowing  passage, 
a  specimen  of  tliat  lofty  style,  in  which,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  Eastern  associations,  almost  alltlie 
Managers  of  this  Trial  occasionally  indulged: — * 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  MtddUton  had  direct 
instructions  from  Mr.  Hastings, — that  he  told  him  to  go, 
and  give  that  falladuus  assurance  to  the  Nabob, — that 
he  had  that  order  wuler  his  hand.  No — but  in  looking 
atieiitively  over  Mr.  Middlclon's  correspondence,  ^ou 
will  find  him  say,  upon  n  more  important  occasion, 
'  1  don't  eipect  your  public  authority  for  this; — it  u 
enough  if  jou  but  hint  jour  pleasure.'  He  knew  hioi 
well  i  he  could  interpret  eVery  nod  and  motion  of  that 
hetid  ;  lie  undenlood  the  glances   of  that  eye  which 

*  Hach  of  ibia,  howeret,  is  to  b< 
tODs  bomJiast  of  the  Beporler.  1 
made  to  lay,  "  Tei,  my  Lords,  happy  is  it  for  the  woml, 
tbal  the  praelraliDg  gaie  of  Proiideace  searcbet  after  man, 
and  in  the  dark  den  where  be  has  atiBed  the  lemoni trances 
of  conscience,  darta  hia  computsatory  ray,  tbal,  bnrsiing  the 
■ecrecj  of  guilt,  diires  the  criminal  &an[ie  lo  eoafeuion  and 
eipiaiioD."  Hiitory  of  tht  Trial.— Tven  one  o^ttw  Conn- 
ie), Mr.  Dallas,  is  repreaented  aa  bafiagcBoght  this  Oriental 
coDtagioD,  to  such  a  degree  at  to  express  himidf  iii  the  Ibl- 
lowing  manner: — "  We  are  now,  however,  (aaid  the  Gmasel) 
adTancingfromlheatar-ligbt  orCircnmiUnce  to  theday-light 
ofDiscoiery;  tbesun  of  Certainty  i a  melting  the  darknei], 
and— we  ate  aniTed  at  fact*  admiittd  by  botb  pariiet  1 " 
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sealed  tbe  perdition  of  nations,  and  at  whose  throne 

Princes  waited,  in  pale  expectation,  for  their  fortune  or 
their  doom.  ** 

The  followinjg;  is  one  of  those  laboured  passages, 
of  which  the  orator  himself  was  perhaps  most 
proud,  but  in  which  the  effort  to  be  eloquent  is 
too  visible,  and  the  effect,  accordingly,  falU  short 
of  the  pretension : — 

**  You  see  how  Truth— empowered  by  that  will  which 
gives  a  giant's  nerre  to  an  infant's  arm — has  burst  the 
monstrous  mass  of  fraud  that  has  endeavoured  to 
suppress  it— calls  now  to  Your  Lordships,  in  the  weak 
but  clear  tone  of  that  Cherub,  Innocence,  whose  voice 
is  more  persuasive  than  eloquence,  more  convincing  than 
argument,  whose  look  is  supplication,  whose  tone  is 
conviction, — it  calls  upon  you  for  redress,  it  calls  upon 
you  for  vengeance  upon  the  oppressor,  and  points  its 
heaven-directed  hand  to  the  detested,  but  unrepenting 
author  of  its  wrongs !" 

His  description  of  the  desolation  brought  upon 
some  provinces  of  Oude  by  the  misgovernment  of 
Colonel  Han  nay,  and  of  the  insurrection  at  Go- 
ruckpore  against  that  officer  in  consequence,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  masterly  portion  of  the  whole 
speech : — 

^*  If  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  have  come  sud- 
denly into  the  country,  unacquainted  with  any  cir- 
cumstances that  had  passed  since  the  days  of  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah,  he  would  naturally  ask — ^what  cruel  hand  has 
wrought  this  wide  desolation,  what  barbarian  foe  has 
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invaded  the  country,  has  desolated  its  fields,  depopulated 
its  Tillages  ?  He  would  ask,  what  disputed  suocettkhi, 
civil  rage,  or  frenzy  of  the  inhabitants,  had  induced 
them  to  act  in  hostility  to  the  words  of  God,  and  the 
beauteous  works  of  man  ?  He  would  ask,  what  re- 
ligioiis  zeal  or  frenzy  had  added  to  the  mad  despair  and 
horrors  of  war? — ^The  ruin  is  unlike  any  thing  that 
appears  recorded  in  any  age  ^  it  looks  like  neither  the 
barbarities  of  men,  nor  the  judgments  of  Tindictire 
heaven.  There  is  a  waste  of  desolation^  as  if  caused 
by  fell  destroyers,  never  meaning  to  return,  and  making 
but  a  short  period  of  their  rapacity.  It  looks  as  if  some 
fabled  monster  had  made  its  passage  through  the  coun- 
try, whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  iu 
voracious  appetite  could  devour. 

^^  If  there  had  been  any  men  in  the  country,  who  had 
not  their  hearts  and  souls  so  subdued  by  fear,  as  to  refuse 
to  speak  the  truth  at  all  upon  such  a  subject,  they  would 
have  told  him,  there  had  been  no  war  since  the  time  of 
Sujah  ulDowlali, — tyrant,  indeed,  as  he  was,  but  then 
deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects — that  no  hostile  blow 
of  any  enemy  had  been  struck  in  that  land — that  there 
had  been  no  disputed  succession — no  civil  war — no  re- 
ligious frenzy.  But  that  these  were  the  tokens  of  British 
friendship,  the  marks  left  by  the  embraces  of  British 
allies — more  dreadful  than  the  blows  of  the  bitterest 
enemy.  They  would  tell  him  that  these  allies  had 
converted  a  prince  into  a  slave,  to  make  him  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  extortion  upon  his  subjects  j — that  their 
rapacity  increased  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  sup- 
plying their  avarice  diminished  5  that  they  made  the 
sovereign  pay  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  an  increased 
price,  because  the  labour  of  extortion  and  plunder  in- 
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creased.     To  such  causes,  they  would  tell  him,  these 
calamities  were  owing. 

*'  Need  I  refer  Your  Lordships  to  the  strong  tes- 
timony of  Major  Nay  lor  when  he  rescued  Colonel 
Hannay  from  their  hands — where  you  see  that  this 
people,  born  to  submission  and  bent  to  most  abject 
subjection — that  even  they,  in  whose  meek  hearts  injury 
had  never  yet  begot  resentment,  nor  even  despair  bred 
courage — that  their  hatred,  their  abhorrence  of  Colonel 
Hannay  was  such  that  they  clung  round  him  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands ; — that  when  Major  Nay  lor  rescued 
him,  they  refused  life  from  the  hand  that  could  rescue 
Hannay; — that  they  nourished  this  desperate  consolation, 
that  by  their  death  they  should  at  least  thin  the  numbei* 
of  wretches  who  suffered  by  his  devastation  and  extor- 
tion. He  says  that,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  he  found 
the  poor  wretches  quivering  upon  the  parched  banks 
of  the  polluted  river,  encouraging  their  blood  to  fiow^ 
and  consoling  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  it  would 
not  sink  into  the  earth,  but  rise  to  the  common  God  of 
humanity,  and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  theii*  de- 
stroyers ! — ^This  warm  description — which  is  no  de- 
clamation of  mine,  but  founded  in  actual  fact,  and 
in  fair,  clear  proof  before  Your  Lordships — speaks 
powerfully  what  the  cause  of  these  oppressions  were, 
and  the  perfect  justness  of  those  feelings  that  were 
occasioned  by  them.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  I  am  asked 
to  prove  why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert: — 
'  there  must  have  been  machinations,  forsooth,  and  the 
Begums'  machinations  to  produce  all  this  !' — Why  did 
they  rise ! — Because  they  were  people  in  human  shape  ; 
because  patience  under  the  detested  tyranny  of  man  is 
rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  because  allegiance 
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to  that  Power  that  gives  us  theybrm^  of  men  ooranuinds 
us  to  maiotain  the  rights  of  men.  And  nerer  yet  was 
this  truth  dismissed  from  the  human  heart — nerer  in 
any  time,  in  any  age — never  in  any  clime,  where  rude 
man  ever  had  any  social  feeling,  or  where  oomipt 
refinement  had  subdued  all  feelings, — nerer  was  this  one 
unextinguishable  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart  of  man, 
placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  core  and  centre  of  it  by  hb  Maker, 
that  man  was  not  made  the  property  of  man  j  that 
human  prower  is  a  trust  for  human  benefit ;  and  that 
when  it  is  abused ,  revenge  becomes  justice,  if  not  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  injured.  These,  my  Lords,  were 
the  causes  why  these  people  rose.'' 

Another  passage  in  the  second  day's  Speech  is 
remarkable,  as  exhibiting  a  sort  of  tourney  of  in- 
tellect between  Sheridan  and  Burke,  and  in  that 
field  of  abstract  speculation,  which  was  the  fa- 
vourite arena  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Burke  had,  in 
opening  the  prosecution,  remarked,  that  pru- 
dence is  a  quality  incompatible  with  vice,  and 
can  never  be  effectively  enlisted  in  its  cause: — "  I 
never  (he  said)  knew  a  man  who  was  bad  fit  for 
service  that  was  good.  There  is  always  some  dis- 
qualifying ingredient,  mixing  and  spoiling  the 
compound.  The  man  seems  paralytic  on  that  side, 
his  muscles  there  have  lost  their  very  tone  and  cha- 
racter— they  cannot  move.  In  short,  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  thing  good  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  such  a  man.  There  is  decrepitude  as 
well  as  distortion :  he  could  not  if  he  would, 
is  not  more  certain  than  that  he  would  not  if  he 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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could."     To  this  sentiment  the  allusions  in  the 
following  passage  refer: — 

''  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  one  idea 
which  must  arise  in  Toar  Lordships'  mindias  a  suhject  of 
wonder, — ^how  a  person  of  Mr.  Hastiugs*s  reputed  abi- 
lities can  furnish  such  matter  of  accusation  against  him- 
self. For,  it  must  be  admitted  that  never  was  there  a 
person  who  seems  to  go  so  rashly  to  work,  with  such  an 
arrogant  appearance  of  contempt  for  all  conclusions, 
that  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  advances  upon  the 
subject.  When  he  seems  most  earnest  aod  laborious  to 
defend  himself,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  but  one  idea  up- 
permost in  his  mind — a  determination  not  to  care  what 
he  says,  provided  he  keeps  clear  of  fact.  He  knows  that 
truth  must  convict  him,  and  concludes,  dconverso^  that 
falsehood  will  acquit  him ;  forgetting  that  there  must  be 
some  connection,  some  system,  some  co-operafion,  or, 
otherwise,  his  host  of  falsities  fall  without  an  enemy, 
self-discomfited  and  destroyed.  But  of  this  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  apprehension.  He  falls 
to  work,  an  artificeffof  fraud,  against  all  the  iniles  of 
architecture ;  —  he  lays  his  ornamental  work  first,  and 
his  massy  foundation  at  the  top  of  it^  and  thus  his 
whole  building  tumbles  upon  his  head.  Other  people  look 
well  to  their  ground,  choose  their  position,  and  watch 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  surprised  there ;  but  he,  as 
if  in  the  ostentation  of  his  heart,  builds  upon  a  preci- 
pice, and  encamps  upon  a  mine,  from  choice.  He  seems 
to  have  no  one  actuating  principle,  but  a  steady,  perse- 
vering resolution  not  to  speak  the  truth  or  to  tell  the  fact. 

''  Itis  impossible  almost  to  treat  conduct  of  this  kind 
with  perfect  seriousness  j  yet  I  am  aware  that  it  ought  to 
be  mQ|Mfliopsly  accounted  for  — because  I  am  sure  it 


that  iidiabitsiB  it. 

''  An  HonovaUe  friead 
KeTe,Beai 
9MtJ    occasiOD 
this  subiect. 


as  upon  some  lonDcr  obo,  hjfuiJj  Idr  the 
t  he  age  in  which  we  fire,  are  net  entnrtcd 
dieperishabk  doqnence  of  the  day,  hot  wM 
the  admintion  of  thai  how  wfaca  afl  of  ns 
and  roost  of  as  forgotten ;  —  that  hono-*^^ 
man  has  told  ycm  that  Piiidtiiar^  thefirst 
▼cr  canbe  nsedinthecnne  €»fviee.    If, 
difident,  I  mi^t  take  soch  a  liberty ,  I  ^Mndd 
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doubt,  whether  experience,  obserTatkm,  or  history^  will 
wari*ant  us  in  fullj  assenting  to  this  obserration.  It  is 
a  noble  and  a  lovely  sentiment,  my  Lords,  worthy  the 
mind  of  him  who  uttered  it,  worthy  that  proud  disdain, 
that  generous  scorn  of  the  mean^and  instruments  of  yice, 
which  virtue  and  genius  must  ever  feel.  But  I  should 
doubt  whether  we  can  read  the  histoiy  of  a  Philip  of 
Maoedoo,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Cromwell,  without  confessing,' 
that  there  have  been  evil  purposes,  baneful  to  the  peace 
and  to  the  rights  of  men,  conducted — if  I  may  not  say, 
with  prudence  or  with  wisdom*— yet  with  awful  craft, 
and  most  successful  and  commanding  subtlety.  If,  how- 
ever, I  might  make  a  distinction,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
the  proud  attempt  to  mix  a  variety  of  lordly  crimes,  that 
unsettles  the  prudence  of  the  mind,  and  breeds  this  dis- 
traction of  the  brain.  One  master-passion,  domineer- 
ing in  the  breast,  may  win  the  faculties'  of  the  under- 
standing to  advance  its  purpose,  and  to  direct  to  that  ob- 
ject every  thing  that  thought  or  human  knowledge  can 
affect;  but,  to  succeed,  it  must  maintain  a  solitary  des- 
potism in  the  mind ;  wmr  each  rival  profligacy  must  stand 
aloof,  or  wait  in  abject  vassalage  upon  its  throne.  For, 
the  Power  that  has  not  forbad  the  entrance  of  evil  passions 
into  man's  mind,  has  at  least  forbad  tMhr  union; — ^if  they 
meet,  they  defeat  their  object,  and  their  conquest  or  their 
attempt  at  it  is  tumult.  Turn  to  the  "Virtues — ^how  dif- 
ferent the  decree !  Formed  to  connect^  to  blend,  to  as- 
sodate,  and  to  co-operate;  bearing  the  same  course, 
vrith  kindred  energies  and  harmonious  sympathy,  each 
perfect  in  its  own  lovely  sphere,  each  moring  in  its 
wider  or  more  contracted  orbit,  with  different  but  con- 
centering powers,  guided  by  the  same  influence  of  rea- 
son, and  endeavouring  at  the  same  blessed  end  —  the 


aad  tte  i^kry  of  dM  Cmiar.    Ir  A«  17ini»  «i  W 
odierlHBd,  it  ii  At  diwowi  Art  iappii  ifci 
cfdbdnMm  lobclwpdBiiiiff  fcrtiHW 
CMii  daim  iIm  cbcImw  fimdlBg  of  dw 
tkwirtsaad  rcptiadici  dw  rtlwr ; aad 
Ml  giy  Mwih  widi 
of  duBlPptldy  tbo  citil 
Ihm^p  dofiwtf  dw 

aie  di»  F«ria  of  dw  sMdt  ay  Loi^  dM  WMMlo  Ao 
«i|dtanicMi9gi  dwM  «».dM  Fwin,  daft  iittiyilw 
T|rtiie^  Fnidcnce^— ^dnh  tfte  dittiirtcdlwibiadiii^ 

dM  tnnril  ite  k  hiAm,  and 
fiosAoMMdicfGoi 
fSTfa'tlie  tol  condilioB  of  Ao 


"^The  part  of  die  l^eedi  wMA  iHimgieA  the 
Thiid  Ih^ff^pd  wludi  was  intemified  lij  die 
sodden  iiidiqiosition  of  Mr.  Sheridan)  consists 
chiefly  of  comments  upon  the  affidayits  taken  he- 
fore  Sir  Elijah  Impey, — ^in  which  the  irrelerance 
and  inconsistency  of  these  documents  is  shrewdly 
exposed,  and  the  dryness  of  detail,  inseparable 
from  such  a  task,  enliyened  by  those  light  tonches 
of  conyersational  humour,  and  all  that  by-play 
of  elo<pience  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  such  a 
consummate  master.  But  it  was  on  the  Tourth 
Day  of  the  oration  that  he  rose  into  his  most  am- 
bitious  flights,  and  produced  some  of  those  daz- 
zling bursts  of  declamation,  of  which  the  tradi- 
tional fame  is  most  Tiyidly  preserved.  Among 
the  audience  of  that  day  was  Gibbon,  and  the 

3. 
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mention  of  his  name  in  the  following  passage  not 
only  produced  its  effect  at  the  moment,  bat,  as 
connected  with  literary  anecdote,  will  make  the 
passage  itself  long  memorable.  Politics  are  of 
the  day,  but  Literature  is  of  all  time — and,  though 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  orator,  in  his  brief 
moment  of  triumph,  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the 
historian  by  a  passing  epithet,'*'  the  name  of  the 
latter  will,  at  the  long  run^  pay  back  the  honour 
with  interest.  Having  reprobated  the  violence 
and  perfidy  of  the  Governor-General,  in  forcing 
the  Nabob  to  plunder  his  own  relatives  and 
friends,  he  adds ; — 

*'  I  do  say,  that  if  you  search  the  history  of  the  world, 
you  will  not  find  an  act  of  tyranuy  and  fraud  to  sur- 
pass this;  if  you  read  all  past  histories,  peruse  the  An- 
nals of  Tacitus,  read  the  luminous  page  of  Gibbon,  and 
all  .the  ancient  or  modem  writers  that  ha?e  searched 
into  the  deprayity  of  former  ages  to  draw  a  lesson  for 
the  present,  you  will  not  find  an  act  of  treacherous,  de- 
liberate, cool  cruelty  that  could  exceed  this.'' 

On  being  asked  by  some  honest  brother  Whig, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Speech,  how  he  came  to 

*  Gibbon  himself  tbonght  it  an  event  worthy  of  record  in 
his  Memoirs.  ''  Before  my  departure  from  England  (he  says), 
I  wad  present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or 
condemn  the  Governor  of  India;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's  elo- 
qnence  demanded  my  applause;  nor  could  I  hear  without 
emotion  the  personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  nation.    From  this  display  of  genius, 


eamfjtamoA  Gibbm  widi  the  e^itli^t  ««1nBMw»'* 
Sheridan  answered^  m  a  half  ifhiiptr»  **  l^i^ 

It  b  well)Liiow»<Ui^  the  tmileof  4m»  t«1mr 
anditiielittibj  tiHii^Mciin  in  the  adAmtef  JMk 
jcrihe  ^tanifian^  had'  been  jprrriooidy  employed 
%|fr;  AKT^M^inthtt^^  andiidioiieffa 
df^ra^  <rfihdiffneiice  to  critkinn,*— wloA  lii- 
tieiflBi^  it  most  be  owned,  not  nnfife^fi^rtly  de-> 
serres,— Ho  reproduce  beCne  ^e  ^nldicein  imagr, 
jM^  notpriona  bot|ii'  firovn  il|^  ipplicatite  and  te 
Mlmtir  /  P^t,  cillad  i^iony  i»r  hi  -waiy  to  'lerf , 
lei^|be  «i*  ef  thatPrawifci;  ahafty  lo— iiiption  #r 
^liPfM  aiidin^^  affi'ora  certeb  ahitlideand 
^Mij^,  this  ye^tnin  siinile,  he  thott|^t,  mlf^t 
be  pre98ed  into  4ie  aerricewn^Hi^  the  reft.  The 
passage  of  the  Speech  in  which  it  occurs  is  left 
imperfect  in  the  Report: — 

"  This  is  the  chsnicter  of  all  the  protection  erer  d*- 
Ibrded  to  the  allies  of  Britain  under  the  goreronieDt  of 
Mr.HastiDgs.  Thejsend  their  troops  to  drain  the  prodaoe 
of  JSMiostry,  to  seize  all  the  treasures,  wealth,  and  pros- 
peri^  of  the  ooantrj,  and  then  the j  call  it  Protection ! 
—  it  is  the  protection  of  the  Tultare  to  the  lamb.  *  *  -"^ 

The  following  is  his  celebrated  delineation  of 
Filial  Affection,  to  which  reference  is  more  fre- 
quently  made  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  Speech; 
— though  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  the  printed 
Report  has  done  its  utmost  to  belie  the  reputation 
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of  the  original  passage,  or  rather  has  substituted 
a  changeling  to  inherit  its  fame. 

'*  When  I  see  in  many  of  thete  letters  the  infirmities 
of  age  made  a  subject  of  mockery  and  ridicule ;  when 
I  see  the  feelings  of  a  son  treated  by  Bir.  Middleton  as 
puerile  and  contemptible ;  when  I  see  an  order  given 
from  Mr.  Hastings  to  harden  that  son's  heart,  to  choke 
the  struggling  nature  in  his  bosom  ;  when  I  see  them 
pointing  to  the  son's  name  and  to  his  standard,  while 
marching  to  oppress  the  mother,  as  to  a  banner  that  gives 
dignity,  that  gives  a  holy  sanction  and  a  reverence  to 
their  enterprise ;  when  I  see  and  hear  these  things  done 
—  when  I  hear  them  brought  into  three  dehberate  De- 
fences set  up  against  the  Charges  of  the  Commons — 
my  Lords,  I  own  I  grow  puzzled  and  confounded,  and 
almost  begin  to  doubt  whether,  where  such  a  defence 
can  be  offered,  it  may  not  be  tolerated. 

^^  And  yet,  my  Lords,  how  can  I  support  the  claim 
of  filial  \o\e  by  argument— much  less  the  afiection  of  a 
son  to  a  mother — where  love  loses  its  awe,  and  venera* 
tion  is  mixed  with  tenderness  ?  What  can  I  say  upon 
such  a  subject,  what  can  I  do  but  repeat  the  ready 
truths  which,  with  the  quick  impulse  of  the  mind, 
must  spring  to  the  lips  of  every  man  on  such  a  theme  ? 
Filial  Love  !  the  morality  of  instinct,  the  sacrament  of 
nature  and  duty,  or  rather  let  me  say,  it  is  miscalled  a  duty, 
for  it  flows  from  the  heart  without  effort,and  is  its  delight, 
its  indulgence,  its  enjoyment.  It  is  guided  not  by  the 
slow  dictates  of  reason  j  it  awaits  not  encouragement 
from  reflection  or  from  thought^  it  asks  no  aid  of  me- 
mory J  it  is  an  innate,  but  active,  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  object  of  a  thousand  tender  solicitudes,  a  thou- 
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sand  waking  watchful  cares,  of  meek  anidety  and  patient 
sacrifices,  unremarked  and  unrequited  by  the  object.  It 
is  a  gratitude  founded  upon  a  conviction  of  obligations, 
not  remembered^  but  the  more  binding  because  not  re- 
membered^—because  conferred  before  the  tender  reason 
could  acknowledge,  or  the  infant  memory  record  them 
—  a  gratitude  and  affection,  which  no  circumstances 
should  subdue,  and  which  few  can  sti^engthen  ;  a  grati- 
tude, in  which  even  injury  from  the  object,  though  it 
may  blend  regret,  should  never  breed  resentment ;  an 
affection  which  can  be  increased  only  by  the  decay  of 
those  to  whom  we  owe  it,  and  which  is  then  most  fer- 
vent when  the  tremulous  voice  of  age,  resistless  in  its  fee- 
bleness, enquires  for  the  natural  protector  of  its  cold 
decline. 

*'  If  these  are  the  general  sentiments  of  man,  what 
must  be  their  depravity,  what  must  be  their  degeneracy, 
who  can  blot  out  and  erase  from  the  bosom  the  virtue 
that  is  deepest  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and  twined 
within  the  cords  of  life  itself  —  aliens  from  nature, 
apostates  fi-om  humanity!  And  yet,  if  there  is  a  crime 
more  fell,  more  foul — if  there  is  any  thing  worse  than 
a  wilful  persecutor  of  his  mother  —  it  is  to  see  a  deli- 
berate, reasoning  instigator  and  abettor  to  the  deed  :  — 
this  it  is  that  shocks,  disgusts,  and  appals  the  mind  more 
than  the  other  —  to  view,  not  a  wilful  parricide,  but  a 
parricide  by  compulsion,  a  miserable  wretch,  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  stubborn  evils  of  his  own  worthless  heart, 
not  driven  by  the  fury  of  his  own  distracted  brain,  but 
lending  his  sacrilegious  hand,  without  any  malice  of  his 
own,  to  answer  the  abandoned  purposes  of  the  human 
fiends  that  have  subdued  his  will !  —  To  condemn 
crimes  like  these,  we  need  not  talk  of  laws  or  of  human 
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rules  —  their  foulness,  tlieir  deformity  does  not  depend 
upon  local  constitutions,  upon  human  institutes  or  reli- 
gious cfeeds  :  —  they  are  crimes  —  and  the  persons 
who  perpetuate  them  are  monstei*s  who  yiolate  the  pri* 
mitive  condition,  upon  which  the  earth  was  given  to 
man — they  are  guilty  hy  the  general  verdict  of  hu- 
man kind/' 

In  some  of  the  sarcasms  we  are  reminded  of  the 
quaint  contrasts  of  his  dramatic  style.     Thus  : — - 

^  ^  I  must  also  do  credit  to  them  whenever  I  see  any 
thing  like  lenity  in  Mr.  Middleton  or  his  agent :  — they 
do  seem  to  admit  here,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
commit  a  massacre  for  the  discount  of  a  small  note  of 
hand,  and  to  put  two  thousand  women  and  children  to 
death,  in  order  to  procure  prompt  payment/' 

Of  the  length  to  which  the  language  of  crimi- 
nation was  carried,  as  well  by  Mr.  Sheridan  as  by 
Mr.  Burke,  one  example,  out  of  many,  will  suffice. 
It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  be  remarked  that, 
while  the  denunciations  and  invectives  of  Burke 
are  filled  throughout  with  a  passionate  earnest- 
ness, ^hich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  hate  and  anger  professed  by  him, — in  Sheri- 
dan, whose  nature  was  of  a  much  gentler  cast, 
the  vehemence  is  evidently  more  in  the  words 
than  in  the  feeling,  the  tone  of  indignation  is 
theatrical  and  assumed,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  flash  seems  to  be  more  considered  than  the 
destructiveness  of  the  fire  : — 

is  this  circumstance  of  deliberation  and  con* 


/^ 
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scKHisness  of  hb  guilt — it  is  this  that  inflames  the  minds 
of  those  who  watch  his  transactions,  and  roots  out  all 
pity  for  a  person  who  could  act  uuder  such  an  influence. 
We  conceive  of  such  tyrants  as  -Caligula  and  Nero,  bred 
up  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  haying  had  no  equals  to 
controul   them — no  moment  for  reflection — we  con- 
ceive that,  if  it  could  have  been  possible  to  seise  the 
guilty  profligates  for  a  moment,  you  might  bring  con- 
viction to  their  hearts  and  repentance  to  their  minds. 
But  when  you  see  a  cool,  reasoning,  deUberate  tyrant  — 
one  who  was  not  born  and  bred  to  arrogance,  —  who 
has  been  nui-sed  in   a  mercantile  line  —  who  has  been 
used  to  look  round  among  his  fellow  -  subjects  —  to 
transact  business  with  his  equab  —  to  account  for  con- 
duct to  his  master,  and,  by  that  wise  system  of  the 
Company ,  to  detail  all  his  transactions — who  never  could 
fly  one  moment  from  himself,  but  must  be  obliged  every 
night  to  sit  down  and  hold  up  a  glass  to  his  own  soul 
— who  could  never  be  blind  to  his  deformity;  and  who 
must  have  brought  his  conscience  not  only  to  connive  at 
but  to  apprpve  of  it — this  it  is  that  distinguishes  it  fix)m 
the  worst  cruelties,  the  worst  enormities  of  those  who, 
bom  to  tyranny,  and  finding  no  superior,  no  adviser,  have 
gone    to  the  last  presumption  that  there   were   none 
above  to  controul  them   hereafter.     This  is  a  circum- 
stance that  aggravates  the  whole  of  the  guilt  of  the  un- 
fortunate   gentleman  we  are  now  arraigning  at  your 
bar." 

We  now  come  to  the  Peroration,  in  which, 
skilfully  and  without  appearance  of  design,  it  is 
contrived  that  the  same  sort  of  appeal  to  the 
purity  of  British  justice,  with  which  the  oration 
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opened,  should,  like  the  repetition  of  a  solemn 
strain  of  music,  recur  at  its  close, — ^leaving  in  the 
minds  of  the  Judges  a  composed  and  concentrated 
feeling  of  the  great  pu'blic  duty  they  had  to  per- 
form, in  deciding  upon  the  arraignment  of  guilt 
brought  before  them.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
it  appeared,  had  ordered  an  enquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Begums,  with  a  view  to  the  restitution 
of  their  property,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
charges  against  them  were  unfounded ;  but  to  this 
proceeding  Mr.  Hastings  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  the.  Begums  themselves  had  not  called  for 
such  interference  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  ^'Majesty  of  Justice"  to  con- 
descend to  volunteer  her  services.  The  pompous 
and  Jesuitical  style  in  which  this  singular  doc- 
trine^ is  expressed,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Governor-General  t^  Mr.  Macpherson,  is  thus 
ingeniously  turned  to  account  by  the  orator,  in 
winding  up  his  masterly  statement  to  a  close  : — 

^*  And  now  before  I  come  to  the  last  magoificent  pa- 
ragraph, let  me  call  the  attention  of  those  who,  possibly, 
think  themselves  capable  of  judging  of  the  dignity  and 
character  of  justice  in  this  country ; — let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who,  arrogantly  perhaps  presume  that 
they  understand  what  the  features,  what  the  duties  of  jus- 
tice are  here  and  in  India ; — ^let  them  learn  a  lesson  from 


♦  «« 


If  nothing  (says  Mr.  Mill)  remained  to  stain  the  rcpa- 
tation  of  Mr.  Hastings  but  the  principles  ayowed  in  this  sin- 
gular  pleading,  his  character,  among  the  friends  of  justice, 
Iciently  determined.^' 
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this  gr«fil  dtate^nnaii^  this  enlarged,  ibis  liberal  philoso- 
phel* : — *'  I  hope  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  shnplicity  of 
official  langaage  in  saying,  that  the  Majesty  of  Justice 
ought  to  be  approached  with  solicitation,  not  descend  to 
protoke  or  inrite  it,  much  less  to  debase  itself  by  the 
suggestion  of  wi'ongs  and  the  promise  of  redress,  with 
the  denunciation  of  punishment  before  trial,  and  even 
before  aecdsatioU.'  This  is  the  exhortation  wbicb  Mr. 
Hastings  makes  to  his  Counsel.     This  fs^the  character 

which  he  gives  of  British  justice. 

♦         *         ♦♦*♦♦♦ 

'^  But  I  will  ask  Tour  Lordships,  do  you  approve  this 
representation  ?    Do  yoa  feel  that  this  is  the  true  image 
of  jtBti€e  ?   Is  this  the  ehaTdctet  of  British  Justice  ?  Are 
these  faei*  features?    Is  this  her  countenance?    Is  this 
her  gait  Or  ber  mien  ?    No,  I  tbink  even  now  t  hear  you 
calling  upon  me  to  torn  from  this  vile  libel,  this  base 
caricature,  tins  Indian  pagod,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
guilty  and  knatish  tyranny,  to  dupe  the  heart  of  igno- 
rance,— to  turn  from  tbis  dMlPormed  idol  to  the  true 
Majesty  of  Justice  here.     Here^  indeed,  I  see  a  different 
form,  enthroned  by  the  sovereign  hand  of  Freedom, — 
awful  without  8everity-"«ommanding  without  pride — 
vigilant  and  active  without  restlessness  or  suspicion — 
searching  and  inquisitive  without  meanness  or  debase- 
ment— not  arrogantly  scorning  to  stoop  to  the  voice  of 
afflicted  innocence,  and  in  its  loveliest  attitude  when 
bending  to  uplift  the  suppliant  at  its  feet. 

•*  It  is  by  the  majesty,  by  the  form  of  that  Justice, 
that  I  do  conjure  and  implore  Your  Lordships  to  give 
your  minds  to  this  great  business  j  that  I  exhort  you  to 
look,  not  so  much  to  words  which  may  be  denied  or 
({uibbled  away,  but  to  the  plain  facts,-«-to  weigh  and 
VOL.  If.  i 
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consider  the  testimony  in  your  own  minds :  we  know  the 
result  must  be  inevitable.  Let  the  truth  appear  and  our 
cause  is  gained .  It  b  this,  I  conjure  Your  Lordships,  for 
your  own  honour,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  now  entrusted  to  your  care, 
— ^it  is  this  duty  that  the  Commons  of  England,  speakii^ 
through  us,  claims  at  your  hands. 

*'  They  exhort  you  to  it  by  every  thing  that  calb  sub- 
limely upon  the  heart  of  man,  by  the  Majesty  of  that 
Justice  which  this  bold  man  has  libelled,  by  the  wide 
fame  of  your  own  tribunal,  by  the  sacred  pledge  by 
which  you  swear  in  the  solemn  hour  of  decision,  know- 
ing that  that  decision  will  then  bring  you  the  highest 
reward  that  ever  blessed  the  heart  of  man,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  the  greatest  act  of  mercy  for  the 
world,  that  the  earth  has  ever  yet  received  from  any 
hand  but  Heaven.— My  Lords,  I  have  done.'* 

Though  I  have  selected  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages   of  this  Speech,'*'  it  would  be 

*  I  had  selected  many  more,  but  mnst  confess  that  they 
appeared  to  me,  when  in  print,  so  little  worthy  of  the  repa- 
taiion  of  the  Speech,  that  I  thought,  it  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  more  prudent  to  omit  them.  Even  of  the  passages 
here  cited,  I  speak  rather  from  my  imagination  of  what  they 
must  have  been,  than  from  my  actual  feeling  of  what  they 
are.  The  character  given  of  such  Reports  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough, is,  no  doubt,  but  too  just.  On  a  motion  made  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  (April  99,  1794O  that  the  short-hand  writers 
employed  on  Hastings's  trial,  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  to  read  their  minutes.  Lord  Loughborough, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  motion  said,  '*  God 
forbid  that  ever  their  Lordships  should  call  on  the  short-hand 
writers  to  publish  their  notes :— for,  of  all  people,  short-hand 
writers  were  ever  the  farthest  from  correctness,  and  there 
were  no  man's  words  they  ever  heard  that  they  again  re- 
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onfair  to  judge  of  it  even  from  these  specimens. 
A  Report,  verbatimy  of  any  effective  speech  must 
always  appear  diffuse  and  ungraceful  in  the  pe- 
rusal. The  very  repetitions,  the  redundancy,  the 
accumulation  of  epithets,  which  gave  force  and 
momentum  in  the  career  of  delivery,  but  weaken 
and  encumber  the  march  of  the  style,  when  read. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  same  sort  of  difference  be- 
tween a  faithful  short-hand  Report,  and  those 
abridged  and  polished  records  which  Burke  has 
left  us  of  his  speeches,  as  there  is  between  a  cast 
taken  directly  from  the  face,  (where  every  line  is 
accurately  preserved,  but  all  the  blemishes  and 
excrescences  are  in  rigid  preservation  also,)  and  a 
model,  overiwhich  the  correcting  hand  has  passed, 
and  all  thit  was  minute  or  superflous  is  genera- 
lised and  softened  away. 

Neither  was  it  in  such  rhetorical  passages  as 
abound,  perhaps,  rather  lavishly,  in  this  Speech, 
that  the  chief  strength  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  talent 
lay.  Good  sense  and  wit  were  the  great  weapons 
of  his  oratory — shrewdness  in  detecting  the  weak 
points  of  an  adversai7,  and  infinite  powers  of 
raillery  in  exposing  it.  These  were  faculties 
which  he  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  so  well  did  he  himself 

turned.  They  were  in  general  ignorant,  as  acting  mechani- 
cally ;  and  by  not  considering  the  antecedent,  and  catching 
the  sound,  and  not  the  sense,  they  peryerled  the  sense  of  the 
speaker,  aad  made  him  appear  as  ignorant  as  themselres.** 
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know  the  strong  hold  of  his  powers,  that  it  was 
but  rarely,  after  this  di^lay  in  Westminster  Hall, 
that  he  was  tempted  to  leave  it  for  the  higher 
flights  of  oratory,  or  to  wander  after  Sense  into 
that  region  of  metaphor,  where  too  often,  like 
Angelica  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Atlante,  she 
is  sought  for  in  vain.  *    His  attempts,  indeed,  at 
the   florid   or  flgurative  style,   whether  in   his 
speeches  or  his  writings,  were  seldom  very  suc- 
cessful. That  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  in  Burke 
was  natural  and  indigenous,  was  in  him  rather  a 
forced  and  exotic  growth.     It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this  difference  between  them,  that  while, 
in  the  memorandums  of  speeches  left  behind  by 
Burke,  we  find,  that  the  points  of  argument  and 
business  were  those  which  he  prepared,  trusting 
to  the  ever  ready  wardrobe  of  his  fancy  for  their 
adornment, — in  Mr.  Sheridan's  notes  it  is  chiefly 
the  decorative  passages,  that  are  worked  up  be- 
forehand to  their  full  polish;  while  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  good  sense,  ingenuity,  and  temper, 
he  seems  to  have  relied  for  the  management  of 
his  reasonings  and  facts.    Hence  naturally  it  arises 
that  the  images  of  Burke,  being  called  up  on  the 
instant,  like  spirits,  to  perform  the  bidding  of  his 
argument,  minister  to  it  throughout,  with  an  alf- 
most  co-ordinate  agency;    while  the   figurative 

*  CiuTaii   used  to  tay  laaghingly,  **  When  1  can't  talk 
T  meuphor.** 
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fancies  of  Sheridan,  already  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  broughtforth  to  adorn,  not  assist,  the 
husiness  of  tlie  discourse,  resemble  rather  those 
sprites  which  the  magicians  used  to  keep  inclosed 
in  phials,  to  be  produced  for  a  momentary  en- 
chantment, and  then  shut  up  again. 

In  truth,  the  similes  and  illustrations  of  Burke 
form  such  an  intimate,  and  often  essential,  part 
of  his  reasoning,  that  if  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Samson  does  not  he  in  those  luxuriant  locks,  it 
would  at  least  be  considerably  diminished  by  their 
loss.  Whereas,  in  the  Speech  of  Mr,  Sheridan, 
which  we  have  just  been  considering,  there  is 
hardly  one  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  that  might 
not  be  detached,  without,  in  any  great  degree, 
injuring  the  force  of  the  general  statement.  An- 
other consequence  of  this  differf  nee  between  them 
is  observable  in  their  respective  modes  of  trans- 
iti6D,'fro|ii  what  may  be  called  the  businesi  of  a 
speedi  to  its  more  generfdised  and  rhetorical 
patfa.  WheDSheridan  rises,  his  elevation  is  not 
sufficiently  prepared;  he  starts  abruptly  And  at 
ouce  from'&eUvel  of  his  statement,  and  sinks 
dovm  into  it  again  with  the  same  suddenness. 
But  Burke,  whose  imagination  never  allows  even 
bnsiness  to  subside  into  mere  prose,  sustains  a 
pitch  throughout  which  accustoms  the  mind  to 
wonder,  and,  while  it  prepares  us  to  accompany 
Mm  iu  bis  boldest  flights,  makes  us,  even  when 
he  walks,  still  feel  that  he  has  wings  : — 

4- 
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**MSme  quandPoiseau  marche^on  sentqu*il  a  des  ailes.'" 

Tte  sincerity  of  the  praises  bestowed  by  Burke, 
on  the  Speech  of  his  brother  Manager  has  some- 
times  been  (questioned,  but  upon  no  sufficient 
grounds.  His  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  Impeach- 
ment, no  doubt,  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  this  great  effort  in  its 
favour  filled  him-  It  may  be  granted,  too,  that, 
in  admiring  the  apostrophes  that  variegate  thi3 
speech,  he  was,  in  some  degree,  enamoured  of  a 
reflection  of  himself ; 

**  Cunctaque  mit^tMr,  quibus  ffi  mrvhilis  ips^/^ 

0e  sees  r^flecte^  ihc^r^*  in  f^ipter  light, 
All  that  coiobinejs  to  mak^  hijnsdf  #q  bright. 

But  .whatever  mixture  of  other  motives  th^re 
may  have  been  in  the  feeling,  it  is  certain  that 
his  admiration  of  the  Speech  was  real  and  voirm' 
bounded.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  Mr. 
Fox,  during  the  delivery  of  some  passages  of  it, 
**  There,— that  is  the  true  style;— something bcH- 
tween  poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either." 
The  severer  taste  of  Mr.  Fox  dissented,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  this  remark.  He  replied,  that 
^'  he  thought  such  a  mixture  was  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  neither — as  producing  poetic  prose,  er, 
still  worse,  prosaic  poetry."  It  was,  indeed,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  Burke  by  these  somewhat  too  theatrical  i\^ 
is  observable  in  the  change  that  subse— 
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quently  took  place  in  his  Own  style  of  writing ; 
and  that  the  florid  and  less  chastened  taste,  which 
some  persons  discover  in  his  later  productions, 
may  all  be  traced  to  the  example  of  this  speech. 
However  this  may  be,  or  whether  there  is  reaUy 
much  difference,  as  to  taste,  between  the  youthful 
and  sparkling  vision  of  the  Queen  of  France  in 
1 79a,  and  the  interview  between  the  Angel  and 
Lord  Bathurst  in  1 775,  it  is  surely  a  most  unjust 
disparagement  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  to  ap- 
ply to  it,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  the  epithet 
**  flowery," — a  designation  only  applicable  to 
that  ordinary  ambition  of  style,  whose  chief  dis- 
play, by  necessity,  consists  of  ornament  without 
thought,  and  pomp  without  substance.  A  suc- 
cession of  bright  im'ages,  clothed  in  simple,  trans- 
parent language, — even  when,  as  in  Burke,  they 
"crowd  upon  the  aching  sense"  too  dazzlingly, 
— should  never  be  confounded  with  that  mere 
verbal  opulence  of  style,  which  mistakes  the  glare 
of  words  for  the  glitter  of  ideas,  and,  like  the 
Helen  of  the  sculptor  Lysippus,  makes  finery 
supply  the  place  of  beauty.  The  figurative  defi- 
nition of  eloquence  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs — 
*' Apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver" — is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  that  enshrinement  of  rich, 
solid  thoughts  in  clear  and  shining  language, 
which  is  the  triumph  of  the  imaginative  class  of 
writers  and  orators, — while,   perhaps,  the   net- 
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work,  without  the  gold  inclosed,  is  a  type  equally 
significant  of  what  is  called ''  flowery^'  eloc[aen€e. 
It  is  also,  I  think,  a  mistake,  however  flattering 
to  my  country,  to  call  the  School  of  Oratory,  to 
which  Burke  belongs,  Irish.  That  Irishmen  are 
naturally  more  gifted  with  those  stores  of  fancy, 
from  which  the  illumination  of  this  liigh  order 
of  the  art  must  be  suppUed,  the  names  of  Burke, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  Gurran,  Canning,  andPlunkett, 
abundantly  testify.  Tet  had  Lord  Chatham,  be- 
fore any  of  these  great  speakers  were  heard,  led 
the  way,  in  the  same  animated  and  figured  strain 
of  oratory  \*  while  another  Englishman^  Lord 
Bacon,  by  making  Fancy  the  handmaid  of  Philo- 
sophy, had  long  since  set  an  example  of  that 
union  of  the  imaginative  and  the  solid,  which, 
both  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  forms  the  cha- 
racteristic distinction  of  this  school. 


♦His  few  noble  sentences  on  the  privilege  of  the  poor 
man's  cottage  are  uniyersally  known.  There  is  also  Ks 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 
the  traditional  reports  of  which  vary,  both  as  to  the  exact 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
he  applied  it.  Even  Lord  Orford  does  not  seem  to  hare 
ascertained  the  latter  point.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
following  specimen  : — '  I  don't  inquire  from  what  quarter 
the  wind  cometb,  but  whither  it  gocdi;  and,  if  any  measq^e 
that  comes  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  tends  tb 
the  public  good,  my  bark  is  ready.*'.  Of  a  difierent  kind  ia 
that  grand  passage, — <'  America,  they  tell  me^  has  resisted — 
I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"— which  Mr.  Grattan  used  to  pronounce 
&Mrtbaii  any  thing  in  Demosthenes. 
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Tte  ^peecb  of  Mr.  Sheridui  in  Wefdnimier 
Hull,  thon^  so  amck  inferior,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hr.  Fox  end  otheii,  to  thnt  which  he  had  delirer^ 
ed  on  the  feme  enjiiect  in  the  Honte  of  Conunonty 
aeemi  |o  haTe  pvodoced,  at  the  time,  erena  nuwe 
lively  and  general  sensation ; — possibly  from  the 
nature  a^d  nom^oasoess  of  the  assembly  before 
which  it  was  qpoken,  and  which  counted  among 
its  midtifnde  a  nnmber  of  that  sex,  whose  lips  are 
in  geneial  found  to  be  the  most  mpid  oondncten 
of  fame.    Buttherewas  one  of  this  sex,  more  im^ 
mediately  interested  in  his  glory,  who  seems  to 
haTe  felt  it,  as  women  alone  can  feel.  **  1  have 
delayed  writing,''  says  Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  a  letter 
to  her  sisterpdn4aw,  dated>four  days  after  the 
ttrminatita  of  the  Speech,  ^*  till  I  could  gratify 
myself  and  you  by  sending  you  the  news  of  our 
dear  Dick's  triumph  ! — of  our  triumph  I  may  call 
it;  for,  surely,  ijo  one,  in  the  ^lightest  degree 
connected  with  him,  but  must  feel  proud  and 
happy.    It  is  impossibly,  my  dear  woman,  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  delight,  the  astonishment,  the 
adoration,  he  has  excited  in  the  breasts  of  every 
class  of  people  I    Every  party-prejudice  has  been 
overcome  by  a  display  of  genius,  eloquence,  and 
goodness,  which  no  one,  with  any  thing  like  a 
heart  about  them,  could  have  listened  to,  with- 
out being  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.     What  must  my  feelings  be  !— you 
only  can  imagine.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is 
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with  some  diffictilty  that  I  can  '  let  dpwii  my 
mind/  as  Mr.  Burke  said  afterwards,  to  talk  or 
think  on  any  other  subject.  But  pleasure,  too 
exquisite,  becomes  pain,  and  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment sufiPering  for  the  delightful  anxieties  of  last 
week." 

It  is  a  most  happy  combination  when  the  wife 
of  a  n^an  of  genius  unites  intellect  enough  to 
appreciate  the  talents  of  her  husband,  with  the 
quick,  feminine  sensibility  that  can  thus  passion- 
ately feel  his  success.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  his 
Calpurnia,  whenever  he  pleaded  an  important 
cause,  had  messengers  ready  to  report  to  her  every 
murmur  of  applause  that  he  received;  and  the 
poet  Statius,  in  alluding  to  his  own  victories  at 
the  Albanian  Games,  mentions  the  '*  breathless 
kisses"  with  which  his  wife,  Claudia,  used  to 
cover  the  triumphal  garlands  he  brought  home. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  may  well  take  Jier  place  beside 
these  Roman  wives; — and  she  had  another  re- 
semblance to  one  of  them,  which  was  no  less  wo- 
manly and  attractive.  Not  only  did  Calpurnia 
sympathise  with  the  glory  of  her  husband  abroad, 
but  she  could  also,  like  Mrs.  Sheridan,  add  a 
charm  to  his  talents  at  home,  by  setting  his  verses 
to  music  and  singing  them  to  her  harp, — ^*  with 
no  instructor,"  adds  Pliny,  '*  but  Love,  who  is, 
after  all,  the  best  master." 

This  letter  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  thus  proceeds : — 
re  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  accounts  of  S.*s 
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ilhiess  m  die  papers :  but  I  hare  Che  pleasure  to  assure 
you  he  is  now  perfectly  well^  and  1  hope  by  next  week 
we  shall  be  quietly  settled  in  the  country,  and  suffered 
to  repose,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ^  for  indeed  we 
have,  both  of  us,  been  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  for  some  time  back. 

^^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  father  continues  so 
ijfell.  Surely  he  must  feel  happy  and  proud  of  such  a 
son.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  see  the  newspapers  :  I 
assure  you  the  accounts  in  them  are  not  exaggerated,  and 
only  echo  the  exclamation  of  admiration  that  is  in  every 
body*s  mouth.  I  make  no  excuse  for  dwelling  on  this 
subject :— I  know  you  will  not  find  it  tedious.  God 
bless  you  : — ^I  am  an  invalid  at  present,  and  not  able  to 
write  long  letters/* 

The  agitation  and  want  of  repose,  which  Mrs. 
Sheridan  here  complains  of,  arose  not  only  from 
the  anxiety  which  she  so  deeply  felt,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  public  effort  of  her  husband, 
but  from  the  share  which  she  herself  had  taken, 
in  the  labour  and  attention  necessary  to  prepare 
him  for  it.  The  mind  of  Sheridan  being,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  education  and  life,  but 
scantily  informed  upon  all  subjects  for  which 
reading  is  necessary,  required,  of  course,  conside- 
rable training  and  feeding,  before  it  could  ven- 
ture to  grapple  with  any  new  or  important  task. 
He  has  been  known  to  say  frankly  to  his  political 
friends,  when  invited  to  take  part  in  some  ques- 
tion that  depended  upon  authorities,  *'  You 
know  I'm  an  ignoramus — but  here  I  am — instruct 
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me,  and  I'll  do  my  best."  It  is  said,  that  the 
stock  of  numerical  lore,  upon  which  he  ventured 
to  set  up  as  the  Aristarchus  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
plans,  was  the  result  of  three  weeks'  hard  study 
of  arithmetic,  to  which  he  doomed  himself,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  on 
the  chance  of  being  appointed,  some  time  or 
other.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  finaif- 
cial  display  it  must  be  owned  that  this  was  rather 
a  ciTide  preparation .  But  there  are  other  subjects 
of  oratory,  on  which  the  outpourings  of  infor- 
mation, newly  acquired,  may  have  a  freshness 
and  vivacity  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect,  in 
the  communication  of  knowledge  that  has  lain 
long  in  the  mind,  and  lost  in  circumstantial  spirit 
what  it  has  gained  in  general  mellowness.  They, 
indeed,  who  have  been  regularly  disciplined  in 
learning,  may  be  not  only  too  familiar  with  what 
they  know  to  communicate  it  with  much  liveli- 
ness to  others,  but  too  apt  also  to  rely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  memory,  and  upon  those  cold 
outlines  which  it  retains  of  knowledge  whose  de- 
tails are  faded.  The  natural  consequence  of  all 
this  is  that  pei*sons,  the  best  furnished  with  general 
information,  are  often  the  most  vague  and  unim- 
pressive on  particular  subjects ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  an  uninstructed  man  of  genius,  like 
Sheridan,  who  approaches  a  topic  of  importance 
^e  first  time,  has  not  only  the  stimulus  of 
and  curiosity  to  aid  him  in  mastering 
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its  details,  but  the  novelty  of -first  impressions  to 
brighten  his  general  yiews  of  it — and,  with  a 
fancy  thus  freshly  excited,  himself,  is  most  sare 
to  touch  and  rouse  the  imaginations  of  others. 

This  was  particularly  the  situation  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan with  respect  to  the  history  of  Indian  afbirs ; 
and  there  remain  among  his  papers    numerous 
proofs  of  the  labour  which  his -preparation  for 
this  arduous  task  cost  not  only  himself  but  Mrs. 
Sheridan.  Among  others,  there  is  a  large  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  consisting  of  more  than  two  hun* 
dred  pages,  copied  out  neatly  in  her  writing,  with 
some  assistance  from  another  female  hand.    The 
industry,  indeed,- of  all  around  him  was  put  in  re- 
quisition for  this  great  occasion — some,  busy  with 
the  pen  and  scissors,  making  extracts — some,  past- 
ing and  stitching  his  scattered  memorandums  in 
their  places.     So  that  there  was  hardly  a  single 
member  of  the   family  that  could  not  boast  of 
having  contributed  his  share,  to  the  mechanical 
construction  of  this  speech.      The  pride  of  its 
success  was,  of  course,  equally  participated ;  and 
Edwards,    a  favourite  servant  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  lived  with  him  many  years,  was  long  cele- 
brated for  his  professed  imitation  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  master  delivered  (what  seems  to  have 
struck  Edwards  as  the  finest  part  of  the  speech) 
his  closing  words,  "  My  Lords,  I  have  done  I" 

The  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  is  one  of 
those  pageants  in  the  drama  of  public  life,  which 
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show  how  fleeting  are  the  labours  aud  triumphs 
of  politicians — *'  what    shadows  they  are,  and 
what  shadows  they  pursue."     When  we  consider 
the  importance  which  the  great  actors  in  that 
scene  attached  to  it, — the  grandeur  with  which 
their  eloquence  invested  the  cause,  as  one  in  which 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  whole  human  race 
were  interested,-— and  then  think  how  all  that 
splendid  array  of  Law  and  of  talent  has  dwin- 
dled away,  in  the  view  of  most  persons  at  present, 
into  an  unworthy  and  harassing  persecution  of  a 
meritorious  and  successful  statesman ; — how  those 
passionate  appeals  to  justice,  those  vehement  de— 
nunciations  of  crime,    which  made  the  halls  of 
Westminster  and  St.  Stephen's  ring  with  their 
echoes,  are  now  coldly  judged,  through  the  me- 
dium of  disfiguring  Reports,  and  regarded,  at  the 
best,   but  as   rhetorical    effusions,   indebted   to 
temper  for  their  warmth,  and  to  fancy  for  their 
details  ; — while  so  little  was  the  reputation  of  the 
delinquent  himself  even  scorched  by  the  bolts  of 
eloquence  thus  launched  at  him,  that  a  subse- 
quent House  of  Commons  thought  themselves 
honoured  by  his  presence,  and  welcomed  him 
with   such  cheers*  as  should  reward  only   the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  freedom ;  — when  we 


*  When  called  as  a  witness  before  the  House,  in  181 3,  on 
of  the  renewal  of  the   East  India  Company** 
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reflect  on  this  thankless  result  of  so  much  lahoui* 
and  talent,  it  seems  wonderful  that  there  should 
still  be  found  high  and  gifted  spirits,  to  waste 
themselves  away  in  such  temporary  struggles,  and, 
like  that  spendthrift  of  genius,  Sheridan,  to  dis-*- 
count  their  immortality,  for  the  payment  of  fame 
in  hand  which  these  triumphs  of  the  day  secure 
to  them. 

For  this  direction,  however,  which  the  current 
of  opinion  has  taken,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  eloquent  accusers,  there  are  many  very 
obvious  reasons  to  be  assigned.  Success,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  was  the  dazzling  talisman, 
which  he  wared  in  the  eyes  of  hjs  adversaries 
from  the  first,  and  which  his  friends  have  made 
use  of  to  throw  a  splendour  over  his  tyranny  and 
injustice  ever  since.*  Too  often,  in  the  moral 
logic  of  this  world,  it  matters  but  little  what  the 
premises  of  conduct  may  be,  so  the  conclusion 
turns  out  showy  and  prosperous.     There  is  also, 


*  In  the  important  article  of  Finance,  however,  for  which 
he  made  so  many  sacrifices  of  humanity,  even  the  justification 
of  success  was  wanting  to  his  measures.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1810,  of  the  state  in  which  India  was  left  by  his 
administration: — "The  revenues  had  been  absorbed;  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  both  the  civil  and  military  branches 
of  the  service  were  greatly  in  arrearj  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany was  extremely  depressed;  and,  added  to  all,  the  whole 
system  had  fallen  into  such  irregularity  and  confusion,  that 
the  real  state  of  aflfairs  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year  I'jSSSy  — Third  Report. 
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it  must  be  owned,  among  the  English  (as 'perhaps, 
among  all  free  people),  a  strong  taste  for  the  ar*- 
bitrary,  when  they  themselves  are  not  to  be  the 
victims  of  it,  which  invariably  secures  to  such  ac- 
complished despotisms  as  that  df  Lord  Strafford 
in  Ireland,  and  Hastings  in  India,  even  a  larger 
share  of  their  admiration  than  they  are,  them- 
selves, always  willing  to  allow. 

The  rhetorical  exaggerations,  in  which  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  prosecution  indulged, — Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, from  imagination,  luxuriating  in  its  own 
display,  and  Burke  from  the  same  cause,  added 
to  his  overpowering  autocracy  of  temper — were 
but  too  much  calculated  to  throw  suspicion  on 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  to 
pix)duce  a  re-*action  in  favour  of  the  person  whom 
they  were  meant  to  overwhelm.  "  Ro^o  vos,  Jw- 
dices ^^^ — Mr.  Hastings  might  well  have  said, — ^**  si 
iste  disertus  esl^  ideo  me  damnari  oportet?'** 

There  are  also,  without  doubt,  considerable  arl- 
lowances  to  be  made,  for  the  difficult  situations 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  placed,  and  .those  im- 
pulses to  wrong  which  acted  upon  him  from  all 
sides — allowances  which  will  have  more  or  less 
weight  with  the  judgment,  according  as  it  may  be 
more  or  less  fastidiously  disposed,  in  letting  ex- 
cuses for  rapine  and  oppression  pass  muster.  The 
incessant  and   urgent  demands  of  the  Directors 

*  Seneca,  Controvers.  lib.  iii.  c»  ig. 
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upon  him  for  money  may  palliate,  perhaps,  the 
violence  of  those  methods  which  he  took  to  pro- 
cure it  for  them;  and  the  obstruction  to  his  po- 
licy which  would  have  arisen  from  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  Treaties,  may  be  admitted,  by  the  same 
gentle  casuistry,  as  an  apology  for  his  frequent 
infractions  of  them. 

Another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings 
as  a  ruler,  is  that  strong  light  of  publicity,  which 
the  practice  in  India  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  government  by  written  documents  threw  on  all 
the  machinery  of  his  measures,  deliberative  as 
well  as  executive.  These  Minutes,  indeed,  form 
a  record  of  fluctuation  and  inconsistency — not 
only  on  the  part  of  thie  Governor-General,  but  of 
all  the  members  of  the  government — a  sort  of 
weather— cock  diary  of  opinions  and  princij^les, 
shifting  with  the  interests  or  convenience  of  the 
moment,*  which  entirely  takes  away  our  respect 

*  Instances  of  this^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  are  num- 
berless. In  remarking  upon  hit  corrupt  transfer  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Nabob's  household  in  1778,  tlie  Directors  say, 
"It  is  with  equal  surprise  and  concern  that  we  observe  this 
request  introduced,  and  the  Nabob's  ostensible  rights  so  sO' 
lemnly  asserted  at  this  period  by  our  GoYemor-General ; 
because,  on  a  late  occasion,  to  serve  a  very  dilTerent  purpose, 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  it  as  visible  as  the  light  of  the 
son,  that  the  Nabob  is  a  mere  pageant,  and  without  even  the 
shadow  of  authority."  On  another  transaction  in  1781,  Mr. 
Mill  remarks; — ''It  is  a  curious  moral  spectacle  to  compare 

5. 
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even  for  success,  when  issuing  out  of  suck  a  chaof 
of  self-contradiction  and  shuffling.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  such  a  system  of  exposure- 
submitted,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  to  still  farther 
scrutiny,  under  the  bold,  denuding  hands  of  a 
Burke  and  a  Sheridan — ^was  a  test  to  which  the 
councils  of  few  rulers  could  with  impunity  be 
brought.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  statesman  that 
could  bear  to  have  his  obliquities  thus  chronicled? 
or  where  is  the  Cabinet  that  would  not  shrink 
from  such  an  inroad  of  light  into  its  recesses? 

The  undefined  nature,  too,  of  that  power  whicL 
the  Company  exercised  in  India,  and  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  Law  vil^ating  between  the  Eng«- 
lish  and  Hindoo  codes,  left  such  tempting  open- 
ings for  injustice  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  re- 
sist. With  no  public  opinion  to  warn  off  autho- 
rity from  encroachment,  and  with  the  precedents 
set  up  by  former  rulers,  all  pointing  the  wrong 
way,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
even  more  moderate  men  than  Hastings,  not  occa- 
sionally to  break  bounds  and  go  continually  astray. 

To  all  these  considerations  in  his  favour  is  to 

the  minutes  and  letters  of  the  GoTemor-Genera)^  when,  at 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  maintaining  the  propriety  of 
condemning  the  Nabob  to  sustain  the  whole  of  the  burden 
imposed  upon  him,  and  his  minutes  and  letters  maintaining 
the  propriety  of  relieving  him  from  those  burthens  in  1781. 
The  arguments  and  facts  adduced  on  theone  occasion,  avwell 
as  the  conclusion,  are  a  flat  contradiction  to  those  exhibited 
on  the  other." 
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be  added  the  apparently  triumphant  fact,  that  his 
government  was  popular  among  the  natiyes  of 
India,  and  that  his  name  is  still  remembered  by 
them  with  gratitude  and  respect. 

Allowing  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  and  other  strong  pleas  in  his  de- 
fence, it  is  yet  impossible,  for  any  real  lover  of 
justice  and  humanity,  to  read  the  plainest  and 
least  exaggerated  history  of  his  government,'*' with- 
out feeling  deep  indignaton  excited  at  almost  every 
page  of  it.     Bid  predecessors  had,  it  is  true,  been 
guilty  of  wrongs  as  glaring — ^the  treachery  of  Lord 
dive  to  Omichund  in  1757,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Rananarain  to  Meer  Gausim  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Yansittart,  are  stains  upon  the 
British  character  which  no  talents  or  glory  can  do 
away.   There  are  precedents,  indeed,  to  be  found, 
through  the  annals  of  our  Indian  empire,  for  the 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  partial  and  misleading  iban  the 
colouring  ^ven  to  these  transactions  by  Mr.  Nicholis  and 
other  apologists  of  Hastings.  For  the  riew  which  1  have 
myself  taken  of  the  whole  case  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
able  Histoiry  of  British  India  by  Mr.  Mill — whose  industrious 
research  and  clear  analytical  statements  make  him  the  most 
Talnable  authority  that  can  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 

The  mood  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Nicholis  listened  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Impeachment  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  declaration,  which  he  has  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
mulgate to  the  public  :— *'0n  this  Charge  (the  Begum  Charge) 
Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  speech  which  both  sides  of  the  House 
professed  greatly  to  admire—for  Mr.  Pitt  now  openly  appro^  - 
ed  of  the  Impeachment.  /  will  acknowledge^  that  I  did 
not  admire  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan, ^^ 
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formation  of  the  most  perfect  code  of  tyranny,  in 
every  department,  legislative,  judicial,  and  exe- 
cutive, that  ever  entered  into  the  dreams  of  in- 
toxicated power.  But,  while  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was,  at  least,  as  tyrannical  as  that  of  his 
predecessors,  the  principles  upon  which  he  founded 
that  practice  were  still  more  odious  and  unpar- 
donable. In  his  manner,  indeed,  of  defending 
himself  he  is  his  own  worst  accuser — as  there  is 
no  outrage  of  power,  no  violation  of  faith,  that 
might  not  be  justified  by  the  versatile  and  ambi- 
dextrous  doctrines,  the  lessons  of  deceit  and  rules 
of  rapine,  which  he  so  ably  illustrated  by  his 
measures,  and  has  so  shamelessly  recorded  with 
his  pen. 

Nothing  but  an  early  and  deep  initiation  in  the 
corrupting  school  of  Indian  politics  could  have 
produced  the  facility  with  which,  as  occasion  re— 
quired,  he  could  belie  his  own  recorded  asser- 
tions, turn  hostilely  round  upon  his  own  ex- 
pressed opinions,  disclaim  the  proxies  which  he 
himself  had  delegated,  and,  in  short,  get  rid  of 
all  the  inconveniences  of  personal  identity,  by 
never  acknowledging  himself  to  be  bound  by  any 
engagement  or  opinion  which  himself  had  formed. 
To  select  the  worst  features  of  his  Administration 
is  no  very  easy  task;  but  the  calculating  cruelty 
with  which  W  abetted  the  extermination  of  the 
Kohillas — his  unjust  and  precipitate  execution  of 
Nuncomar,  who  had  stood  forth  as  his  accuser, 
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and,  therefore,  became  his  victim,^ — ^his  yiolent 
aggression  upon  the  Raja  of  Benares,  and  that 
combination  of  public  and  prirate  rapacity,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  details  of  his  conduct  to  the 
royal  family  of  Oude; — ^theseare  acts,  proved  by 
the  testimony,  of  himself  and  his  accomplices, 
from  the  disgrace  of  which  no  formal  acquittal 
upon  points  of  law  can  absolve  him,  and  whose 
guilt  the  allowances  of  charity  may  extenuate, 
but  never  can  remove.    That  the  perpetrator  of 
such  deeds  should  have  been  popular  among  the 
natives  of  India  only  proves  how  low  was  the 
standard  of  justice,  to  which  the  entire  tenor  of 
our  policy  had  accustomed  them; — but  that  a 
ruler  of  this  character  should  be  held  up  to  ad- 
miration in  England,  is  one  of  those  anomalies 
with  which  England,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
abounds,  and  only  inclines  us  to  wonder  that  the 
true  worship  of  Liberty  should  so  long  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  a  country,  where  such  he- 
resies to  her  sacred  cause  are  found. 

1  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  circumstances 
and  nature  of  this  Trial,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  conspicuous  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
fore-gi'ound  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  life,  but  because 
of  that  general  interest  which  an  observer  of  our 
Institutions  must  take  in  it ,  from  the  clearness 
with  which  it  brought  into  view  some  of  their 
best  and  worst  features.  While,  on  one  side,  we 
perceive  the  weight  of  the  popular  scale,  in  the 
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lead  taken,  upon  an  occasion  of  mdh  solaBBitif 
and  importance,  by  two  persons  farovg^t  focwud 
from  the  middle  ranks  of  society  into  tke  Tery 
van  of  political  distinction  and  influence,  on  tke 
other  hand,  in  the  sympathy  and  favour  extended 
by  the  Goort  to  the  practical  asMitor  of  de^podc 
principles,  we  trace  thepreralenoeof  that  fediag 
which,  since  the  commencement  of  thelate  fiin^t 
reign«  has  made  the  Throne  the  rallying  point  of 
all  that  are  anfriendW  to  the  canse^f  fineedom. 
Again,  in  considering  the  oondnct  of  the  Crown 
Lawyers  daring  the  Tiial — the  narrow  and  irra* 
tional  roles  of  CTidence  which  they  soogjit  to  esta- 
blish— the  onconstitutional  control  assumed  by 
the  Jodges,  OTer  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  the  cause  was  tried,  and  the  refosal  to 
commauicate  the  reasons  upon  which  those  ded- 
ftions  were  founded — above  all,  too,  the  legal 
opinions  expressed  on  the  great  question  relatiTe 
to  the  abatement  of  an  Impeachment  by  Dissolu- 
tion, in  which  almost  the  whole  body  of  lawyers^ 
took  the  wrong,  the  pedantic,  and  the  unstates- 
uiao'like  side  of  the  <jaestion; — ^while  in  all  these 
indications  of  the  spirit  of  that  profession,  and 
of  its  propensity  to  tie  down  the  giant.  Truth, 

*  Among  the  rest.  Lord  Erskioe,  who  allowed  his  profies- 
^yfUf  oa  this  occasion,  to  sund  in  the  lig^t  of  his  indgment. 
^*  h%Ut  a  Bisi-prins  lawyer  (said  Barke)  giving  an  opinion 
*m  ikm  duraUon  of  an  Impeachment— as  well  might  a  rahbit, 
that  hrecds  six  times  a  year,  pretend  to  know  anv  thing  of 
tb*  fK»'au«oof  an  elephant ! " 
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if»  onall  tkicads  oftediiiiaility  andpvew* 
ioity  w^  pescerfe  the  daa^r  to  be  qppvdiended 
firoia.tlieiiiteifeveBceof  sndiJi  qpmtmpolitici; 
(A  the  other  side,  atnyed  against  these  petty 
liEtics  of.  the  Fomm,  we  see  the  broad  banner  ot 
Ccmstltntional.Law,  iiqphdd  alike  by  a  Fox  and  a 
K^a  Sheridan  and  a  Dondas,  and  find  tindi 
td^lfMid  soise.tskingiefage  tnm,  the  cquifoca* 
tMMmof  Icvrf ers^  m  such  consoling  docnments  as 
die  Xqpmt  iqpon  the  Abuses  of  the  IVial  by  Bnke 
--a  doconient  ivlvch,  if  erer  a  reform  of  the 
IngUsh  law  shcald  be  attempted,  will  stand  as  a 
(Kat  gniding  li^t  to  the  adTentoiers  in  that  he- 
imeentr^rise.' 

It  has  been  fieqnently  asserted,  that  on  the 
efening'of  Jfr.  Sheridan's  grand,  di^lay  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  School  for  Scandal  and 
The  Duenna  were  acted  at  CoTent-Garden  and 
Drury-Lane,  and  thus  three  great  audiences  were 
at  the  same  moment  amused,  agitated,  and,  as  it 
were,  wielded  by  the  intellect  of  one  man.  As 
this  triple  triumph  of  talent — this  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  Genius  to  multiply  itself,  like  an 
Indian  god — was,  in  the  instance  of  Sheridan,  not 
only  possible,  but  within  the  scope  of  a  very  easy 
arrangement,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  such 
coincidence  did  actually  take  place,  and  that  the 
ability  to  have  achieved  the  miracle  is  all  that 
can  be  with  truth  attributed  to  him.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  play-bills  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  theatres  duiiiig  this  period,  I  have  ascer- 
tained, with  regret,  that  neither  on  the  evening 
of  the  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  nor  on 
any  of  the  days  of  the  oration  in  Westminster 
Hall,  was  there  either  at  Covent-Garden,  Drory- 
Lane,  or  Haymarket  theatres,  any  piece  whatever 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  acted. 

The  following  passages  of  a  letter  from  SB88 
Sheridan  to  her  sister  in  Ireland,  written  while 
on  a  visit  with  her  brother  in  London,  though 
referring  to  a  later  period  of  the  Trial,  niiay  with- 
out impropriety  be  inserted  here  :r— 

'*  Just  as  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  I  was  set- 
ting out  for  the  trial  with  Mrs.  Crewe  and  Mrs.  Dixon. 
I  was  fortunate  in  my  day,  as  I  heard  all  the  principal 
8peakei*s— Mr.  Burke  I  admired  the  least — Mr.  Fox  very 
much  indeed.     The  subject,  in  itself,  was  not  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  the  debate  turned  merely  on  a  point 
of  law,  but  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  and  the  amaz- 
ing precision  with  which  he  conveys  his  ideas  is  truly 
delightful.     And  last,  not  least,  I  heard  my  brother !     I 
cannot  express  to  you  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
pride  that  filled  my  heart  at  the  moment  he  rose.     Had 
I  never  seen  him  or  heard  his  name  before,  I  should 
have  conceived  him  the  first  man  among  them  at  once. 
There  is  a  dignity  and  grace  in  his  countenance  and  de- 
portment, very  striking — at  the  same  time  that  one 
cannot  trace  the  smallest  degree  of  conscious  superiority 
in  his  manner.    His  voice,  too,  appeared  tome  extreme- 
ly fine.     The  speech  itself  was  not  much  calculated  to 
display  the  talents  of  an  orator,  as  of  course  it  related. 
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only  to  dry  matter.  You  may  suppose  I  am  not  so 
lavish  of  praises  before  indifferent  persons,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  acquit  me  of  partiality  in  what  I  have  said. 
When  they  left  the  Hall  we  walked  about  some  time, 
and  were  joined  by  several  of  the  managers — among  the 
rest  by  Mr.  Burke,  whom  we  set  down  at  his  own  house. 
They  seem  now  to  have  better  hopes  of  the  business  than 
they  have  had  for  some  time ;  as  the  point  urged  with  so 
modi  force  and  apparent  success  relates  to  very  material 
evidence  which  the  Lords  have  refused  to  hear,  but 
which,  once  produced,  must  prova  strongly  against  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  from  what  passed  yesterday  they  think 
then*  Lordships  must  jield. — We  sat  in  the  King's 
box,"  etc. 


VOL.  11. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DEATH   OF   MR.    SHERIDAn's    FATHER. ^VERSES  V% 

MRS.  SHERIDAN  OV  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SI^T^ft, 
MRS.  TIGKELL. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  father  of  lIr.Siie>^ 
ri4an  died.  He  had  been  recommended  to  tiy 
the  air  of  Lisbon  for  his  health,  and  had  left 
Dublin  for  that  purpose,  accompained  by  his 
younger  daughter.  But  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  malady  prevented  him  from  proceeding  far- 
ther than  Margate,  where  he  died  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  attended  in  his  last  moments 
by  his  son  Kichard. 

We  have  seen  with  what  harshness,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  Mr.  SheriddD  was  for  many  years 
treated  by  his  father,  and  how  persevering  and 
affectionate  were  the  efforts,  in  spite  of  many 
capricious  repulses,  that  he  made  to  be  restored  to 
forgiveness  and  favour.  In  his  happiest  moments, 
both  of  love  and  fame,  the  thought  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  paternal  roof  came  across  him 
with  a  chill  that  seemed  to  sadden  all  his  triumph .  * 

*  See  the  letter  written  by  him  immediately  after  hit  mar- 
riage, jDa|^io3,  vol.  i.  and  the  anecdote  in  page  147,  vol.  i. 
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When  it  is  considerefd,  too,  that  the  father,  to 
whom  he  felt  thus  amiably,  had  never  distin-^ 
guished  him  by  any  particular  kindness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  always  shown  a  marked  pre^fs- 
rence  for  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  his  brother 
Charles — it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge,  in 
such  true  filial  aifection,  a  proof  that  talent  was 
not  the  only  ornament  of  Sheridan,  and  that, 
however  unfavourable  to  moral  culture  was  the 
life  that  he  led,  Nature,  in  forming  his  mind, 
had  implanted  there  virtue  as  well  as  genius. 

Of  the  tender  attention  which  he  paid  to  his 
father  on  his  death-^bed,  1  am  enabled  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  no  less  a  testimony  than  the  let- 
ters written  at  the  time  by  Miss  Sheridan,  who, 
as  I  have  already  said,  accompanied  the  old  gen- 
tleman from  Ireland,  and  now  shared  with  her 
brother  the  task  of  comforting  his  last  moments. 
And  here  it  is  difficult  even  for  contempt  to 
keep  down  the  indignation,  that  one  cannot  but 
feel  at  those  slanderers,  under  the  name  of  bio- 
graphers, who,  calling  in  malice  to  the  aid  of 
their  ignorance,  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that 
the  father  of  Sheridan  died  unattended  by  any 
of  his  nearest  relatives  ! — Such  are  ever  the  marks 
that  Dulness  leaves  behind,  in  its  Gothic  irrup- 
tions into  the  sanctuary  of  departed  Genius— <le- 
iacing  what  it  cannot  understand,  polluting  what 
it  has  not  the  soul  to  reverence,  and  taking  re* 
▼enge  for  its  own  darkness  by  the  wanton  "pio-^ 
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fanation  of  all  that  is  sacred   in    the  eyes  of 
others. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  their  father,  She- 
ridan removed  his  sister  to  Deepden — a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Surrey,  which  His  Grace 
had  lately  lent  him — and  then  returned,  himself, 
to  Margate,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  his  father's 
remains.  The  letters  of  Miss  Sheridan  are  ad- 
dressed to  her  elder  sister  in  Ireland,  and  the  first, 
which  1  shall  give  entire,  was  written  a  day  or 
two  after  her  arrival  at  Deepden. 

^*  Mt  DEJkR  Lots;  Dibden,  August  i8. 

*'  Though  you  have  ever  been  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts,  yet  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  write  since 
the  few  lines  I  sent  from  Margate.     I  hope  this  will  find 
you,  lu  some  degree,  recovered  from  the  shock. yoa  must 
have  experienced  from  the  late  melancholy  event*    I 
trust  to  your  own  piety  and  the  tenderness  of  your  wor* 
thy  husband,  for  procuring  yeu  such  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness of  mind  as  may  secure  your  health  from  injury.   ,In 
the  midst  of  what  I  have  sufifered  I  have  been  thankful 
that  you  did  not  share  a  scene  of  distress  which  you 
could  not  have  relieved.     I  have  supported  myself^  but 
I  am  sure,  had  we  been  together,  we  should  have  suffer- 
ed more. 

'*  With  regard  to  my  brother's  kindness,  I  can  scarce- 
ly express  to  you  how  great  it  has  been.  He  saw  my 
father  while  he  was  still  sensible^  and  never  quitted  him 
till  the  awful  moment  was  past. — ^I  will  not  now  dwell 
on  particulars.     My  mind  is  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 

ter  on  the  subject,  and  you  could  only  be  distressed 


«  mued  with  mj  gratitade.  tin.  Sheridn's 
on  of  me  WIS  truly  afTectionale.  Thej  leare  me 
elT  now  as  much  as  I  please,  as  Ihad  goaetbroagh 
h  faligDc  of  body  and  mind  that  I  require  sdnw 
I  have  not,  as  jou  may  suppose,  looked  moch 
)  ibe  present  hoar,  but  1  begin  to  be  more  com- 
I  could  now  rajoy  jour  society,  and  I  wish  for 
ly.  I  should  Ihiakl  may  hope  to  see  yo*  sooner 
jbod  tban  you  had  intended ;  but  you  will  write 
rery  soon,  and  let  me  kaow  every  thing  thai  can- 
non. I  know  not  whether  you  will  feel  like  me  a 
iutlj  pleasure  in  the  reOeclion  thai  my  Either  re- 
llie  last  kind  offices  from  my  brother  Ridiard,* 
CoadDCl  on  ihii  occasiou  must  connnce  erery  one 
:  gDOdness  of  his  heart  and  the  truth  of  hb  Glial 
in.  One  more  reflection  of  consolation  is,  thai 
ig  wM  omiKed  that  could  hare  prolonged  hii  life 
ed  his  latter  hours.  'God  bless  and  presene  you, 
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my  dear  love.  I  shall  soon  write  more  to  yoa,  bulshaU 
ibr  a  short  time  suspend  ray  journal,  as  still  too  many 
painful  thoughts  will  crowd  upon  me  to  suffer  me  to 

regain  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  I  should  wish  when  I 
write  to  you. 

*«  Ever  affectionately  your 

»*  E.  SHSRiDiir." 

In  another  letter,  dated  a  few  days  after,  she 
gives  an  account  of  the  domestic  life  of  Mrs.  She- 
ridan, which,  like  every  thing  that  is  related  of 
that  most  interesting  woman,  excites  a  feefing 
towards  her  memory  little  short  of  love. 

*'  Mt  Deab  Love,  Dihden,  Friday,  a 2. 

**  I  shall  endeayour  to  resume  my  journal,  though  my 
anxiety  to  hear  from  you  occupies  my  mind  in  a  way  that 
unfits  mo/or  writing.  I  have  been  here  almost  a  week 
in  perfect  quiet.  While  there  was  company  in  thehouse» 
I  stayed  in  my  room,  and  since  my  brother^s  leaving  us 
to  go  to  Margate,  I  have  sat  at  times  with  Mrs.  SheridM, 
who  b  kind  and  considerate  j  so  that  Ihaye  entire  li- 
berty. Her  poor  sister's*  children  are  ail  with  her. 
The  girl  gives  her  constant  employment,  and  seems  to 
profit  by  being  under  so  good  an  instructor.  Their 
father  was  here  for  some  days,  but  I  did  not  sec  him. 
Last  night  Mrs.  S.  showed  me  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Tickell, 
which  she  wears  round  her  neck.  The  thing  was^ihiisi^ 
presented  to  you :  —  it  was  not  done  after  her  death, 
but  a  short  time  before  it.  The  sketch  was  taken  while 
she  slept,  by  a  painter  at  Bristol.  This  Mrs.  Sheridan 
got  copied  by  Cosway,  who  has  softened  down  the 

*  Mrs.  Ticlell. 
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traces  of  illness  in  such  a  way  that  the  picture  conveys 
no  gloomy  idea.  It  represents  her  in  a  sweet  sleep ,. 
which  must  ha?e  been  soothing  to  her  friend,  after 
seeing  her  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  constant 
suffering. 

'*  My  brother  left  us  Wednesday  morning,  and  we 
do  not  expect  him  to  return  for  some  days.  He  meant 
only  to  stay  at  Margate  long  enough  to  attend  the  last 
melancholy  office,  which  it  was  my  poor  father's  ex- 
press desire  should  be  performed  in  whate?er  parish  he 
died. 


"  Sunday. 
'*  Dick  is  still  in  town,  and  we  do  not  expect  him  for 
some  time.  Mrs.  Sheridan  seems  now  quite  reconciled 
to  tliese  little  absences^  which  she  knows  are  unavoid- 
able. I  never  saw  any  one  so  constant  in  employing 
every  moment  of  her  time,  and  to  that  I  attribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  recovery  of  her  health  and  spirits. 
The  education  of  her  niece^  her  music,  books,  and  work, 
occupy  every  minute  of  the  day.  After  dinner,  the 
children,  who  call  her  <^  Mamma-aunt,"  spend  some 
time  with  us,  and  her  manner  to  them  is  truly  delight- 
ful. The  girl,  you  know,  is  the  eldest.  The  eldest  boy 
is  about  five  years  old,  very  like  his  father,  but  extreme- 
ly gentle  in  his  manners.  The  youngest  is  past  three. 
The  whole  set  then  retire  to  the  music-room.  As  yet  I 
cannot  enjoy  their  parties ;  —  a  song  from  Mrs.  Sheridan 
affected  me  last  night  in  a  most  painful  manner.  I  shall 
not  try  the  experiment  soon  again.  Mrs.  S.  blamed  her- 
self for  putting  me  to  the  trials  and,  after  tea,  got  a 
book,  which  she  read  to  us^till  supper.  This,  1  find,^is 
the  general  way  of  passing  the  evening. 
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**  They  are  now  at  their  music,  and  I  have  retired 
to  add  a  few  lines.  This  day  has  been  more  gloomy  than 
we  haVe  been  for  some  days  past ;  —  it  is  the  first  day 
of  our  getting  into  mourning.  All'the  servants  in  deep 
mourning  made  a  melancholy  appearance,  and  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  sit  out  the  dinner.  But,  as  I  have 
dined  below  since  there  has  been  only  Mrs.  Sheridan 
and  Miss  Linley  here,  I  would  not  suffer  a  circum- 
stance, to  which  I  must  accustom  myself,  to  break  in  on 
their  comfort." 

These  children,  to  whom  Mrs.  Sheridan  thus 
wholly  devoted  herself,  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  had  lost  their  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Tickell,  in  the  year  1787,  by  the  same 
complaint  that  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  their 
aunt.  The  passionate  attachment  of  Mrs*.  She- 
ridan to  this  sister,  and  the  deep  grief  with 
which  she  mourned  her  loss,  are  expressed  in  a 
poem  of  her  own  so  touchingiy,  that,  to  those 
who  love  the  language  of  real  feelings  I  need  not 
apologise  for  their  introduction  here.  Poetry,  in 
general,  is  but  a  cold  interpreter  of  sorrow}  and 
the  more  it  displays  its  skill,  as  an  art,  the  less  is 
it  likely  to  do  justice  to  nature.  In  writing  these 
verses,  however,  the  workmanship  was  forgotten 
in  the  subject ;  and  the  critic,  to  feel  them  as  he 
ought,  should  forget  his  own  craft  in  reading 
thorn. 
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* '   Written  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1 788. 

*'*'  The  hoitt*8  and  days  pass  on  ;-^  sweet  Spring 

retoriM, 
And  whbpers  comfort  to  the  heart  that  mourns  j 
But  not  to  mine,  whose  dear  and  cherished  grief 
Asks  for  indulgence,  but  ne'er  hopes  relief. 
For,  ah !  can  changing  seasons  e'er  restore 
The  loy'd  companion  I  must  still  deplore  ? 
Shall  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  comhin'd 
Erase  thy  image,  Mary,  from  my  mind, 
Or  hid  me  hope  from  others  to  receive 
The  fond  affection  thou  alone  couldst  give  ? 
Ah,  no,  my  best  beltff^d,  thou  still  shalt  be 
My  friend,  my  sister,  all  the  world  to  me. 

*'  With  tender  woe  sad  memory  woos  back  time,* 
And  paints  the  scenes  when  youth  was  in  itfprime ; 
The  craggy    hill,  where  rocks,  with  wild  flowVs 

crown'd. 
Burst  from  the  hazle  copse  or  verdant  ground  j 
"Where  sportive  Nature  every  form  assumes, 
And,  gaily  lavish,  wastes  a  thousand  blooms  ; 
Where  oft  we  heard  the  echoing  hills  repeat 
Our  untaught  strains  and  rural  dillies  sweet, 
Till  purpling  clouds  proclaimed  the  closing  day, 
While  distant  streams  detained  the  parting  ray. 
Then,  on  some  mossy  stone  we'd  sit  us  down, 
And  watch  the  changing  sky  and  shadows  brown, 
That  swiftly  glided  o'er  the  mead  below, , 
Or  in  some  fancied  form  descended  slow. 
How  oft,  well  pleas'd  each  other  to  adorn. 
We  stripped  the  blossoms  from  the  fragrant  thorn, 
Or  caught  the  violet  where,  in  humble  bed, 
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Asham'd  of  its  own  sweets  it  hang  its  heiKl. 
Bat,  oh,  what  raptare  Mary's  efts  woald  speak, 
Tbroagh  her  dark  hair  how  rosy  glovr'd  her  cheek, 
If,  ill  her  playfal  search,  she  saw  appeaf 
The  first-'blown  cowslip  of  the  opening  year. 
Thy  gales,  oh  Spring,  then  whispered  life  and  joy ; — 
Now  memory  wakes  thy  pleasares  to  destroy. 
And  all  thy  heaaties  senre  hat  to  renew 
Regrets,  too  keen  for  reason  to  sabdae. 
Ah  me !  while  tender  recollections  rise. 
The  ready  tears  obscare  my  saddened  eyes, 
And,  while  sarroanding  objects  they  conceal. 
Her  form  beloy'd  the  trembling  drops  reveal. 

*'*'  Sometimes  the  lovely,  blooming  girl  I  view. 
My  youth's  companion,  friend  for  ever  true. 
Whose  looks,  the  sweet  expressions  of  a  heart 
So  gaily  innocent,  so  yoid  of  art. 
With  soft  attraction  whisperM  blessings  drew 
From  all  who  stoppM,  her  beauteous  face  to  view. 
Then  in  the  dear  domestic  Scene  I  mourn, 
And  weep  past  pleasares  never  to  return  ! 
There  where  each  gentle  virtue  lovM  to  rest, 
lu  the  pure  mansion  of  my  Mary's  breast. 
The  days  of  social  happiness  are  o'er. 
The  voice  of  harmony  is  heard  no  more  ^ 
No  more  her  graceful  tenderness  shall  prove 
The  wife's  foud  duty  or  the  parent's  love. 
Those  eyes,  which  bright'ned  with  maternal  pride, 
As  her  sweet  infants  wantou'd  by  her  side, 
'Twas  my  sad  fate  to  see  for  ever  close 
On  life,  on  love,  the  world,  and  all  its  woes  j 
To  watch  the  slow  disease,  with  hopeless  care. 
And  veil  in  painful  smiles  my  heart's  despair; 
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To  see  her  droop,  with  restless  languor  weak. 

While  £ki^  he9Mtj  «a|itle4  i9  her  cheek. 

Like  fres{i  flgw'r^,  spiifiging  from  some  mouldering 

clay, 
Cheris^^d  bj  death,  and  blooming  from  decay. 
Yet,  tho*  oppressed  by  ever-Tarying  pain. 
The  gentle  sufferer  scarcely  would  complain, 
Hid  every  sigh,  each  trembling  doubt  reprov'd. 
To  spare  a  pang  to  thos^  fpnd  hearts  she  lov'd^ 
And  odei^,  in  fhorl  i^teryals  oi  ease. 
Her  kind  and  cheerful  spirit  strove  to  please  j 
Whilst  life,  alas,  unable  tp  refuse 
The  sad  delight  we  were  so  soon  to  lose, 
Treasur  d  each  word,  each  kind  expression  daim'd. — 
*  Twas  me  she  look'd  at,* — '  it  was  me  she  nam'd.' 
Thus  fondly  aootbing  grief,  too  great  to  bear. 
With  monmfii]  eagerness  and  jealous  care. 

^*'  But  soon,  abs,  from  hearts  with  sorrow  worn 
Et^d  this  last  comfort  was  for  ever  torn : 
That  mind,  the  seat  of  wisdom,  genius,  taste, 
The  cruel  hand  of  sickness  now  laid  waste  j 
Subdued  with  pain,  it  sharM  the  common  lot, 
All,  all  its  lovely  energies  foi^ot ! 
The  husband,  parent,  sister^  knelt  in  vain, 
Oue  recollecting  look  alone  to  gain  : 
The  shades  of  night  her  beaming  eyes  obscur'd, 
And  Nature,  vanquished,  no  sharp  pain  endur'd; 
Calm  and  serene — till  the  last  trembUng  breath 
Wafted  an  angel  from  the  bed  o£  death ! 

*'  Oh,  if  the  soul,  released  from  mortal  cares. 
Views  the  sad  scene,  the  voice  of  mourning  hears, 
Then^  dearest  saint,  didst  thou  thy  heav'n  forego, 
Lingering  cm  earth  in  pity  to  our  woe. 
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Twas  thy  kind  influence  soothed  our  minds  to  peace, 
And  bade  our  vain  and  selfish  murmurs  cease  ^ 
Twas  thy  soft  smile,   that  gave   the  worshipped 

clay 
Of  thy  bright  essence  one  celestial  ray,         « 
Making  e'en  death  so  beautiful,  that  we. 
Gazing  on  it,  forgot  our  mbery. 
Then — pleasing  thought ! — ere  to  the  realms  of  Ughi 
Thy  franchb'd  spirit  took  its  happy  flight, 
With  fond  regard,  perhaps,  thou  saw'st  me  bend 
O'er  the  cold  relics  of  my  heart's  best  friend. 
And  heard'st  me  swear,  while  her  dear  hand  I  prest, 
And  tears  of  agony  bedewM  my  breast. 
For  her  lov'd  sake  to  act  the  mother's  part. 
And  take  her  darling  infants  to  my  heart. 
With  tenderest  care  their  youthful  minds  improve, 
And  guard  her  treasure  with  protecting  lote. 
Once  more  look  down,  blest  creathre,  and  behold   ^ 
These  arms  the  precious  innocents  enfold  ^ 
Assist  my  erring  nature  to  fulfil 
The  sacred  trust,  and  ward  ofl^  every  ill ! 
And,  oh !  let  her^  who  is  my  dearest  care, 
Thy  blest  regard  and  heavenly  influence  share  ^ 
Teach  roe  to  form  her  pure  and  artless  mind, 
Like  thine,  as  true,  as  innocent,  as  kind, — 
That  when  some  Aiture  day  my  hopes  shall  bless. 
And  every  voice  her  virtue  shall  confess, 
When  my  fond  heart  delighted  hears  her  praise. 
As  with- unconscious  loveliness  she  strays, 
«  Such'  let  me  say,  with  tears  of  joy  the  while, 

*  Such  was  the  softness  of  my  Mary's  smile  j 

*  Such  was  her  youth,  so  blithe,  so  rosy  sweet, 
her  mind ,  unpractisM  in  deceit ; 
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*  With  artless  elegance,  unstudied  grace, 

*  Thus  did  she  gain  in  every  heart  a  place !' 

**  Then,  Tvhile  the  dear  remembrance  I  behold. 
Time  shall  steal  on,  nor  tell  me  I  am  old. 
Till,  nature  weaned,  each  fond  duty  o'er, 
I  join  my  Angel  Friend — to  part  no  more !" 

To  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  during  the 
last  moments  of  his  father,  a  further  testimony 
has  been  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jar- 
vis,  a  medical  gentleman  of  Margate,  who  at- 
tended Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  on  that  occasion, 
and  whose  interesting  communication  I  shall 
here  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

'^  On  the  loth  of  August,  1788,  I  was  first  called  on 
to  visit  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  then  fast  declining  at 
his  lodgings  in  this  place,  where  he  was  in  the  care  of 
his  daughtflii*.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  R.  B.  Shersdan  ar- 
rived here  from  town,  having  brought  wilh  him  Dr. 
Morris,  of  Parliament  Street,  I  was  in  the  bed-room  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  when  the  son  arrived,  and  witnessed  an 
interview  in  which  the  father  showed  himself  to  be 
strongly  impressed  by  his  son's  attention,  saying,  with 
considerable  emotion,  *  Oh  Dick,  I  give  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  !'  and  seeming  to  imply  by  his  manner,  that 
his  son  had  been  less  to  blame  than  himself,  for  any 
previous  want  of  cordiality  between  them. 

'*  On  my  making  my  last  call  for  the  evening,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Sheridan,  with  delicacy,  but  much  earnestness,  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  the  nurse  in  attendance  on  his  father, 
might  not  be  so  competent  as  myself  to  the  requisite 
attentions,  and  his  hope  that  I  would  consent  to  remain 
in  the  room  for  a  few  of  the  first  hours  of  the  night ;  as 
VOL.  II-  7 
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he  himself,  haring  been  travelliDg  the  preceding  night, 
required  some  short  repose.  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  remained  at  the  father^s  bedside  till  relieved 
by  the  son,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; — ^he 
then  insisted  on  taking  my  place.  From  this  time  he 
never  quitted  the  house  till  his  father's  death ;  on  the  day 
after  which  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  now  before  me,  of 
which  the  annexed  is  an  exact  copy  : 

"Sir,  Friday  Morning, 

'*  I  wished  to  see  you  this  momiug  before  I  went,  to 
thank  you  for  your  atttention  and  trouble.  You  will  be 
io  good  to  give  the  account  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who  will 
settle  it ;  and  I  must  further  beg  your  acceptance  of  the 
inclosed  from  myself. 

'*  lam.  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  R.  B.  Shemdjln." 

**  1  have  explained  to  Dr.  Morris  (who  has  informed 
me  that  you  will  recommend  a  proper  person),  that  it  is 
my  desire  to  have  the  hearse,  and  the  manner  of  coming 
to  town,  as  respectful  as  possible.' 

'  *  The  inclosure,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  a  bank- 
note of  ten  pounds, — a  most  liberal  remuneration.  Mr. 
R.  B.  Sheridan  left  Margate,  intending  that  his  father 
should  be  buried  in  London ;  but  he  there  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  his  father's  expressed  wish,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  parish  next  to  that  in  which  be 
should  happen  to  die.  He  then,  consequently,  return- 
ed to  Margate,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Tickell,with  whom,  and  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself,  he 
followed  his  father's  remains  to  the  burial-place,  which 
was  not  in  Margate  church-yard,  but  in  the  north  aisle 
xhurch  at  St.  Peter's." 
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Mr.  Jarvis,  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  given  this  extract,  had  once,  as  he  informs 
me,  the  intention  of  having  a  cenotaph  raised,  to 
tbe  memory  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  father,  in  the 
church  of  Margate.  *  With  this  view  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Parr  for  an  Inscription,  and  the  following 
is  the  tribate  to  his  old  friend  with  which  that 
learned  and  kind-hearted  man  supplied  him : — 

**This  nMmimieDt,  A.  D.  18249  wis,  bj  sabscription, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thoouis  Sheridan,  Eiq.,  who 
died  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  John,  August  14* 
1788,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and,  aooording  to  hb 
own  request,  was  diere  buried.     He  was  gnuKison  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  brotha-  of  Dr.  William,  a 
conscientious  non-juror,  who^  in  169 1,  was  deprired  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Kihnore.    HewasthesonctfDr.Thcniias 
Sieridan,  a  profound  scholar  and  eminent  sdiocdmaster, 
intimately  connected  with  Dean  Swift  and  other  illus- 
trious writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     He  was 
hosband  to  the  ingenious  and  amiable  author  of  Sidney 
Biddulph,  and  sereral  drama  tic  pieces  faTonrably  received. 
He  was  father  of  the  celebrated  orator  and  dramatist. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.     He  had  been  ibe  school- 
fellow, and,  through  life,  was  the  companion,  of  tbe 
amiable  Archbishop  Afarkham.     He  was  the  friend  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Sumner^  master  of  Harrow  School,  and 
the  well-known  Dr.  Parr.     He  took  his  first  academical 

*  Thongh  ihis  idea  was  relinqnished,  it  appears  that  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  with  a  zeal  for  the  memorj  of  talent 
highly  honoarable  to  him,  has  recently  caused  a  monoment 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  to  be  raised  in  the  charch  of  St. 
Peter. 
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degree  in  the  University  of  Dublin «  about  1736.  He 
was  honoured  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  de-  - 
gree  of  A.  M.  in  1758,  and  in  1759  he  obtained  the  same 
distinction  at  Cambridge.  He,  for  many  years^  presid- 
ed over  the  theatre  of  Dublin ;  and,  at  Drury  Lane,  he 
in  public  estimation  stood  next  to  David  Garrick.  Id 
the  Uterary  world  he  was  distinguished  by  numerous 
and  useful  writings  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language.  Through  some  of  his  opinions  ran  a  vein  of 
singularity,  mingled  with  the  rich  ore  of  genius.  In 
his  manners  there  was  dignified  ease ; — in  his  spirit,  in- 
vincible firmness ; — and  in  his  habits  and  principles,  un- 
sullied integrity." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ILLNESS    OF    THE    KTSiG. REGENCY. PRTVATE 

LIFE  OF   MR.    SHERIDAN. 

Ma.  Sheridan  had  assuredly  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  deficiency  of  excitement  in  the  new 
career  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself.  A  suc« 
cession  of  great  questions,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, came,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  waves 
described  by  the  poet, — 

*'  And  one  no  sooner  touchM  the  shore,  and  died. 
Than  a  new  follower  rose,  and  swelled  as  proudly.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  impulse  which  his  own  genius 
had  given  to  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  begun 
to  abate,  when  the  indisposition  of  the  King 
opened  another  field,  not  only  for  the  display  of 
all  his  various  powers,  but  for  the  fondest  specu- 
lations of  his  interest  and  ambition. 

The  robust  health  and  temperate  habits  of  the 
Monarch,  while  they  held  out  the  temptation  of 
a  long  lease  of  power  to  those  who  either  enjoyed 
or  were  inclined  to  speculate  in  his  favour,  gave 
proportionably  the  grace  of  disinterestedness  to 
the  followers  of  an  Heir-Apparent,  whose  means 

7- 
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of  rewarding  their  devotion  were,  from  the  same 
causes,  uncertain  and  remote.  The  alarming 
illness  of  the  Monarch,  however,  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  prospect  : — Hope  was  now  seen,  like 
the  winged  Victory  of  the  ancients,  to  change 
sides;  and  both  the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  the  Prince,  as  the 
great  and  happyinillenium  of  Whiggism,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  far  greater  number,  to 
whom  the  morals  of  His  Royal  Highness  and  his 
friends  were  not  less  formidable  than  their  poli- 
tics, seemed  now  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realised. 
On  the  first  meetin-g  of  Parliament,  after  the 
illness^^tof  His  Majesty  was  known,  it  was  resolved, 
from  considerations  of  delicacy,  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  6md  x)f 
which  period  it  was  expected  tliat  another  short 
adjournment  would  be  proposed  by  the  Minister. 
In  this  interval,  the  followingjudicious  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan:— 

"Sia, 
^^  From  the  intelHgence  of  to-day  we  are  led  to  think 
that  Pitt  will  make  something  more  of  a  speech,  in  mov- 
ing to  adjourn  on  Thursday,  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
In  this  case  we  presume  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be  of 
opinion  that  we  must  not  be  wholly  silent.  I  possessed 
Payne  yesterday  with  my  sentiments  on  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  appeared  to  me  best  to  be  adopted  on  this 
that  they  might  be  submitted  to  Your  Bo^ 
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Highness*8  considentioD ,  and  I  take  die  liberty  of  re- 
peatiDg  mj  firm  conTictioo,  that  it  will  greatly  adfance 
I  Tour  Royal  Uighness's  credit,  and^  in  case  of  events,  lay 
the  strongest  grounds  to  hafiBe  every  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion to  Your  Royal  Highnesses  just  claims  and  right,  that 
the  language  of  those  who  may  he,  in  any  sort,  suspect- 
ed of  knowing  Your  Royal  Highnesses  wishes  and  feel- 
ings, should  be  that  of  great  moderation  in  disclaiming 
all  party  views,  and  avowing  the  atmost  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  delay.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  perfecly  aware  of  the  arts  which  will  be  practised, 
and  the  advantages  which  some  people  will  attempt  to 
gain  by  time  :  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  should 
advance  their  evil  views  by  showing  the  least  impatience 
or  suspicion  at  present  5  and  I  am  alsb  eonvinoed  that  a 
third  party  will  soon  appear,  whose  efforts  may,  in  the 
most  dedsive  manner,  prevent  this  sort  of  situation  and 
proceeding  from  continuing  long.  Payne  will  probably 
have  submitted  to  Your  Royal  Highness  more  fully  my 
idea  on  this  subject,  towards  which  I  have  already  taken 
some  successful  steps  *  Your  Royal  Highness  will,  lam 
sure,  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  the  freedom  with 
which  I  give  my  opinion ;  —  after  which  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  whatever  Your  Royal  Highnesses  judgment 
decides,  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  conduct,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  so  to  others/' 

Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Payne,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  this  letter,  held  the  situation 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  in  attendance  upon  His  Royal 
Highness   during  the  early  part    of  the    King's 

*  This  must  allude  lo  the  negotiation  with  Lord  Tburlow. 
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illness,  at  Windsor.  The  following  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Mr.  Sheridan  at  this  period, 
contain  some  curious  particulars,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  patient  himself,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  those  about  him,  which,  however  secret 
and  confidential  they  were  at  the  time,  may  now, 
without  scruple,  be  made  matters  of  history  :-— 

*'  Mr  Dear  ScttAiDAN,    Half-ptist  ten  at  night. 

**  I  arrived  here  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
Pitt  had  left  it.  I  inclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  the 
Prince  has  just  written  to  the  Chancellor,  and  sent  by 
express^  which  will  give  you  the  outline  of  the  conver- 
sation with  the  Prince,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
King^s  health.  I  think  it  an  advisable  measure,*  as  it 
is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways,  without  being  unfit  to 
be  shewn  to  whom  he  pleases,  —  but  which  he  will,  I 
think,  understand  best  himself.  Pitt  desired  the  long- 
est delay  that  could  be  granted  with  propriety,  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  the  present  calamity.  The  Duke 
of  York,  who  is  looking  over  me,  and  b  just  come  out 
of  the  King's  room,  bids  me  add,  that  His  Majesty^s  situa- 
tion is  every  moment  becoming  worse.  His  pulse  is 
weaker  and  weaker ;  and  the  Doctors  say  it  is  impos- 
sible to  survive  it  long,  if  his  situation  does  not  take  some 
extraordinary  change  in  a  few  hours. 

**  So  far  I  had  got  when  your  servant  came,  meaning 
to  send  this  by  the  express  that  carried  the  Chancellor's 
letter;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Prince  has  desired  Doc- 
tor Warren  to  write  an  account  to  him,  which  he  is  now 
doing.     His  letter  says,  if  an  amendment  does  not  take 
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place  in  twenty^four  hours,  it  is  impossible  for  the  King 
to  support  it :  — he  adds  to  me,  he  Tvill  answer  for  his 
Dcver  living  to  be  declared  a  lunatic.  I  say  all  this  to 
you  in  confidence,  (though  I  will  not  answer  for  being 
intelligible,)  as  it  goes  by  your  own  servant ;  but  I  need 
not  add,  your  own  discretion  will  remind  you  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  neither  my  name  nor  those  I  use  should 
be  quoted  even  to  many  of  our  best  friends,  whose  repe- 
tition, without  any  ill  intention,  might  frustrate  views 
they  do  not  see. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  papers,  the  Prince  thinks  you 
had  better  leave  them  to  themselves,  as  we  cannot  au- 
thorise any  report,  nor  can  he  contradict  the  worst  ^  — 
a  few  hours  must,  every  individual  says,  terminate  our 
suspense,  and,  therefore^  all  precaution  must  be  need- 
less:—  however,  do  what  you  think  best.  His  Royal 
Highness  would  write  to  you  himself;  —  the  agitation 
he  b  in  will  not  permit  it.  Since  this  letter  was  begun, 
all  articulation  even  seems  to  be  at  an  end  with  the  poor 
King  j  but  for  the  two  hours  preceding,  he  was  in  a 
most  determined  frenzy.  In  short,  I  am  myself  in  so 
violent  a  state  of  agitation,  from  participating  in  the 
feelings  of  those  about  me,  that  if  I  am  intelligible  to 
you,  'lis  more  than  I  am  to  myself.  Cataplasms  are  on 
Hb  Majesty's  feet^  and  strong  fomentations  have  been 
used  without  effect  :  but  let  me  quit  so  painful  a  subject. 
The  Prince  was  much  pleased  with  my  conversation  with 
Lord  Loughborough,  to  whom  I  do  not  write,  as  I  con- 
ceive 'tis  the  same,  writing  to  you. 

"  The  Archbishop  has  written  a  very  handsome  let- 
ter, expressive  of  bis  duty  and  offer  of  service  j  but  he  is 
not  required  to  come  down,  it  being  thought  too  late. 
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*'  Good  nigbt. — ^I  will  write  upon  every  occasion  that 
information  may  be  useful. 

''  Ever  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  J.  W.  Payne." 

*'  I  bare  been  mucb  pleased  witb  tbe  Duke's  zeal 
since  my  return,  especially  in  tbis  communication  to 
you." 

'*  Dear  Shekidak,  T\velve  o'clock,  noon, 

*'  Tbe  King  last  nigbt  about  twelve  o'clock,  being 
then  in  a  situation  be  could  not  long  bave  survived,  by 
tbe  effect  of  Jameses  powder,  bad  a  profuse  stool,  afltei* 
wbicb  a  strong  perspiration  appeared,  and  be  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep.  We  were  in  bopes  tbis  was  the  crisis 
of  bis  disorder,  altbougb  tbe  doctors  were  fearful  it  was 
so  only  witb  respect  to  one  part  of  bis  disorder.  How- 
ever, these  bopes  continued  not  above  an  hour,  when 
be  awoke,  with  a  well-conditioned  skin,  no  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  fever,  but  witb  tbe  exact  state  be  was 
in  before,  with  all  the  gestures  and  ravings  of  the  most 
confirmed  maniac,  and  a  new  noise,  in  imitation  of  the 
bowling  of  a  dog  j  in  tbis  situation  be  was  this  moi*ning 
at  one  o'clock,  when  we  came  to  bed.  The  Duke  of 
York^  who  has  been  twice  in  my  room  in  the  course  of 
tbe  nigbt,  immediately  from  tbe  King^s  apartment,  says 
there  has  not  been  one  moment  of  lucid  interval  during 
tbe  whole  night, — which,  I  must  observe  to  you,  is  tbe 
concurriug,  as  well  2iS fatal  testimony  of  all  about  him, 
from  tbe  first  moment  of  His  Majesty's  confinement. 
Tbe  doctors  bave  since  had  their  consultation,  and  find 
His  Majesty  calmer,  and  his  pulse  tolerably  good  and 
much  reduced,  but  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity.   His  theme  has  been  all  tbis  day  on  tbe  subject 
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9f  religion,  and  of  his  being  inspired,  from  which  his 
physicians  draw  the  worst  consequences,  as  to  any  hopes 
of  amendment.     In  this  situation  His  Majesty  remains 
at  the  present  moment,  which  I  give  you  at  length,  to 
prevent  your  giving  credit  to  the  thousand  ridiculous 
reports  that  we  hear,  even  upon  the  spot.     Truth  is  not 
easily  got  at  in  palaces,  and  so  I  find  here ;  and  time 
only  slowly  brings  it  to  one^s  knowledge.     One  hears  a 
little  bit  every  day  from  somebody,  that  has  been  re- 
served with  great  costiveness,  or  purposely  forgotten;  and 
by  all  such  accounts  I  find  that  the  present  dbtemper  has 
been  very  palpable  for  some  time  past,  previous  to  any 
confinement  from  sickness ;  and  so  apprehensive  have 
the  people  about  him  been  of  giving  offence  by  interrup- 
tion, that  the  two  days  (viz.  yesterday  se^nnight  and  the 
Monday  following)  that  he  was  five  hours  each  on  horse- 
back, he  was  in  a  confirmed  frenzy.     On  the  Monday 
at  his  return  he  burst  out  into  tears  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  said,  *  He  wished  to  God  he  might  die,  for  he  was 
going  to  be  mad ;'  and  the  Queen,  who  sent  to  Dr.  War- 
ren, on  his  arrival,  privately  communicated  her  know- 
ledge of  his  situation  for  some  time  past,  and  the  me- 
lancholy event  as  it  stood  exposed.     I  am  prolix  upon 
all  these  different  reports,  that  you  may  be  completely 
master  of  the  subject  as  it  stands,  and  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  advertise  you  of  in  all  its  variations.     Warren, 
who  is  the  living  principle  in  this  business^  ( for  poor 
Baker  is  half  crazed  himself,)  and  who  I  see  every  half 
hour,  is  extremely  attentive  to  the  King's  disorder.  The 
various  fluctuations  of  his  ravings,  as  well  as  general 
situation   of  his  health,  are  accurately  written  down 
throughout  the  day,  and  this  we  have  got  signed  by  the 
Physicians  every  day^  and  all  proper  enquiry  invited ; 
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for  I  think  it  necessary  to  do  every  thing  that  inay  pr^ 
vent  their  making  use  hereafter  of  any  thing  like  jea- 
lousy, suspicion,  or  mystery,  to  ci'eate  public  distrust ; 
and,  therefore,  the  best  and  most  unequivocal  n^eans  of 
satisfaction  shall  be  always  attended  to. 

"  Five  o'clock,  P.  M. 

*^  So  far  I  had  proceeded  when  I  was,  on  some  busi- 
ness of  importance,  obliged  to  break  off  till  now  j  aud^ 
on  my  return,  found  your  letter;-*- 1  need  not, I  hope, 
say  your  confidence  is  as  safe  as  if  it  was  returned  to 
your  own  mind,  and  your  advice  will  always  be  thank- 
fully adopted.  The  event  we  looked  for  last  ni^t  if 
postponed^  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  so  that^  at  least, 
we  shall  have  time  to  consider  more  maturely.  The 
Doctors  told  Pitt  they  would  beg  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
their  declaration  for  a  fortnight  as  to  the  incurability 
of  the  King's  mind,  and  not  to  be  surprised  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  they  should  ask  more  time  j  but 
that  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  declare  now,  for  the 
furtherance  of  public  business,  that  he  is  now  insane  j 
that  it  appears  to  be  unconnected  with  any  other  disease 
of  his  body,  and  that  they  have  tried  all  their  skill 
without  effect,  and  that  to  the  disease  they  at  present 
see  no  end  in  their  contemplation : — these  are  their  own 
words,  which  is  all  that  can  be  implied  in  an  absolute 
declaration, — >for  infallibility  cannot  be  asciibed  to 
them. 

*'  Should  not  something  be  done  about  the  puUic 
amusements?  If  il  was  represented  to  Pitt,  it  might 
embarrass  them  either  way;  particularly  as  it  might 
call  for  a  public  account  every  day.  I  think  the  Chan- 
cellor might  take  a  good,  opportunity  to  break  with  his 
colleagues,  if  they  propose  restriction  :  the  Law  autho- 
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rity  would  have  great  weight  with  us,  as  well  as  pre- 
venting even  a  design  of  moving  the  City ;  —  at  all 
events,  I  think  Parliament  would  not  confirm  their  opi- 
nion. If  Pitt  stirs  much,  I  think  any  attempt  to  grasp 
at  power  might  be  fatal  to  his  interest,  at  least,  well 
tdrned  against  it. 

^^  The  Prince  has  sent  for  me  directly,  so  I'll  send 
thb  now,  and  write  again." 

Iq  the  words,  '^  I  think  the  Chancellor  might 
take  a  good  opportunity  to  break  with  his  col- 
leagues," the  writer  alludes  to  a  negotiation  which 
Sheridan  had  entered  into  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  Learned  Lord  might  be  secured,  in 
consideration  of  his  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
office  of  Chancellor  under  the  Regency. 

Lord  Thurlow  was  one  of  those  persons  who, 
being  taken  by  the  world  at  their  own  estimate  of 
themselves,  contrive  to  pass  upon  the  times  in 
which  they  live  for  much  more  than  they  are 
worth.    His  bluntness  gained  him  credit  for  supe- 
rior honesty,  and  the  same  peculiarity  of  exterior 
gave  a  weight,  not  their  own,  t-o  his  talents; — 
the  roughness  of  the  diamond  being,  by  a  very 
common  mistake,  made  the  measure  of  its  value. 
The  negotiation  for  his  alliance  on  this  occasion 
was  managed,  if  ^ot  first  suggested,  by  Sheridan  ; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  arrival  from  the  Continent, 
(having  been  sent  for  express  upon  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  King's  illness,) found  consider- 
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able  progress  already  made  in  the  preliminarieB 
of  this  heterogeneous  compact. 

The  following  letter  from  Admiral  Payne, 
written  immediately  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox, 
contains  some  further  allusions  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chancellor  : — 

''  My  Deaa  Sheridan, 
^'  I  am  this  moment  returned  with  the  Prince  from 
riding,  and  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  of  Charles  Fox's 
arrival ;  on  which  account,  he  says,  I  must  go  to  town 
to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to  meet  you  at  his  house  soime 
time  before  dinner.  The  Prince  is  to  see  the  Chancellor  to^ 
morrow,  and  therefore  he  wishes  I  should  be  able  to  carry 
to  town  the  result  of  this  interview,  or  I  would  set  offin^ 
mediately.  Due  deference  is  had  to  o\\r  former  opinion 
upon  this  subject ,  and  no  courtship  will  be  practised  ^ 
for  the  chief  object  in  the  visit  is  to  show  him  the  King, 
who  has  been  worse  the  two  last  days  than  ever :  this 
morning  he  made  an  effort  to  jump  out  of  the  window, 
and  is  now  very  turbulent  and  incoherent.  Sir.  G.  Baker 
went  yesterday  to  give  Pitt  a  little  specimen  of  his  lo- 
quacity, in  his  discovery  of  some  material  state-secretSy  at 
which  he  looked  astonished.  The  Physicians  wish  him 
to  be  removed  to  Kew ;  on  which  we  shall  proceed  as 
we  setded.  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the  Foreigii 
Ministers^  respecting  what  the  P.  said  at  Bagshot;?  The 
Frenchman  has  been  here  two  days  running,  but  has 
not  seen  the  Prince.  He  sat  with  me  half  an  hour  this 
morning,  and  seemed  much  disposed  to  confer  a  little 
closely.  He  was  all  admiration  and  friendship  for  the 
Prince,  and  said  he  was  sure  every  body  would  unite  to 
give  vigour  to  his  government. 
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**  To-morrow  you  sbali  hear  particulars ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  can  only  add  I  have  none  of  the  apprehensions 
contained  in  Lord  L.'s  letter.  I  have  had  correspond- 
ence enough  myself  on  this  subject  to  convince  me  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  Ministry  managing  the  present 
Parliament  by  any  contrivance  hostile  to  the  Prince. 
Dinner  is  on  table ;  so  adieu  ^  and  be  assured  of  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of 

**  Yours  afiectionately, 
"  W'indsor,  Monday^ 5  o'clock,  P,  M.  J.  W.  P." 

'*  I  have  just  got  Rodney's  proxy  sent.'* 

The  situation  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  placed,  by 
the  treaty  thus  commenced,  before  his  arrival, 
with  the  Chancellor,  was  not  a  little  embarrassing. 
In  addition  to  the  distaste  which  he  must  have 
felt  for  such  a  union,  he  had  been  already,  it 
appears,  in  some  degree  pledged  to  bestow  the 
Great  Seal,  in  the  event  of  a  change,  upon  Lord 
Loughborough.  Finding,  however,  the  Prince 
and  his  party  so  far  committed  in  the  negotiation 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  he  thought  it  expedient, 
however  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  to  accede  to 
their  views ;  and  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  occasion,  shows  the  struggle 
with  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  which  this 
concession  cost  him : — 

"  Dear  Sheridan, 

"  I  have  swallowed  the  pill,  —  a  most  bitter  one  it 

was, — and  have  written  to  Lord  Loughborough,  whose 

answer  of  course  must  be  consent.     What  is  to  be  done 

next  ?  Should  the  Prince  himself,  you  or  I,  or  Warren, 
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be  the  person  to  speak  to  the  Ghanodlor  ?  The  objectioD 
to  the  last  is,  that  he  must  probably  wait  for  an  oppor* 
tunity ,  and  that  no  time  b  to  be  lost.  Pray  tell  me  what 
b  to  be  done :  I  am  oonfinoed,  after  all,  the  n^otiatien 
will  not  succeed,  and  am  not  sure  that  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  do  not  remember  erer  feeling  so  uneasy  about  any  po-* 
litical  thing  1  erer  did  in  my  life.     Gall  if  you  can. 

"  Tours  ever, 
*'  Sat.  pastil.  "  C.  J.  F." 

Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a 
vigilance  quickened  by  hiJs  own  personal  views, 
kept  watch  on  the  mysterious  movements  of  the 
Chancellor ;  and,  as  appears  by  the  following  let- 
ter, not  only  saw  reason  to  suspect  duplicity  him- 
self, but  took  care  that  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Slie- 
ridan  should  share  in  his  distrust : — 

*'  MtDkarS. 

^*  I  was  afraid  to  pursue  the  conversation  on  the  err- 
curastance  of  the  Inspection  commitled  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, lest  the  reflections  thai  arise  upon  it  might  have 
made  too  strong  an  impression  on  some  of  our  neigh* 
hours  last  night.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  me  full  of 
mischief,  and  of  that  sort  most  likely  to  affect  the  ap- 
prehensions of  our  best  friends^  (of  Lord  John  foe  in- 
stance,) and  to  increase  their  reluctance  to  take  any  active 
part. 

**  The  Chancellor's  object  evidently  is  to  make  hi» 
v^ay  by  himself,  and  he  has  managed  hitherto  as  one 
very  well  practised  in  that  game.  His  conversa lions « 
both  with  you  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  encouraging,  but  at 
the  same  time  checked  all  explanations  on  his  part,  under 
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a  pretence  of  delicacy  towards  his  colleagues.  When  he 
let  them  go  to  |Sal  thill,  and  contrived  to  dine  at  Windsor, 
he  certainly  took  a  step  that  most  men  would  have  felt 
not  yery  delicate  in  its  appearance,  and  unless  there  was 
some  private  understanding  hetween  him  and  them,  not 
altogether  fair  ^  especially  if  you  add  to  it  the  sort  of 
conversation  he  held  with  regard  to  them.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  patient 
have  been  excited  or  improved  to  lead  to  the  proposal 
of  his  inspection,  (without  the  Prince  bemg  conscious  of 
it,)  for  by  that  situation  he  gains  an  easy  and  frequent 
access  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  possessing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Queen.  I  believe  this  the  more  from  the 
account  of  the  tenderness  he  showed  at  his  first  inter- 
view, for,  I  am  sure,  it  is  not  in  his  character  to  feel 
any.  With  a  Httle  instruction  from  Lord  Hawksbury, 
the  sort  of  management  that  was  carried  dn  by  means  of 
the  Princess-Dowager,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign, 
may  easily  be  practised.  In  shorty  I  think  he  will  try 
to  find  the  key  of  the  back  stairs,  and,  with  that  in  his 
pocket,  take  any  situation  that  preserves  his  access,  and 
enables  him  to  hold  a  line  between  different  parties.  In 
iJbe  present  moment^  however,  he  has  taken  a  position 
that  puts  the  command  of  the  House  of  Lordsin  his  hands, 
for     *♦♦***  + 

'*  I  wish  Mr.  Fox  and  you  would  give  these  conside- 
rations what  weight  you  think  they  deserve,  and  try  if 
any  means  can  be  taken  to  remedy  this  mbchief,  if  it 
appears  in  the  same  hght  to  you. 

"  Ever  yours,  etc." 

What  were   the    motives  that  induced  Lord 
•f  Tbe  remainder  of  this  sentence  is  effaced  by  dam^. 

8. 
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Thurlow  to  break  off  so  suddenly  his  negotiation 
with  the  Prince's  party,  and  declare  himself  with 
such  vehemence  on  the  side  of  the  King  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  does  not  appear  very  easy  to  ascertain. 
Possibly,  from  his  opportunities  of  visiting  the 
Royal  Patient,  he  had  been  led  to  conceive  soffi- 
cient  hopes  of  recovery  to  incline  the  balance  of 
his  speculation  that  way;  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
influence  of  Lord  Loughborough  *  over  Mr.  Fox, 
he  saw  a  risk  of  being  supplanted  in  his  views  on 
the  Great  Seal.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive,  it  is  certain  that  his  negotiation  with  the 
Whigs  had  been  amicably  carried  on,  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  delivery  of  that  speech,  from 
whose  enthusiasm  the  public  could  little  suspect 
how  fresh  from  the  incoqiplete  bargain  of  defec- 
tion was  the  speaker,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  vent  to  the  well-known  declaration,  that 
''  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  His  Majesty  was  ample, 
for  the  many  favours  he  had  graciously  conferred 
upon  him,  which  when  he  forgot,  might  God  for- 
get him!"  t 

As  it  is  not  my  desire  to  imitate  those  biogra- 
phers, who  swell  their  pages  with  details  that 
belong  more  properly  to  History,  I  shall  forbear 

*  Lord  Loughborough  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
who  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  the  idea  of  advancing 
that  claim  of  Right  for  the  Prince,  which  gave  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
principle  as  well  as  in  fact,  such  an  advantage  over  him. 

t  "  Forget  you  !"  said  Wilkes 5  "  he''ll  see  you  d— d  first.** 
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to  enter  into  a  minute  or  consecutive  narratiye  of 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  Regency.  A  writer  of  political  bio- 
graphy has  a  right,  no  doubt,  like  an  engineer  who 
constructs  a  navigable  canal,  to  lay  every  brook  and 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  under  contribution 
for  the  supply  and  enrichment  of  his  work.  But, 
to  turn  into  it  the  whole  contents  of  the  Annual 
Register  and  Parliamentary  Debates  is  a  sort  of 
literary  engineering,  not  quite  so  laudable,  which, 
after  the  example  set  by  a  Right  Reverend  bio- 
grapher of  Mr.  Pitt,  will  hardly  again  be  at- 
tempted by  any  one,  whose  ambition,  at  least,  it 
is  to  be  read  as  well  as  bought. 

Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  well  known,  differed 
essentially,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
the  proceedings,  which  the  latter  recommended 
in  that  suspension  of  the  Royal  authority,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  abstract  constitutional  prin- 
ciples upon  which  those  proceedings  of  the  Mi- 
nister were  professedly  founded.  As  soon  as  the 
nature  of  the  malady  with  which  the  King  was 
afflicted,  had  been  ascertained  by  a  regular  exami- 
nation of  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  His  Ma- 
jesty, Mr.  Pitt  moved  (on  the  loth  of  December), 
that  a  "  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  precedents  of  such  proceedings  as  may  have 
been  had,  in  case  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority  being  pre  vented  or  interrupted,  by 
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infancy,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a 
view  to  provide  for  the  same."  * 

It  was  immediately  upon  this  motion  that  Mr. 
Fox  advanced  that  inconsiderate  claim  of  Right 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  which  his  rival  availed 
himself  so  dexterously  and  triumphantly.  Hav- 
ing asserted  that  there  existed  no  precedent  what- 
ever that  could  bear  upon  the  present  case,  Mr. 
Fox  proceeded  to  say,  that  ^^  the  circumstance  to 
be  provided  for  did  not  depend  upon  their  deU- 
berations  as  a  House  of  Parliament, — ^it  rested 
elsewhere.  There  was  then  a  person  in  the  king- 
dom, different  from  any  other  person  that  any 
existing  precedents  could  refer  to, — an  Heit  Ap- 
parent, of  full  age  and  capacity  to  exercise  the 
royal  power.  It  behoved  them,  therefore,  to 
waste  not  a  moment  unnecessarily,  but  to  proceed 
with  all  becoming  speed  and  diligence  to  restore- 

*  Mr.  Bnrke  and  Mr.  Sheridan  were  both  members  of  this 
Committee,  and  the  following  letter  from  the  former  to  She* 
ridan  refers  to  it : — 
**  Mr  DEAB  Sib, 

''  My  idea  was,  that  on  Fox's  declaring  that  the  precedents, 
neither  individually  nor  collectively,  do  at  all  apply,  oar 
attendance  ought  to  have  been  merely  formal.  But  as  you 
think  otherwise,  I  shall  certainly  "be  at  the  Committee  soob 
after  One.  I  rather  think  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  garble : 
because,  supposing  the  precedents  to  apply,  the  major  part 
are  certainly  in  their  favour.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  mean 
to  suppress,— but  it  is  good  to  be  on  our  guard. 

"  Ever  most  truly  yours,  etc. 

'*  Edmurd  Bcrkb.** 
"  Gerard  Streety  Thursday  Morning » 
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tlie  Sovereign  power  and  the  exercise   of   the 
iloyal  Authority.     Fromjrhat  he  had  read  of  his- 
tory, from  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  the  law, 
U)dy  what  was  still  more  precious,  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  from  every  reasoning  and  ana- 
logy drawn  from  those  sources,  he  declared  that 
lie  had  not  in  his  mind  a  douht,  and  he  should 
think  himself  culpable  if  he  did  not  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  declaring  it,  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  His  Majesty,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as  express  a  Kight 
to  exercise  the  power  of  Sovereignty,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  illness  and  incapacity  with 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict  His  Majesty, 
as  in  the  case  of  His  Majesty's  having  undergone  a 
natural  demise." 

It  is  said  that,  during  the  delivery  of  this  ad- 
venturous opinion,  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  seen  to  brighten  with  exultation,  at  the 
mistake  into  which  he  perceived  his  adversary 
was  hurrying;  and  scarcely  had  the  sentence,  just 
quoted,  been  concluded,  when,  slapping  his  thigli 
trittmphantly,  he  turned  to  the  person  who  sat 
next  him,  and  said,  "I'll  un-Wliig  the  gentleman 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  I  " 

Even  without  this  anecdote,  which  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  autlientic,  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  such  were  his  feelings,  in  the  burst  of 
animation  and  confidence  with  which  he  instantly 
replied  to  Mr.  Fox, — taking  his  ground,  with  au 
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almost  equal  temerity,  upon  the  directly  opposite 
doctrine,  and  asserting^  not  only  that  ^^in  (he 
case  of  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  Royal  Authority  it  devolved  upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  that  authority,"  but  that  **  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment than  any  other  person  in  the  realm." 

The  truth  is,  thie  assertion  of  &  Right  was  equally 
erroneous,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     The 
Constitution  having  provided  no  legal  remedy  for 
such  an  exigence  as  had  now  occurred,  the  t\yo 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  as  little  right  (in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word)  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  Royal  power,  as  the  Prince  had  to  be  the 
person  elected  or  adjudged  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
stitutional analogy  and  expediency  were  the  only 
authorities  by  which  the  measures,  necessary  in 
such  a  conjuncture,  could  be  either  guided  or  sanc^ 
tioned;  and  if  the  disputants  on  each  side  had 
softened  down  their  tone  to  this  true  and  practical 
view  of  the  case,  there  would  have  been  no  ma- 
terial difference,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, between  them, — Mr.   Pitt  being  ready  to 
allow  that  the  Heir  Apparent  was  the  obvious 
person,  to  whom  expediency  pointed  as  the  de- 
positary of  the  Royal  power,  and  Mr.  Fox  having 
granted,  in  a  subsequent  explanation  of  his  doc- 
trine, that,  strong  as  was  the  right  upon  which 
the  claim  of  the  Prince  was  founded,  His  Royal 
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Highness  could  not  assume  that  right  till  it  had 
heen  foimally  adjudicated  to  him  by  Parliament. 
The  principle,  however,  having  been  imprudently 
broached,  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  expert  a  tactician  not 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  it  gave  him. 
He  was  thus,  indeed,  furnished  with  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  of  gaining  time  by  an  artful  pro- 
traction of  .the  discussions,  but  of  occupying  vic- 
toriously the  ground  of  Whiggism,  which  Mr.  Fox 
had,  in  his  impatience  or  precipitancy,  deserted, 
and  of  thus  adding  to  the  character,  which  he  had 
recently  acquired,  of  a  defender  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  the  more  brilliant  reputation 
of  an  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  People. 

In  the  popular  view  which  Mr.  Pitt  found  it 
convenient  to  take  of  this  question,  he  was  led, 
or  fell  voluntarily,  into  some  glaring  errors, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  reasonings  on 
the  subject.  In  his  anxiety  to  prove  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  he  evidently  confounded  the 
Estates  of  the  realm  with  the  Legislature,"''  and 
attributed  to  two  branches  of  the  latter  such 
powers  as  are  only  legally  possessed  by  the 
whole  three  in  Parliament  assembled.  For  the 
purpose,  too,  of  flattering  the  people  with  the 
notion,  that  to  them  had  now  reverted  the  right 
of  choosing  their  temporary  Sovereign,  he  applied 

*  Mr.  Grattan  and  ihe  Irish  Parliament  carried  this  error 
still  farther,  and  founded  all  their  proceedings  on  the  neces- 
sity of  "providing  for  the  deficiency  of  the  Third  Estate"*^ 
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a  principle,  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  ex- 
treme cases,  to  an  exigence  by  nb  means  requir* 
ing  this  ultimate  appeal, — the  defect  in  the  go- 
vernment being  such  as  the  still  existing  Estates 
of  the  realm,  ajppointed  to  speak  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  superseding  any  direct  exercise  of 
their  power,  were  fully  competent,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Revolution,  to  remedy.  * 

Indeed,  the  solemn  use  of  such  language  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  his  over-acted  Whiggism,  employed  upon 
this  occasion, — namely,  that  the  "right"  of  ap- 
pointing a  substitute  for  the  Royal  power  was  ^^  to 
be  found  in  the  voice  and  the  sense  of  the  people," 
— is  applicable  only  to  those  conjunctures,  brought 
on  by  misrule  and  oppression,  when  all  forms  are 
lost  in  the  necessity  of  relief,  and  when  the  right 
of  the  people  to  change  and  choose  their  rulers  is 
among  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  that  either 
nature  or  social  polity  has  ordained.    But,  to  ap- 
ply .the  language  of  that  last  resource  to  the  pre- 
sent emergency  was  to   brandish  the  sword  of 
Goliath  f  on  an  occasion  that  by  no  means  called 
for  it. 
The  question  of  the  Princess  claim, — in  spite 

*  The  most  luminous  Tiew  that  has  been  taken  of  tliis 
Question  is  to  be  found  in  an  Article  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, on  the  Regency  of  181 1, — written  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  men  of  our  day,  Mr.  John  Allen. 

•f  A  simile  applied  by  Lord  Somers  to  the  power  of  Im- 
peachment, which,  he  said,  ''shoald  be  like  Goliath's  sword, 
kept  in  the  temple,  and  not  used  but  upon  great  occasions.'* 
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of  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  himself  and  of  his 
Royal  relatives  to  ayert  the  agitation  of  ity-^waa, 
for  evident  reasons,  forced  into  discussion  by  the 
Minister,  and  decided  by  a  majority,  not  only  of 
the  two  Bouses  but  of  the  nation,  in  his  favour. 
During  one  of  the  Ipng  debates  to  which  the  que^ 
tion  gave  rise,  Mr.  Sheridan  allowed  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into  soane  expressions,  which,  consi- 
dering the  delicate  predicament  in  which  the 
Prince  was  placed  by  the  controversy,  were  not 
marked  with  his  usual  tact  and  sagacity.  In  al- 
luding to  the  claim  of  Eight  advanced  for  His 
Royal  Highness,  and  deprecating  any  further  agi* 
tation  of  it,  he  <^  reminded  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentl^nan  (Mr.  Pitt)  of  the  danger  of  provoking 
that  claim  to  be  asserted  [a  loud  cry  of  hear ! 
hear !  ],  which,  he  observed,  bad  not  yet  been 
preferred.  [  Another  cry  of  hear  !  hear !  ]"  This 
was  the  very  language  that  Mr.  Pitt  most  wished 
his  adversaries  to  assume,  and,  accordingly,  he 
turned  it  to  account  with  all  his  usual  mastery 
and  haughtiness.  "  He  had  now,"  he  said,  **  an 
additional  reason  for  asserting  the  authority  of 
the  House,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  Right, 
when  the  deliberative  faculties  of  Parliament 
were  invaded,  and  an  indecent  menace  thrown 
out  to  awe  and  influence  their  proceedings.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  the  House,  he 
trusted,  would  do  their  duty,  in  spite  of  any 
threat  that  might  be  thrown  out.     Men,  who  felt 

VOL.  II.  9 
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their  native  freedom,  would  not  submit  to  a 
threat,  however  high  the  authority  from  which  it 
might  come."* 

The  restrictions  of  the  Prerogative  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  proper  to  encumber  the  transfer 
of  the  Royal  power  to  the  Prince,  formed  the  se- 
cond great  point  of  discussion  between  the  parties, 
and  brought  equally  adverse  principles  into  play^ 
Mr.  Fox,  still  maintaining  his  position  on  the  side 
of  Royalty,  defended  it  with  much  more  tenable 
weapons  than  the  question  of  Right  had  enabled 
him  to  wield.  So  founded,  indeed,  in  the  purest 
principles  of  Whiggism  did  he  consider  his  oppo- 
sition, on  this  memorable  occasion,  to  any  limita- 
tion of  the  Prerogative  in  the  hands  of  a  Regent, 
that  he  has,  in  his  History  of  James  II.,  put  those 
principles  deliberately  upon  record,  as  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creed  of  his  party.  The 
passage  to  which  I  allude  occurs  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  and  as  it  contains,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  spirit  of  what  he  urged  on 
the  same  point  in  1789, 1  cannot  do  better  than 
lay  his  own  words  before  the  reader.  After  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that,  at  the  period  of  which 
he  writes,  the  measure  of  exclusion  from  the  mo- 
narchy altogether  would  have  been  preferable  to 
any  limitation  of  its  powers,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

.   *  Impartial  Report  nfall  the  Proceedings  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Regency. 
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— "  The  Whigs,  who  consider  the  powers  of  the 
Grown  as  a  trust  for  the  people,  a  doctrine  which 
the  Tories  themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument, 
will  sometimes  admit,  naturally  think  it  their 
duty  rather  to  change  the  manager  of  the  trust 
than  impair  the  subject  of  it;  while  others,  who 
consider  them  as  the  right  or  property  of  the 
King,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they  would  do  in 
the  case  of  any  other  property,  and  consent  to 
the  loss  or  annihilation  of  any  part  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder  to  him,  whom 
they  style  the  rightful  owner."  Further  on  he 
adds : — "  The  Royal  Prerogative  ought,  according 
to  the  Whigs,  to  be  reduced  to  such  powers  as 
are  in  their  exercise  beneficial  to  the  people ;  and 
of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will  not  rashly  suffer 
the  people  to  be  deprived,  whether  the  executive 
power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  or  of  an 
elective  King,  of  a  Regent,  or  of  any  other  deno- 
mination of  magistrate ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  who  consider  Prerogative  with  reference  only 
to  Royalty  will,  with  equal  readiness,  consent 
either  to  the  extension  or  the  suspension  of  its 
exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests  of  the  Prince 
may  seem  to  require." 

Taking  this  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  two  parties,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  representatives 
in  the  Regency  question  of  1 789,  it  will  strike  some 
minds  that,  however  the  Whig  may  flatter  himself 
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that  the  principle  by  which  he  is  guided  in  such 
exigencies  is  favourable  to  liberty,  and  howerer 
the  Tory  may,  with  equal  sincerity,  beliere  his 
suspension  of  the  Prerogative  on  these  occasions 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  Grown,  yet  that  in  both 
of  the  principles,  so  defined,  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  to  produce  effects  wholly  different  from 
those  which  the  parties  professing  them  con- 
template. 

On  the  one  side,  to  sanction  from  autibority  the 
notion,  that  there  are  some  powers  of  the  crown 
which  may  be  safely  dispensed  with, — to  accustom 
the  people  to  an  abridged  exercise  of  the  Prero^ 
gative,  with  the  risk  of  suggesting  to  their  minds 
that  its  full  efficacy  needs  not  be  resumed,*-to 
set  an  example,  in  short,  of  reducing  the  Kingly 
Power,  which,  by  its  success,  may  invite  and  aur* 
thorize  still  further  encroachments, —all  thest 
are  dangers  to  which  the  alleged  doctrine  of 
Toryism^  whenever  brought  into  practice,  exposes 
its  idol;  and  more  particularly  in  enli^itened  and 
speculative  times,  when  the  minds  of  menjKPt  in 
quest  of  the  right  and  the  useful,  and  when  a  so^ 
perfluity  of  power  is  one  of  those  abases  wiiidi 
they  are  least  likely  to  overlook  or  tolerate.  In 
such  seasons,  the  experiment  of  the  Tory  nu|^t 
lead  to  all  that  he  most  deprecates,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Prerogative,  once  cut  away,  might, 
like  the  lopped  boughs  of  the  fir-tree,  never  grofw 
again. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Whig  who  asserts  that 
the  Royal  Prerogative  ought  to  be  reduced  to  such 
powers  as  are  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  yet 
stipulates,  as  an  invariable  principle,  for  the 
transfer  o^  that  Prerogative  full  and  unimpaired 
whenever  it  passes  into  other  hands,  appears,  even 
more  perhaps^  than  the  Tory,  to  throw  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  own  object.  Circumstances,  it 
is  not  denied^  may  arise,  when  the  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the. Crown,  in  other  ways,  uiay  render 
it  advisable  to  controul  some  of  its  established 
prerogatives.  But,  where  are  we  to  find  a  fit 
moment  for  such  a  reform, — or  what  opening 
will  be  left  for  it  by  this  fastidious  Whig  prin- 
ciple, which,  in  1680,  could  see  no  middle  step 
between  a  change  of  the  Succession  and  an  undi- 
minished maintenance  of  the  Prerogative,  and 
which,  in  1 789,  almost  upon  the  heels  of  a  Decla- 
ration that  "tbe  power  of  the  Crown  had  increased 
and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  protested  against 
even  an  experimental  reduction  of  it  I 

According  to  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  a  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Tory,  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  person  of  the  King  than  to  his  office.  But, 
assuredly,  the  Tory  is  not  singular  in  this  want  of 
political  abstraction ;  and,  in  England,  (from  a 
defect,  Hume  thinks,  inherent  in  all  limited  mo- 
narchies,) the  personal  qualities  and  opinions  of 
the  Sovereign  have  considerable  influence  upon 
the  whole  course  of  public  affairs, — ^being  felt 
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alike  in  that  co«rtly  sphere  around  them  where 
their  attraction  acts,  and  in  that  outer  circfe  of 
opposition  where  their  rqpubion  comes  ittto  pby^ 
To  this  influeace,  then,  upon  the  GoTemment 
and  the  community,  of  which  no  abstnction  can 
deprive  the  person  of  the  monarchy  the  Whig 
principle  in  question  (which  seems  to  consider 
entireness  of  Prerogative  as  necessary  to  a  Kingf 
as  the  entireness  of  his  limbs  was  held  to  be  among 
the  Athenians,)  superadds  the  vast  power,  both 
actual  and  virtual,  which  would  flow  from  die 
inviolability  of  the  Royal  office,  and  forecloses,  so 
far,  the  chance  which  the  more  pliant  Tory  doc^ 
trine  would  leave  open,  of  counteracting  the  ef- 
fects of  the  King's  indirect  personal  influence,  by 
curtailing  or  weakening  the  grasp  of  some  of  his 
direct  regal  powers.  Ovid  represents  the  Deity  of 
Light  (and  on  an  occasion,  too,  which  may  be 
called  a  Regency'  question)  as  crowned  with 
moveable  rays,  which  might  be  put  off  when  too 
strong  or  dazzling.  But,  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  crown  of  Prerogative  must  keep  its  rays 
fixed  and  immoveable,  and  (as  the  poet  expresses 
it)  ^^ circa  caput  oi/LTXB  micantes.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  however  high  the  authorities 
by  which  this  Whig  doctrine  was  enforced  in  1 789, 
its  manifest  tendency,  in  most  cases,  to  secure  a 
perpetuity  of  superfluous  powers  to  the  Grown, 
appears  to  render  it  unfit,  at  least  as  an  invariable 
principle,  for  any  party  professing  to  have  the 
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liberty  of  the  people  for  their  object.  The  Prince, 
in  his  admirable  Letter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Regency  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  made  to  express  the 
fUiwiUinguess  which  he  felt,  ^*  that  in  his  person 
an  eiqperiment  should  be  made  to  ascertain  with 
how  small  a  portion  of  Kingly  power  the  execu- 
tiye  {^vemment  of  the  country  might  be  carried 
on ;"  — but  imagination  has  not  far  to  go  in  sup- 
posing a  case,  where  the  enormous  patronage 
rested  in  the  Grown,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  a  Boyal  bias  thro.ttgh  the  community,  might 
.give  sudi  an  undue  and  unsafe  preponderance  to 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  would  render 
any  safe  opportunity,  however  acquired,  of  ascer- 
taining with  how  much  less  power  the  executive 
governmelit  could  be  carried  on,  most  acceptable, 
in  spite  of  any  dogmas  to  the  ccmtrary,  to  all  true 
lovers  as  well  of  the  monarchy  as  of  the  people. 

Having  given  thus  much  consideration  to  the 
opinions  and  principles  professed  on  both  sides 
of  this  constitutional  question,  it  is  mortifying, 
after  all,  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  parties  at  the  mo- 
ment, may  be  found  perhaps  the  real,  and  but  too 
natural,  source  of  the  decidedly  opposite  views 
ii^ich  they  took  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt,  about 
lo  surrender  the  possession  of  power  to  his  rival, 
had  a  very  intelligible  interest  in  reducing  the 
vahie  of  the  transfer,  and  (as  a  retreating  army 
nke  the  guns  they  leave  behind)  rendering  the 
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engines  of  Prerogative  as  useless  as  possible  to  his 
successor.  Mr.  Fox,  too,  had  as  natural  a  motive 
to  oppose  such  a  design  ;  and,  aware  that  the 
chief  aim  of  these  restrictive  measures  was  to  en- 
tail upon  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  Regent  a  weak 
Government  and  strong  Opposition,  would,  of 
course,  eagerly  welcome  the  aid  of  any  abstract 
principle,  that  might  sanction  him  in  resisting 
such  a  mutilation  of  the  Royal  power; — ^well 
knowing  that  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Peerage  BiU 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.)  the  pi^oceedings  alto- 
gether were  actuated  more  by  ill-will  to  the  sue- « 
cessor  in  the  trust,  than  by  any  sincere  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  its  exercise. 

Had  the  situations  of  the  two  leaders  been 
reversed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  would  have  been  so 
likewise.  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  prospect  of  power 
before  his  eyes,  would  have  been  still  more  stre- 
nuous, perhaps,  for  the  unbroken  transmission 
of  the  Prerogative — his  natural  leaning  on  the 
side  of  power  being  increasedby  his  own  approac}»- 
ing  share  in  it.  Mr.  Fox  too,  if  stopped,  like  his 
rival,  in  a  career  of  successful  administration,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  up  the  reins  of  the  state  to 
Tory  guidance,  might  have  found  in  his  popular 
principles  a  still  more  plausible  pretext,  for  the 
abridgment  of  power  in  such  unconstitutional 
hands.  He  might  even  too,  perhaps,  (as  his  Ji^ 
dia  Bill  warrants  us  in  supposing,]  have  been 
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tempted  into  the  same  9ort  of  alienation  of  the 
Royal  patiHrnage^  as  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  now* 
practised  in  the  establishment  of  the  Queen,  and 
have  takai  care  to  leave  behind  him  a  strong  hold 
of  WhiggisHk,  to  facilitate  die  resumption  of  his 
position,  whenever  an  opportunity  might  preseni; 
itself.  Such  is  humsan  nature,  even  in  its  noblest 
specimens  and  so  are  the  strongest  spirits  shaped 
by  the  mould  in  which  chahce  and  circumstances 
have  placed  them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  frecpiently  in  the  Debates 
on  this  question,  but  his  most  important  agency 
lay  in  the  less  public  business  connected  with  it. 
He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Prince 
throughout,  directed  every  step  he  took,  and  was 
the  author  of  most  of  his  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
celebrated  and  masterly  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
by  some  persons  has  been  attributed  to  Burke,  and 
by  others  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards  Lord 
Minto),  was  principally  the  production  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan. For  tibe  supposition  that  it  was  Written  by 
Burke  there  are,  beside  the  merits  of  the  produc- 
tion, but  very  scanty  grounds.  So  little  was  he 
at  thai  period  in  those  habits  of  confidence  with 
the  Prince,  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  selected 
for  such  a  task  in  preference  to  Sheridan,  that 
but  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter 
(Jan.  2.)  he  had  declared  in  the  House  of  €k)m-> 
mons,  that  *^  he  knew  as  little  of  the  inside  of 
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Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Backinghani  House/' 
Indeed  the  violent  state  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  temper,  during  the  whole  of  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  on  the  Regency,  would  have  ren- 
dered him,  even  had  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince 
been  closer,  an  unfit  person  for  the  composition 
of  a  document  requiring  so  much  caution,  tem- 
per, and  delicacy. 

The  conjecture  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  the 
author  of  it  is  somewhat  more  plausible, — ^that 
gentleman  being  at  this  period  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Prince,  and  possessing  talents  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  suspicion  (which  was  in  itself  a  re- 
putation) that  he  had  been  the  writer  of  a  com- 
position so  admirable.  But  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  go  farther,  in  quest  of  its  author,  than  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who,  besides  being  known  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  the  Prince's  adviser  through  the  whole 
transaction,  is  proved  by  the  rough  copies  found 
among  bis  papers,  to  have  written  several  other 
important  documents  connected  with  the  Regency. 

I  may  also  add,  that  an  eminent  statesman  of 
the  present  day,  who  was  at  that  period,  though 
very  young,  a  distinguished  friend  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  who  has  shown  by  the  ability  of  his  own 
state  papers  that  he  has  not  forgot  the  lessons  of 
that  school  from  which  this  able  production  ema- 
nated, remembers  having  heard  some  passages  of 
the  Letter  discussed  in  Bruton  Street,  as  if  it  were 
then  in  the  progress  of  composition,  and  has  al- 


ribuling  the  honour  of  the  compositioD  to 
Jan,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  opinion  of  my 
I,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  person  above  all 
i  qualified,  by  relationship  of  talent,  to  re— 
x  and  hold  parley  with  the  mighty  spirit  of 
:,  ia  whatever  shape  the  "Royal  Dane"  may 
r.  The  strong  impression  on  his  mind — 
ntingalmost  to  certainty — vras,  that  no  othei 
but  that  of  Burke  could  have  written  the 
te  part  of  the  letter;  f  and  by  a  more  dili- 

ihii  aulbOTiiy  ma  J  be  added  olio  ihat  of  tb«  Biiliop 
MheilfT,  who  lay*, — "  Mr.  Shrridaa  was  inppoied 
brm  niatrriallj  concenied  in  dianing  up  thii  admi- 
ompoiition." 

ia  amnsiDg  to  obserre  bow  lailcs  difler; — ibe  folloviDg 
Opnion  cntntsined  of  tbis  Iciier  by  a  gentlnniD, 
■mdeniand  and  can  eaiily  belicTe,  ii  an  old  eita- 
Betiener.  Artcr  mentioning  ibalii  wai  auribuied  to 
oTBacke,  headdi, — "  The  slory,  bowever,  doei  not 
ititled  lo  much  eicdit,  for  tbe  inlemal  iJiaracler  of 
»  i.  .~<  ,„^iA  anr1   hmvr  fnr  tbe  Eeniiii  n(  Barke. 
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gent  enquiry,  in  which  his  kindneM  assisted  me, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  his  opinion  was,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be,  correct.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Minto  at  the 
time,  referring  obviously  to  the  surmise  that  he 
was  himself  the  author  of  ^the  paper,  confirms 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  written  abnort 
solely  by  Burke : — 

**  Jamtaiy  Ztsi,  1769 

'"  There  was  not  a  word  of  the  Princess  Letter  to  Fitt 
mine.  It  was  originally  Burke's,  altered  a  littks^  but 
not  improved,  by  Sheridan  and  other  critics.  The  an- 
swer made  by  the  Prince  yestei^day  to  the  Address  of 
the  two  Houses  was  entirely  mine,  and  done  in  a  great 
hurry  half  an  hour  before  it  was  to  be  delivered.** 

While  it  is  with  regret  I  give  up  the  chiim  of  • 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  this  fine  specimen  of  English 
composition,  it  but  adds  to  my  intense  admiration 
of  Burke-— not  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
writing,  for  his  fame  required  no  such  accession 
— ^but  from  that  tiiumph  of  mind  over  temper 
which  it  exhibits — that  forgetfulness  of  Selfj  the 
true,  transmigrating  power  of  genius,  which 
enabled  him  thus  to  pass  his  spirit  into  the 
station  of  Royalty,  and  to  assume  all  the  calm 
dignity,  both  of  style  and  feeling  that  became  it. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  conduclt  of  Lord 
Thurlow  at  this  period  should  draw  down  upon 
him  all  the  bitterness  of  those  wh6  were  in  the 
secret  of  his  ambidextrous  policy,  and  who  knew 
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both  his  disposition  to  desert,  and  the  nature  of 
the  motives  that  prevented  hira.  To  Sheridan, 
In  particular,  such  a  resuh  of  a  negotiation,  in 
which  he  had  been  the  principal  mover  and  me- 
diator, could  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  mor- 
tifying. Of  all  the  various  talents  with  which  he 
was  gifted,  his  dexterity  in  political  intrigue  and 
management  was  that  of  which  he  appears  to  liave 
been  roost  vain  ;  and  this  vanity  it  was  that,  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  sometimes  led  him  to 
branch  off  from  the  main  body  of  his  party,  upon 
secret  and  solitary  entreprises  of  ingenuity,  which 
— as  may  be  expected  from  all  such  independent 
movements  of  a  partisan — generally  ended  in 
thwarting  his  friends  and  embarrassing  himself. 

In  the  debate  on  that  clause  of  the  Bill,  which 
restricted  the  Regent  from  granting  places  or  pen- 
sions in  reversion,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  represented  as 
having  attacked  Lord  Thurlow  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  severity, — speaking  of  *'  the  na- 
tural ferocity  and  sturdiness  of  his  temper,"  and 
of  "  his  brutal  bluffness."  But  to  such  abuse, 
unseasoned  bv  wit,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  condescended,  being  well  aware 
that,  ''  as  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  set,"  so 
satire  is  whetted  to  its  most  perfect  keenness  by 
courtesy.  His  clumsy  reporters  have,  in  this,  as 
in  almost  all  other  instances,  misrepresented  him. 

With  equal  personality,  but  more  playfulness, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  exposing  that  wretched  fiction,  by 
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which  the  Great  Seal  was  coayerted  into  the  Third 
Branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  assent  of  the 
Ring  forged  to  a  Bill,  in  which  his  incapacity  to 
give  either  assent  or  dissent  was  declared,  thus 
expressed  himself: — "  But  what  is  to  be  done  when 
the  Crown  is  in  a  deliquium  ?    It  was  intended, 
he  had  heard,  to  set  up  a  man  with  black  brows 
and  a  large  wig,  a  kind  of  scare-crow  to  the  two 
Houses,  who  was  to  give  a  fictitious  assent  in  the 
royal  name — and  this  to  be  binding  on  the  people 
at  large  I"     The  following  remarkable   passage, 
too,  in  a  subsequent  Speech,  is  almost   too  well 
known  to  be  cited  : — "  The  othfer  House,"  he  said, 
"  were  not  yet  perhaps  recovered  from  that  ex- 
traordinary burst  of  the  pathetic  which  had  been 
exhibited  the  other  evening;  they  had  not  yet 
dried  their  eyes,  or  been  restored  to  their  fori^er 
placidity,  and  were  unqualified  to  attend  to  new 
business.     The  tears  shed  in  that  House  on  the 
occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  were  not  the  tears  of 
patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  Lords  for  their 
expiring  places.     The  iron  tears,  which  flowed 
down  Pluto's  cheek,  rather  resembled  the  dismal 
bubbling  of  the  Styx,  than  the  gentle  murmur- 
ing streams  of  Aganippe." 

While  Lord  Thurlow  was  thus  treated  by  the 
party  whom  he  had  so  nearly  joined,  he  was  but 
coldly  welcomed  back  by  the  Minister  whom  he 
had  so  nearly  deserted.  His  reconciliation,  too, 
with  the  latter  was  by  no  means  either  sincere  or 
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durable, — the  renewal  of  friendship  between  po- 
liticians, on  such  occasions,  being  generally  like 
that  which  the  Diable  boiteux  describes,  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  himself  and  a  brother 
,  sprite, — **  We  were  reconciled,  embraced,  and 
have  hated  each  other  heartily  ever  since/' 

In  the  Regency,  indeed,  and  the  transactions 
connected  with  it,  may  be  found  the  source  of 
most  of  those  misunderstandings  and  enmities, 
which  broke  out  soon  after  among  the  eminent 
men  of  that  day,  and  were  attended  with  conse- 
quences so  important  to  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try. By  the  difference  just  mentioned,  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Thurlow,  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments of  1793  were  facilitated,  and  the  learned 
Lord,  after  all  his  sturdy  pliancy,  consigned  to  a 
life  of  ineffectual  discontent  ever  after. 

The  disagreement  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Fox,  if  not  actually  originating  now — and  its  foun- 
dations had  been,  perhaps,  laid  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  total  dissimilarity  of  their  dispositions 
and  sentiments — was,  at  least,  considerably  ri- 
pened and  accelerated  by  the  events  of  this  period, 
and  by  the  discontent  that  each  of  them,  like 
partners  in  unsuccessful  play,  was  known  to  feel 
at  the  mistakes  which  the  other  had  committed 
in  the  game.  Mr.  Fox  had,  unquestionably,  every 
reason  to  lament  as  well  as  blame  the  violence  and 
virulence  by  which  his  associate  had  disgraced 
the  contest.     The  effect,  indeed,  produced  upon 
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the  public  by  the  irreverent  sallies  of  Burke,  and 
by  the  too  evident  triumph,  both  of  hate  and  hope, 
with  which  he  regarded  the  calamitous  situation 
of  the  King,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  still 
lower  the  already  low  temperature  of  popularity 
at  which  his  party  stood  throughout  the  country. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  long  course  of  ineffectual  struggle 
in  politics,  of  frustrated  ambition  and  unrewarded 
talents,  had  at  length  exasperated  his  mind  to  a 
degree  beyond  endurance;  and  the  extravagances 
into  which  he  was  hurried  in  his  speeches  on  this 
question,  appear  to  have  been  but  the  first  work- 
ings of  that  impatience  of  a  losing  cause — that 
resentment  of  failure,  and  disgust  at  his  partners 
in  it— which  soon  afterwards  found  such  a  signal 
opportunity  of  exploding. 

That  Mr.  Burke,  upon  far  less  grounds,  was 
equally  discontented  with  his  co-operators  in  this 
emergency,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  to  Lord  Charlemont,  and  given 
by  Hardy  in  his  Memoirs  of  that  nobleman  : — 

'*  Perpetual  failure,  even  though  nolhingin  that  fail- 
ure can  be  fixed  on  the  improper  choice  of  the  object 
or  the  injudicious  choice  of  means,  will  detract  every 
day  more  and  more  from  a  man^s  credit,  until  he  ends 
without  success  and  without  reputation.  In  fact,  a  con- 
stant pursuit  even  of  the  best  objects^  without  adequate 
instruments,  detracts  something  from  the  opinion  of  a 
1*8  judgment.    This,  I  think,  may  be  in  part  the 
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cause  of  the  inactivity  of  others  of  our  friends  who  are 
in  the  vigour  of  life  land  in  possession  of  a  great  degree 
of  lead  and  authority.  I  do  not  hlame  thcm^  though  I 
lament  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  which  the  people 
can  consider  the  exclusion  of  such  talents  and  such  vir- 
tues from  their  service,  as  a  point  gained  to  them.  The 
only  point  in  which  ]  can  find  any  thing  to  hlame  in 
these  friends,  is  their  not  taking  the  effectual  means, 
which  they  certainly  had  in  their  power,  of  making  an 
honourable  retreat  from  their  prospect  of  power  into 
the  possession  of  reputation,  by  an  effectual  defence  of 
themselves.  There  was  an  opportunity  which  was  not 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  which  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  turning  the  tables  on  their  adversaries.*. 

Another  instance  of  the  embittering  influence 
of  these  transactions  may  be  traced  in  their  effects 
upon  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan — between 
whom  there  had  arisen  a  degree  of  emulation, 
amounting  to  jealousy,  which,  though  hitherto 
chiefly  confined  to  one  of  the  parties,  received  on 
this  occasion  such  an  addition  of  fuel,  as  spread 
it  equally  through  the  minds  of  both,  and  con- 
duced, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  explosion  that 
followed.  Both  Irishmen,  and  both  adventurers 
in  a  region  so  much  elevated  above  their  origi- 
nal station,  it  was  but  natural  that  some  such 
feeling  should  kindle  between  them ;  and  that, 
as  Burke  was  already  mid-way  in  his  career,  when 
Sheridan  was  but  entering  the  field,  the  stirrings, 
whether  of  emulation  or  envy,  should  first  be 
felt  by  the  latter.     It  is,   indeed,   said  that  in 

lO. 
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the  ceremonial  of  Hastings's  Trial,  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Burke,  as  a  Privy-counsellor,  were 
regarded  with  evident  uneasiness  by  his  brother 
Manager,  who  could  not  as  yet  boast  the  distinc- 
tion of  Kight  Honourable  before  his  name.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  rapid  run  of  Sheridan's  suc- 
cess had  enabled  him  to  overtake  his  veteran  ri- 
val, this  feeling  of  jealousy  took  possession  in  full 
force  of  the  latter, — and  the  close  relations  of 
intimacy  and  confidence,  to  which  Sheridan  was 
now  admitted  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Prince, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  not  the  least  of  those 
causes  of  irritation  and  disgust,  by  which  Burke 
was  at  length  driven  to  break  with  the  party 
altogether,  and  to  show  his  gigantic  strength  at 
parting,  by  carrying  away  some  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  Whiggism  in  liis  grasp. 

Lastly,  to  this  painful  list  of  the  feuds,  whose 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  times  and  transac- 
tions of  which  we  are  speaking,  may  be  added 
that  slight,  but  too  visible  cloud  of  misunder- 
standing, which  arose  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  which,  though  it  never  darkened 
into  any  thing  serious,  continued  to  pervade  their 
intercourse  with  each  other  to  the  last — exhibiting 
itself,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  degree  of  dis- 
trustful reserve  not  natural  to  him,  and,  on  the 
side  of  Sheridan,  in  some  of  those  counter-work- 
ings of  influence,  which,  as  I  have  already  said. 
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he  was  sometimes  induced  by  his  love  of  the  di- 
plomacy of  politics  to  practise. 

Among  the  appointments  named  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  Regency,  the  place  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  would 
never,  however,  admit  the  idea  of  certainty  in 
any  of  the  arrangements  so  sanguinely  calculated 
upon,  hut  continually  impressed  upon  his  impa- 
tient friends  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of 
the  King's  recovery.  He  had  even  refused  to  look 
at  the  plan  of  the  apartments,  which  he  himself 
was  to  occupy  in  Somerset  House  ;*  and  had  but 
just  agreed  that  it  should  be  sent  to  him  for  ex- 
amination, on  the  very  day  when  the  King  was 
declared  convalescent  by  Dr.  Warren.  "  He 
entered  his  own  house  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
relater  of  the  anecdote)  at  dinner-time  with  the 
news.  There  were  present, — besides  Mrs.  She- 
ridan and  his  sister, — Tick  ell,  who,  on  the  change 
of  administration,  was  to  have  been  immediately 
brought  into  Parliament,  —  Joseph  Richardson, 
who  was  to  have  had  Tickell's  place  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Stamp-office, — Mr.  Reid,  and  some 
others.  Not  one  of  the  company  but  had  che- 
rished expectations  from  the  approaching  change 
— not  one  of  them,  however,  had  lost  so  much  as 
Mr.  Sheridan.  With  his  wonted  equanimity  he 
announced  the  sudden  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
looking  round  him  cheerfully,  as  he  filled  a  large 
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glass,  said, — *  Let  us  all  join   in    drinking  His 
Majesty's  speedy  recovery,' 

The  measures  which  the  Irish  Parliament  adopted 
on  this  occasion,  would  have  been  productive  of 
anomalies,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  had  the 
continued  illness  of  the  King  allowed  the  pro- 
jected Regency  to  take  place.  As  it  was,  the 
most  material  consequence  that  ensued  was  the 
dismissal  from  their  official  situations  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  and  other  powerful  individuals,  by  which 
the  Whig  party  received  such  an  accession  of 
strength,  as  enabled  them  to  work  out  for  their 
country  the  few  blessings  of  liberty  that  still  re- 
main to  her.  Among  the  victims  to  their  votes 
on  this  question  was  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan,  who, 
on  the  recovery  of  the  King,  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  but  received  com- 
pensation by  a  pension  of  1 200/.  a-year,  with  the 
reversion  of  3oo/.  a-year  to  his  wife. 

The  ready  and  ardent  burst  of  devotion  with 
which  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  like  the  Pytha- 
goreans at  their  morning  worship,  turned  to 
welcome  with  her  Harp  the  Rising  Sun,  was  long 
remembered  by  the  object  of  her  homage  with 
pride  and  gratitude, — and,  let  us  trust,  is  not 
even  yet  entirely  forgotten.  * 

*  This  vain  hope  was  expressed  before  the  late  decision  on 
the  Catholic  question  had  proved  to  the  Irish  that,  where 
their  rights  are  concerned,  neither  public  nor  private  pledges 
arc  regarded. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan, at  this  period,  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
drawing  up  several  of  the  State  Papers  of  the 
Heir-Apparent!  From  the  rough  copies  of  these 
papers  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  selecting  two  Letters — the 
first  of  which  was  addressed  by  the  Prince  to  the 
Queen,  immediately  after  the  communication  to 
Her  Majesty  of  the  Resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
placing  the  Royal  Household  under  her  control. 

''  Before  Your  Majesty  gives  an  answer  to  the  appli- 
cation for  your  Royal  permission  to  place  under  Your 
Ifajestj^s  separate  authority  the  direction  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  King's  household,  and  thereby  to  separate 
from  the  difficult  and  arduous  situation  which  I  am 
unfortunately  called  upon  to  fill,  the  accustomed  and 
necessary  support  which  has  ever  belonged  to  it,  permit 
me,  with  every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affectiou  towards 
Your  Majesty,  to  entreat  your  attentive  perusal  of  the 
papers  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose.  They  con- 
tain a  sketch  of  the  plan  now  proposed  to  be  carried  into 
execution  as  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  sen- 
timents which  I  found  myself  bound  in  duty  to  declare  in 
reply  to  that  communication.  I  take  the  liberty  of  lodging 
these  papers  in  Your  Majesty's  hands,  confiding  that, 
whenever  it  shall  please  Providence  to  remove  the  malady 
with  which  the  King  my  father  is  now  unhappily 
afflicted.  Your  Majesty  will,  in  justice  to  me  and 
to  those  of  the  Royal  family  whose  affectionate  con- 
currence and  support  I  have  received,  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  his  Royal  perusal, 
in  order  that  no  interval  of  time  may  elapse  before  he  is 
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in  possession  of  the  true  motives  and  principles  upon 
which  I  have  acted.     I  here  solemnly  repeat  to  Your 
Majesty,  that  among  those  principles  there  is  not  one 
which  influences  my  mind  so  much  i|s  the  firm  per- 
suasion I  have,  that  my  conduct  in  endeavouring  to 
maintain    unimpaired    and  undivided   the  just  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  dignity  of  the  Grown,  in  the  person 
of  the  King's  representative^  is  the  only  line  of  conduct 
which  would  entitle  me  to  His  Majesty's  approhation, 
or  enable   me  to  stand  with    confidence  in  his  Royal 
presence  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery  ^  — and  on  the 
contrary,  that  those  who^  under  colour  of  respect  and 
attachment  to  his  Royal  person,  have  contrived  this 
project  for  enfeebling  and  degrading  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  realm,   will  be  considered  by  him* as 
having  risked  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the  security 
of  the  throne  itself,  by  establishioga  fatal  precedent  which 
may  hereafter  be  urged  against  his  own  authority,  on  as 
platisible  pretences,  or  revived  against  the  just  rights  of  his 
family.     In  speaking  my  opinions  of  the  motive  of  the 
projectors  of  this  scheme,  I  trust  I  need  not  assure  Your 
Majesty  that   the  respect,  duly,  and  affection  I  owe  to 
Your  Majesty  have  never  suffered  me  for  a  single  moment 
to  consider  you  as  countenancing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
their  plan  or  their  purposes.     I  have  the  firmest  reliance 
on  Your  Majesty's  early  declaration  to  me,  on  the  subject 
of  public  affairs,  at  the  commencement  of  our  common 
calamity  ^  and,  whatever   may  be  the  efforts  of  evil  or 
intjsrested  advisers,  I  have  the  same  confidence  that  you 
will  never  permit  or  endure  that  the  influence  of  your 
respected  name  shall  be   profaned  to  the  purpose  of 
dbtressing  the  govei*nment,  and  insulting  the  person  of 
your  son.     How  far  those,  who  are  evidently  pursuing 
th  these  objects,  may  be  encouraged  by  Your  Majesty's 
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acceptance  of  one  part  of  the  powers  purposed  to  be 
lodged  in  your  hands,  I  will  not  presume  to  say/  The 
proposition  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Resolution  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  I  am  silent. 

^*  Your  Majesty  will  do  me  the  honour  to  weigh  the 
opinions  I  formed  and  declared  before  Parliament  had 
entertained  the  plan,  and,  with  those  before  you,  your 
own  good  judgment  will  decide.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  whatever  that  decision  may  be,  nothing  will  ever 
alter  the  interest  of  true  affection  and  inviolable  duty," 
etc.  etc. 

The  second  Letter  that  I  shall  give,  from  the 
rough  copy  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  addressed  by 
the  Prince  to  the  King  after  his  recovery,  an- 
nouncing the  intention  of  His  Royal  Highness  to 
submit  to  His  Majesty  a  Memorial,  in  vindication 
of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  Royal  brother 
the  Ouke  of  York,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  consequent  upon  His  Majesty's  indis- 
position. 

'*  Sir, 
*'  Thinking  it  probable  that  I  should  have  been  ho- 

''^InspeakiDgof  the  extraordinary  {m/c;erium  in  imperio,  with 
which  the  command  of  so  much  power  and  patronage  would 
have  inyested  the  Queen,  the  Annual  Register  (Robinson's)  re- 
marks justly,  "It  was  not  the  least  extraordinary  circum- 
stance in  these  transactions,  that  the  Queen  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lend  her  name  to  a  project  which  would  eventually 
have  placed  her  in  avowed  rivalship  with  her  son,  and,  at 
a  moment  when  her  attention  might  seem  to  be  absorbed  by 
domestic  calamity,  have  established  her  at  the  head  of  a  po- 
litical party." 
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noured  with  your  commaDds  to  attend  Your  Majesty  on 
Wednesday  last,  Ihave  unfortunately  lost  the  opportunity 
of  paying  my  duty  to  Your  Majesty  before  your  departure 
from  Weymouth.  The  accounts  I  have  received  of  Your 
Majesty's  health  have  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction ; 
and  should  it  be  Your  Majesty's  intention  to  return  to 
Weymouth,  I  trust,  Sir,  there  will  be  no  impropriety 
in  my  then  intreating  Your  Majesty's  gracious  attention 
to  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  peace  of  my 
own  mind^  and  one  in  which  I  am  conrinced  Your 
Majesty's  feelings  are  equally  interested .  Your  Majesty's 
letter  to  my  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  May  last, 
was  the  first  direct  intimation  I  had  ever  received  that 
my  conduct  and  that  of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
during  Your  Majesty's  late  lamented  illness,  had  brought 
on  us  the  heavy  misfortune  of  Your  Majesty's  displeasure. 
I  should  be  wholly  unworthy  the  return  of  Your  Majesty's 
confidence  and  good  opinion,  which  will  ever  be  the 
first  objects  of  my  life,  if  I  could  have  read  the  passage  I 
refer  to  in  that  letter  without  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
regret  for  the  effect  produced  on  Your  Majesty's  mind  j 
though  at  the  same  time  I  felt  the  firmest  persuasion  tbftt 
Yout  Majesty's  generosity  and  goodness  would  never 
permit  that  effect  to  remain,  without  affording  us  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  had  been  urged  against  us, 
of  replying  to  our  accusers,  and  of  justifying  ourselves, 
if  the  means  of  justification  were  in  our  power. 

*'  Great  however  as  my  impatience  and  anxiety  were 
on  this  subject,  I  felt  it  a  superior  consideration  not  to 
intrude  any  unpleasing  or  agitating  discussion  upon 
Your  Majesty's  attention,  during  an  excursion  devoted 
to  the  ease  and  amusement  necessary  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Your  Majesty's  health.     I  determined  to  sacri- 
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•Bse  my  own  feelings,  and  to  wait  with  resignation  till 
the  fortunate  opportunity  should  arrive,  when  Your 
Majesty's  own  paternal  goodness  would,  I  was  con* 
yinced,  lead  you  e?en  to  invite  your  sons  to  that  fair 
'hearing,  which  your  justice  would  not  deny  to  the 
meoDest  individual  of  your  subjects.  In  this  painful  in- 
td^al  1  have  employed  myself  in  drawing  up  a  full 
statement  and  account  of  my  conduct  during  the  period 
alluded  to,  and  of  the  motives  and  circumstances  which 
influenced  me.  When  these  shall  he  humbly  submitted 
to  Your  Majesty's  consideration,  I  may  be  possibly  found 
to  have  erred  in  judgment,  and  to  have  acted  on  mis- 
taken principles,  but  I  have  the  most  assured  conviction 
that  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  been  deficient  in  that 
duteous  affecdon  to  Your  Majesty  which  nothing  shall 
ever  diminish.  Anxious  for  every  thing  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Your  Majesty's 
mind,  I  cannot  omit  thb  opportunity  of  lamenting  those 
appearances  of  a  less  gracious  disposition  in  the  Queen, 
towards  my  brothers  and  myself,  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  experience;  and  to  assure  Your  Majesty,  that 
if  hy  your  aiSectionate  interposition  these  most  unplea- 
sant sensations  should  be  happily  removed,  it  would  be 
an  event  not  less  grateful  to  our  minds  than  satisfactory 
to  Your  Majesty's  own  benign  disposition.  I  will  not 
longer,;"  etc.  etc.  '*  G.  P." 

The  Statement  here  announced  by  His  Royal 
Highness  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen,  occu- 
pying, with  its  Appendix,  near  a  hundred  folio 
pageSy)  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Minto.  , 

To  descend  from  documents  of  such  high  im- 

VOL.  IL  II 
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port  to  one  of  a  much  humbler  nature,  the  folff* 
lowing  curious  memorial  was  presented  this  year 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  a  literary  gentleman  whom 
the  Whig  party  thought  it  worth  while  to  em- 
ploy in  their  service,  and  who,  as  far  as  industry 
went,  appears  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  Ids 
hire.  Simon  ides  is  said  to  be  the  first  author  that 
ever  wrote  for  pay,  but  Simonides  little  dreamt 
of  the  perfection  to  which  his  craft  would  one  day 
be  brought.  '- 

Memorial /or  Dr,  TV.  7*.*,  Fiizroyr-Street, 
Fitzroy-ChapeL 
'*  In  May,  1787,  Dr.  Parr,  in  the  name  of  his  poli- 
tical friends,  engaged  Dr.  T.  to  embrace  those  opportu- 
uilies,  which  his  connections  with  booksellers  and  perio- 
dical publications  might  afford  him,'  of  supporting  the 
principles  of  their  party.  Mr.  Shei-idan  in  August,  1787, 
gave  two  notes,  5o/.  each,  to  Dr.  T.  for  the  first  yearns 
service,  which  notes  were  paid  at  difierent  periods — the 
first  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  Brookes's,  in  January,  1788,  the 
second  by  Mr.  Windham  in  May,  1788.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
in  different  conversations,  encouraged  Dr.  T.  to  go  on 
with  the  expectation  of  a  like  sum  yearly,  or  5o/.  half 
yearly.  Dr.  T.  with  this  encouragement  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent publications  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement. 
He  is  charged  for  the  most  part  with  the  political  and 

*  This  indastrious  Scotchman  (of  whose  name  I  have  only 
given  the  initials)  was  not  without  some  share  of  hnmonr. 
On  hearing  that  a  certain  .modem  philosopher  had  carried 
his  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  all  living  things  so  far,  as  to 
say  that  h«  did  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  tigers 
themselves  might  be  educated,  Pr.  T.  exclaimed,  *-*•  I  al|ould 
lil^  dearly  to  see  him  in  a'cage  with  tvva  .of  his  piapils  !*' 
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"Historical  articles  in  the  Analytical  Review,  and  he  also 
occasionally  writes  the  Political  Appendix  to  the  English 
Beyiew,  of  which  particularly  he  wrote  that  for  April 
last,  and  that  for  June  last.  He  also  every  week  writes 
an  abridgment  of  Politics  for  the  Whitehall  Evening 
Poflt,  and  a  PoHtical  Review  every  month  for  a  Sunday 
ptper  entitled  The  Review  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  In 
a  Romance,  entitled  '  Mammoth,  or  Human  Nature 
displayed,  etc.>*  Dr.  T.  has  shown  how  mindful  he  is 
on  all  occasions  of  his  engagements  to  those  who  confide 
in  him.  He  ha3  also  oceaHonally  moved  other  engines, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  might  appear  too  trifling 
to  mention.  Dr.  T.  is  not  ignorant  that  uncommon 
charges  have  happened  in  the  course  of  this  last  year^ 
that  b,  the  year  preceding  May,  1 789.  Instead  of  1 00/. , 
therefore,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  5o/.  for  that  year, 
provided  that  thb  abatement  shall  not  form  a  precedent 
against  his  daim  of  100/.  annually,  if  his  further  services 
shall  be  deemed  acceptable .  There  is  one  point  on  which 
Dr.  T.  particularly  reserved  himself,  namely,  to  make 
no  attack  on  Mr.  Hastings^  and  this  will  be  attested  by 
Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and,  if  the  Doctor  rightly  recol- 
lects, by  Mr.  Windham. 

^^  FilzroySireet,  11st  July,  1789." 

Takmg  into  account  all  the  various  circum- 
stances that  concurred  to  glorify  this  period  of 
Sheridan's  life,  we  may  allow  ourselves,  I  think, 
to  pause  upon  it  as  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and, 
whether  we  consider  his  fame,  his  talents,  or  his 
happiness,  may  safely  say,  **  Here  is  their  highest 
point." 

The  new  splendour  which  his  recent  triumphs 
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in  eloquence  had  added  to  a  reputation  already  so 
illustrious,*— the  power  which  he  seemed  to  have 
acquired  over  the  future  destinies  of  the  country, 
by  his  acknowledged  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  Heir  Apparent,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  him, 
by  the  avowal  both  of  friends  and  foes,  that  he 
had  used  this  influence,  in  the  late  trying  crisis 
of  the  Regency  with  a  judgment  and  delicacy 
that  proved  him  worthy  of  it, — all  these  advan- 
tages, both  brilliant  anA^olid,  which  subsequent 
circumstances  but  too  much  tended  to  weaken, 
at  this  moment  surrounded  him  in  their  newest 
lustre  and  promise. 

He  was  just  now,  too,  in  the  first  enjoyment  of 
a  feeling,  of  which  habit  njiust  have  afterwards 
dulled  the  zest,  namely,  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  birth 
and  station,  and  placed  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  land.  This  foot- 
ing in  the  society  of  the  great  he  could  only  have 
attained  by  parliamentary  eminence ; — as  a  mere 
writer,  with  all  his  genius,  he  never  would  have 
been  thus  admitted  ad  eundem  among  t)iem.  Ta- 
lents, in  literature  or  science,  unassisted  by  the 
advantages  of  birth,  may  lead  to  association  with 
the  great,  but  rarely  to  equality  ; — it  is  a  passport 
through  the  well-guarded  frontier,  but  no  title 
to  naturalisation  within.  By  him,  who  has  not 
been  bom  among  them,  this  can  only  be  achieved 
tics.    In  that  arena,  which  they  look  upon 
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as  their  own,  the  Legislature  of  the  land,  let  a 
man  of  genius,  like  Sheridan,  but  assert  his  su- 
premacy— at  once  all  these  barriers  of  reserve 
and  pride  give  way,  and  he  takes,  by  storm,  a 
station  at  their  side,  which  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Newton  would  but  have  enjoyed  by  courtesy. 

In  fixing  upon  this  period  of  Sheridan's  life,  as 
the  most  shining  sera  of  his  talents  as  well  as  his 
fame,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  in  his 
subsequent  warfare  with  the  Minister,  during  the 
stormy  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  ex- 
hibited a  prowess  of  oratory  no  less  suited  to  that 
actual  service,  than  his  eloquence  on  the  trial  of 
Hastings  had  been  to  such  lighter  tilts  and  tour- 
naments of  peace.  But  the  effect  of  his  talents 
was  far  less  striking;  —  the  current  of  feeling 
through  England  was  against  him  ;  —  and,  how- 
ever greatly  thfs  added  to  the  merit  of  his  ef- 
forts, it  deprived  him  of  that  echo  from  the  public 
heart,  by  which  the  voice  of  the  orator  is  endued 
with  a  sort  of  multiplied  life,  and,  as  it  were, 
survives  itself.  In  the  panic,  too,  that  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  all  eloquence,  but  that 
from  the  lips  of  Power,  was  disregarded,  and  the 
voice  of  him  at  the  helm  was  the  only  one  listen- 
ed to  in  the  storm. 

Of  his  happiness,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  success  and 
hope,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Though  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment,  as  appears  from  iiis  pa- 

II. 
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•pCTSy  had  already  began  to  weave  its  fatal  net 
around  Lim,  there  was  as  yet  little  more  than 
sufficed  to  give  exercise  to  his  ingenuity,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Drury-Lane  treasury  were  still  in 
full  nightly  flow.  The  charms  by  which  his  home 
was  embellished  were  such  as  few  other  homes 
could  boast ;  and,  if  any  thing  made  it  less  happy 
than  it  ought  to  be,  the  cause  was  to  be  found  in 
the  yery  brilliancy  of  his  life  and  attractions,  and 
in  those  triumphs  out  of  %ie  sphere  of  domestic 
love,  to  which  his  vanity,  perhaps,  oftener  than 
his  feelings,  impelled  him. 

Among  his  own  immediate  associates,  the  gaiety 
of  his  spirits  amounted  almost  to  boyishness.  He 
delighted  in  all  sorts  of  dramatic  tricks  and  dis- 
guises; and  the  lively  parties,  with  wbich  his 
country-house  was  always  filled,  were  kept  in 
momentary  expectation  of  some  new  device  for 
their  mystification  or  amusement.*     It  was  not 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  the  youilifal  tone  of  this  sociciy, 
I  shall  mention  one  out  of  many  anecdotes  related  to  me  by 
persons  who  had  themseWes  been  ornaments  of  i  t.  The  ladies 
having  one  evening  received  the  gentlemen  in  masquerade 
dresses,  which,  with  their  obstinate  silence,  made  it  im- 
possible to  distinguish  one  from  the^  other,  the  gentlemen, 
in  their  turn,  invited  the  ladies,  next  evening,  to  a  similar 
trial  of  conjecture  on  themselves ;  and  notice  being  given  that 
they  were  ready  dressed,  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  companions 
were  admitted  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  found  a 
parly  of  Turks,  silting  silent  and  masked  round  the  table. 
After  a  long  course  of  the  usual  guesses,  exclamations,  etc.  etc., 
and  each  lady  having  taken  the  arm  of  the  person  she  was 
most  sure  of,  they  heard  a  burst  of  laughter  through  the  half- 
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unusual  to  despatch  a  man  and  horse  seyen  or 
eight  miles  for  a  piece  of  crape  or  a  mask,  or  some 
other  such  trifle  for  these  frolics.  His  friends 
Tickell  and  Richardson,  hoth  men  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  the  former  possessing  the  same  degree 
of  light  animal  spirits  as  himself,  were  the  con- 
stant  companions  of  all  his  social  hours,  and  kept 
up  with  him  that  ready  rebound  of  pleasantry, 
without  which  the  play  of  wit  languishes. 

There  is  a  letter,  written  one  night  by  Rich- 
ardson at  Tunbridge,*  (after  waiting  five  long 
hours  for  Sheridan,)  so  full  of  that  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  humour,  which  chequered  the 
mind  of  this  interesting  man,  that,  as  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  one  of  Sheridan's  most  in- 
timate friends,  it  may  be  inserted  here  : — 

**  Df  iR  Sheridan,        Half-past  nine.  Mount  Ephraim, 

"  After  you  had  been  gone  an  hour  or  two  I  got  moped 
damnably.     Perhaps  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the 

open  door,  and  looking  there,  saw  the  gentlemen  themselves 
in  their  proper  persons,— the  masks,  upon  whom  they  had 
been  lavishing  their  sagacity,  being  no  other  than  the  maid- 
servants of  the  house,  who  had  been  thus  dressed  up  to 
dcceiTC  them. 

*  In  the  year  1790,  when  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  trying  tlie 
waters  of  Tunbridge  for  her  liealth.  In  a  letter  to  Sheridan's 
sister  from  this  place,  dated  September,  1790,  she  says,  **  I 
drixkk  the  waters  once  a-day,  and  ride  and  drive  all  the  fore- 
noon, which  makes  me  ravenous  when  I  return.  I  feel  I 
am  in  very  good  health,  and  I  am  told  that  I  am  in  high 
beanty,  two  circumstances  which  ought  and  do  put  me  in  high 
good  hnmour," 
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coq>oreal  and  the  mind^s  eye.  In  the  Temple  I  can't 
see  far  before  me,  and  seldom  extend  my  speculations 
on  things  to  come  into  any  fatiguing  sketch  of  reflection. 
-^From  your  'window,  however,  there  was  a  tedious 
scope  of  black  atmosphere,  that  I  think  won  my  mind 
into  a  sort  of  feUow-trarellership^  pacing  me  again 
through  the  cheerless  waste  of  the  past,  and  printing 
hardly  one  little  rarified  doud  to  give  a  dim  ornament 
to  the  future ; — not  a  star  to  be  seen ; — no  permanent 
light  to  gild  my  hdrizon  j  —only  the  fading,  helps  to 
transient  gaiety  in  the  lamps  of  Tunbridge; — no  Law 
coflee-house  at  hand,  or  any  other  house  of  relief ; — ^no 
antagonist  to  bicker  one  into  a  control  of  one^s  cares  by 
a  successful  opposition,*  nor  a  softer  enemy  to  soothe 
one  into  an  oblivion  of  them. 

*  Richardson  was  remarkable  for  bis  love  of  disputation ;  • 
and  Tickell,  vrben  hard  preissed  by  him  in  argument,  used 
often,  as  a  last  resoarce,  to  assume  the  voice  and  manner  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which  he  had  the  power  of  mimicking  so  exactly, 
that  Richardson  confessed  he  sometimes  stood  awed  and  si- 
lenced by  the  resemblance. 

This  disputatious  humour  of  Richardson  was  once  turned 
to  account  by  Sheridan  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 
Having  had  a  hackney-coach  in  employ  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  not  being  provided  with  the  means  of  paying  it,  he 
happened  to  espy  Richardson  in  the  street,  and  proposed  to 
take  him  in  the  coach  some  part  of  his  way.  The  offer  being 
accepted,  Sheridan  lost  no  time  in  starting  a  subject  of  con- 
versation,  on  which  he  knew  his  companion  was  sure  to 
become  argumentative  and  animated.  Having,  by  well- 
managed  contradiction,  brought  him  to  the  proper  pitch  of 
excitement,  he  affected  to  grow  impatient  and  angry,  him- 
self, and  saying  that  '^  he  could  not  think  of  staying  in  the 
same  coach  with  a  person  that  would  use  such  lapguage,** 
pulled  the  check-string,  and  desired  the  coachman  to  let  him 
out.  Richardson,  wholly  occupied  with  tlie  argument,  and 
regarding  the  retreat  of  his  opponent  as  an  acknowledgment 
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*'  Itis  damned  foolish  for  ladies  to  leave  their  scissors 
about ; — the  frail  thretd  of  a  worthless  life  is  soon  snip* 
ptd.     I  wish  to  God  my  fate  had  heen  true  to  its  first 
destination^  and  made  a  parson  of  .me ; — I  should  have 
made  an  excellent  country  JoU.    I  think  I  can,  with 
oonfidence,  pronounce  the  character  that  would  have 
heen  gifen  of  me : — He  was  an  indolent  good-humoured 
many  civil  at  all  times,  and  hospitable  at  others,  namely, 
when  he  was  able  to  be  so,  which,  truth  to  say,  hap- 
pened but  seldom.     His  sermons  were  better  than  his 
preaching,  and  his  doctrine  better  than  his  life;  though 
often  grave,  and  sometimes  melancholy,  he  nevertheless 
loyed  a  joke, — the  more  so  when  overtaken  in  his  cups, 
which,  a  regard  to  the  faith  of  history  compels  us  to 
subjoin,  fell  out  not  unfrequently.  He  had  more  thought 
than  was  generally  imputed  to  him,  though  it  must  be 
owned  no  man  alive  ever  exercised  thought  to  so  little 
purpose.     Rebecca,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  small  living,  brought 
him  eighteen  children;  and  he  now  rests  with  those 
who,  being  rather  not  absolutely  vicious  than  actively 
good,  confide  in  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  strike  a 
mild  average  between  the  contending  negations  of  their 
life,  and  to  allow  them  in  their  future  state,  what  he  or- 
dained them  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  a  snug  neutrality 
and  a  useless  repose. — I  had  witten  thus  far,  absolutely 
determined,  under  an  irresistible  inQuence  of  the  me- 
grims, to  set  off  for  London  on  foot,  when,  accidentally 
searching  for  a  cardialgic,  to  my  great  delight,  I  dis- 

of  defeat,  still  pressed  his  point,  and  even  hollowed  ''more 
last  words^'  through  the  coach-window  after  Sheridan,  who, 
walking  quietly  home,  left  the  poor  disputant  responsible  for 
the  heavy  fare  of  the  coach. 
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covered  three  fugitive  sixpences,  headed  by  a  vagrant 
shilling,  immerged  in  the  heap  nf  my  waistcoat  pocket. 
Thb  discovery  gave  an  immediate  elasticity  to  my  mind) 
and  I  have  therefore  devised  a  scheme,  worthier  the  im- 
proved state  of  my  spirits,-  namely,  to  swindle  your 
servants  out  of  a  horse,  under  the  pretence  of  a  ride 
upon  the  heath,  and  to  jog  on  contentedly  home^rards. 
So,  under  the  protection  of  Provicjence,  and  the  mercy 
of  footpads,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again,  to-morrow  j  at 
all  erents,  there  is  nothing  huffish  in  this ;  for,  whether 
sad  or  merry,  I  am  always, 

**  Most  affectionately  yours, 

^  '^J.  BlGHARDSON. 

'*  P.  S.  Your  return  ai^  confirmed  me  in  my  resolu- 
tion of  going  'y  for  I  had  worked  myself,  in  five  hours' 
solitude,  into  such  a  stat^  of  nervous  melancholy,  that 
I  found  I  could  not  help  the  meanness  of  crying,  even 
if  any  one  looked  me  m  the  face.  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  a  regular  conviction  of  so  disreputable  an  infirmity j 
— besides,  the  night  has  become  quite  pleasant.*' 

Between  Tickell  and  Sheridan  there  was  a 
never-ending  "  skirmish  of  wit,"  both  verbal 
and  practical;  and  the  latter  kind,  in  particular, 
was  carried  on  between  them  with  all  the  wag- 
gery, and,  not  unfrequently,  the  malice  of  School- 
boys. *     Tickell,  much  less  occupied  by  business 

^  On  one  occasion,  Sheridan  having  covered  the  floor  of  a 
dark  passage,  leading'  from  the  drawing-room,  with  all  the 
plates  and  dishes  of  the  honse,  ranged  closely  together,  pro- 
voked his  unconscious  play-fellow  to  pursue  him  into  the 
midst  of  them.  Having  left  a  path  for  his  own  escape,  he 
~  through  easily,  but  Tickell,  falling  at  full  length  into 
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than  his  friend,  had  always  some  political  jeux- 
if  esprit  on  the  anvil ;  and  sometimes  these  trifles 
were  produced  by  them  jointly.  The  following 
string  of  pasquinades,  so  well  knoWn  in  political 
circles,  and  written,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
at  different  dates,  though  principally  by  Sheridan, 
owes  some  of  its  stanzas  to  Tickell,  and  a  few 
others,  I  believe,  to  Lord  John  Townshend.  I 
have  strung  together,  without  regard  to  chro^ 
nology,  the  best  of  these  detached  lampoons. 
Time  having  removed  their  venom,  and  with 
it,  in  a  great  degree,  their  wit,  they  are  now, 
like  dried  snakes,  mere  harmless  objects  of  cu- 
riosity. 

"  Johnny  W— Iks,  Johnny  W— Iks,* 
Thou  greatest  of  bilks. 
How  changed  are  the  notes  you  now  sing! 
Your  fam'd  Forty-five 
Is  Prerogative, 
And  your  blasphemy,  *  God  save  the  King,' 

Johnny  W — Iks, 
And  your  blasphemy,  'God  save  the  King.'  " 

the  ambuscade,  was  very  much  cut  in  several  plac«>s.  The 
next  day,  Lord  John  Tov^rnshend,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the 
bed-side  of  Tickell,  found  him  covered  over  with  patches, 
and  indignantly  vowing  vengeance  against  Sheridan  for  this 
unjustifiable  trick.  In  the  midst  of  his  anger,  however,  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  with  the  true  feeling  of  an  amateur 
of  this  sort  of  mischief,  "  but  how  amazingly  well  done  it 

was !" 

*  In  Sheridan's  copy  of  the  stanzas  written  by  him  in  this 
metre  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  (beginning  "  Zooks,  Harry! 
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"  Jack  Ch— ch— 11,  Jack  Ch— cb— U, 
The  town  sure  you  search  ill, 
Youi*  mob  has  disgraced  all  your  brags ; 
When  next  you  draw  out 
Tour  hospital  rout. 
Do,  prithee,  afford  them  clean  rags, 

Jack  Ch— ch— II, 
Do,  prithee^  afford  them  cleatl  rags.'* 


«*  Captain  K—th,  Captain  K— th, 
K«ep  your  tongue  'twixt  your  teeth, 
Lest  bed-chamber  tricks  you  betray ; 
And,  if  teeth  you  want  more. 
Why,  my  bold  Commodore, 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  G — ^11 — y. 

Captain  K — th, 
You  may  borrow  of  Lord  Gi— 11 — y." 


"  *  Joe  M — wb-— y,  Joe  M— wb— y, 
Your  throat  sure  must  raw  be» 
In  striving  lo  make  yourself  heard  j 
But  it  pleased  not  the  pigs. 
Nor  the  Westminster  Whigs, 
That  your  Knighthood  should  utter  one  word, 

Joe  M — ^wb — ^y. 
That  your  Knighthood  should  utter  one  word/' 


zooks,  Harry  !^)  he  entitled  tbera,  '<  An  admirable  new  Ballad, 
vvbich  goes  excellently  yiell  to  the  tune  of  * 

*'  Mrs.  Arne^  Mrs.  Ame, 
It  gives  me  concarw,"  etc. 

*  This  stanza  and,  I  rather  think,  the  next,  were  by  Lord 
lohn  Townshcnd. 
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**  M — ^ntm— res,  M — aim— ret. 
Whom  nobody  for  k, 
Andjbr  whom  we  none  of  as  care ; 
From  Dublin  you  CMse*^ 
It  had  been  much  ihe  same 
If  Your  Lordship  had  staid  where  yon  were, 

M — ntm — res, 
If  Your  Lordsh^  had  staid  where  you  were/' 

'*  Lord  O — gl— y>  ttord  0*— gl— -y. 
You  spoke  mighty  strongly  **- 
Who  you  are,  tho*,  all  people  admire  ! 
But  ril  let  you  depart, 
For  I  believe  in  my  heart, 
You  had  rather  they  did  not  enquire. 

Lord  0— gi— y. 
You  had  rather  they  did  not  enquire/* 

*'  Gl — nb— e,  Gl — nb— e, 
What's  good  for  the  scurvy  ? 
For  ne'er  be  your  old  trade  forgot  — 
In  your  arras  rather  quarter 
A  pestle  and  mortar. 
And  your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot, 

Gl— nb— e, 
Your  crest  be  a  spruce  gallipot." 

*'  Gl — nb — e,  Gl — nb— e. 
The  world  's  topsy-turvy, 
Of  this  truth  youVe  the  fittest  attester ; 
For,  who  can  deny 
That  the  Low  become  High, 
When  the  King  makes  a  Lord  of  Silvester, 

GI — nb — e, 
When  the  King  makes  a  Lord  of  Silvester." 

VOL.  I.  11 
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"  Mr.  P— 1,  Mr.  P— 1, 
la  return  for  your  zeal, 
I  am  told  they  have  dubb'd  you  Sir  Bob  ; 
HaviDg  got  wealth  enough 
By  coarse  Manchester  stuff. 
For  honours  youll  now  drive  a  job, 

Mr.  P—  U 
For  honours  you'll  now  drive  a  job." 

*»  Oh  poor  B — ksj  oh  poor  B — ^ks, 

Still  condemned  to  the  ranks, 
Nor  e'en  yet  from  a  private  promoted  5 

Pitt  ne'er  will  relent, 

Though  he  knows  you  repent 
Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted, 

Poor  B — ks. 
Having  once  or  twice  honestly  voted." 

"  Dull  H— 1— y,  dull  H— 1— y, 
Your  auditors  feel  ye 
A  speaker  of  very  great  weight, 

And  they  wish  you  were  dumb. 
When,  with  ponderous  hum. 
You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate, 

Dull  H— 1— y, 
You  lengthen  the  drowsy  debate." 

There  are  about  as  many  more  of  these  stanzas, 
written,  at  different  intervals,  according  as  new 
victims,  with  good  names  for  rhyming,  presented 
themselves, — the  metre  being  a  most  tempting 
medium  for  such  lampoons.  There  is,  indeed, 
appended  to  one  of  Sheridan's  copies  of  them,, a 
list  (like  a  Tablet  of  Proscription)^  contain- 
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ing  about  fifteen  other  names  marked  out  for 
the  same  fate;  and  it  will  be  seen  bjp^e  fol- 
lowing specimen  that  some  of  them  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  : 

<*  Will  C— rt— s "    . 

*'  V— ns— t— t,  V— ns— t— t,  —for  little  thou  fit  art/' 
'*  Will  D— nd— s,  Will  D— nd— s,  —  were  you  only 

an  ass/' 
**  L— ghb— h,—  thorough." 

**  Sam  H — rsl — ^y,  Sam  H — rs\ — ^y,  .  .  .  coarsely." 
'  *  P — ttym — n,  P— ttym,— n, — speak  truth,  if  you  can." 

But  it  was  not  alone  for  such  lively  purposes  * 
that  Sheridan  and  his  two  friends   drew   upon 

^  As  I  haye  been  mentioning  some  instances  of  Sheridan's 
love  of  practical  jests,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
one  more  anecdote,  which  I  believe  is  pretty  well  known, 
but  which  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  the  person 
on  whom  the  joke  was  inflicted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O'B (afterwards  Bishop  of — — )  having 

arrived  to  dinner  at  Sheridan's  country-house  near  Osterley, 
where,  as  nsual,  a  gay  party  was  collected,  (consisting  of 
General  Burgoyne,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Tickell,  etc.)  it  was  proposed 
that  on  the  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Rev.  Gentleman  should,  on 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  resident  clergyman,  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents  as  a  preacher  in  the  village-church.  On 
his  objecting  that  he  was  not  provided  with  a  sermon,  his 
host  offered  to  write  one  for  him,  if  he  would  consent  to 
preach  it;  and,  the  offer  being  accepted,  Sheridan  left  the 
company  early,  and  did  not  return  for  the  remainder  of  the 

evening.     The   following  morning  Mr.    O'B found  the 

manuscript  by  his  bed-side,  lied  together  neatly  (as  he 
described  it)  with  riband; — the  subject  of  the  discourse  being 
the  **  Abuse  of  Riches."  Having  read  it  over  and  corrected 
some  theological  errors,  (such  as  "it  is  easier  for  a  camel, 
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their  joint  wits ;  they  had  idso  but  too  nuich  to 
do  witlijipdjjects  of  a  far  different  nature-— with 
debts,  bonds,  judgments,  writs,  and  all  those 
other  humiliating  matters  of  fact,  that  bring  Law 
and  Wit  so  often  and  so  unnaturally  in  contact. 
That  they  were  serviceable   to  each   other,  in 
their  defensive  alliance  against  duns,  is  fully 
proved  by  various  documents;  and  I  have  now 
before  me  articles  of  agreement,  dated  in  1787, 
by  which  Tickell,  to  avert  an  execution  from  the 
Theatre,  bound  himself  as  security  for  Sheridan 
in  the  sum  of  25o/., — the  arrears  of  an  annuity 
chai'ged  upon  Sheridan's  moiety  of  the  property. 
So  soon  did  those  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  which 
his  peace  aind  character  were  afterwards  under- 
mined, begin  their  operations. 

Yet  even  into  transactions  of  this  nature,  little 


as  Moses  says,'*'*  etc.)  he  deliTered  the  sermon  ia  his  most 
impressive  style,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  owa  party,  and  to 
the  satisfaction,  as  he  unsuspectingly  flattered  himself,  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheridan's 

wealthy  neighbour,  Mr.  C . 

Some  months  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  O'B perceiTcd 

that  the  family  of  Mr.  C ,  with  whom  he  had  previously 

been  intimate,  treated  him  -with  marked  coldness;  and,  on 
his  expressing  some  innocent  wonder  at  the  circumstance, 
was  at  length  informed,  to  his  dismay,  by  General  Burgoyne^ 
that  the  sermon  which  Sheridan  had  written  for  him  was, 
throughout,  a  personal  attack  upon  Mr.  C— ,  who  had  at 
that  time  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  in  the  neighboar' 
hood  by  some  harsh  conduct  to  the  poor,  and  to  whom  every 
one  in  the  church,  except  the  unconscious  preacher,  applied 
almost  every  sentence  of  the  sermon. 
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as  they  are  akin  to  mirth,  the  following  letter 
of  Richardson  will  show  that  these  brother  wits 
contrived  to  infuse  a  portion  of  gaiety  :^ 

''  DilR  Shsbidak,        Essex-Street^  Saturday  evening, 

^^  I  had  a  terrible  loDg  batch  with  Bobby  this  morn- 
ing, after  I  wrote  to  you  by  Francois.     I  have  so  far 
succeeded  that  he  has  agreed  to  continue  the  day  of  trial 
as  tve  call  it  (that  is,  in  yulgar,  unlearned  language^  to 
put  it  o£Q,  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday.  He  demands,  as 
preliminaries,  thatWright'sbillof  5oo/.  should  be  given 
up  to  him,  as  a  prosecution  had  been  commenced  against 
him^  which,  however^  he  has  stopped  by  an  injunction 
from  the  Coui*t  of  Chancery.     This,  if  the  transaction 
be  as  he  states  it,  appears  reasonable  enough.  He  insists, 
besides,  that  the  bill  should  undergo  the   most  rigid 
examination  j  that  you  should  transmit  your  objections, 
to  which  he  will  send  answers  (for  the  point  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  has  not  been  yet  carried),  and  that  the 
whole  amount  at  last,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  have 
your  clear  and  satisfied  approbation  :  —  nothing  to  be 
done  without  this  —  almighty  honour ! 

*'  All  these  things  being  done,  I  desired  to  know  what 

was  to  be  the  result  at  last : — '  Surely,  after  having  carried 

so  many  points,  you  will  think  it  only  common  decency  to 

relax  a  little  as  to  the  time  of  payment?     You  will  not 

cut  your  pound  of  flesh  the  nearest  from  the  merchant's 

heart?'   To  this  Bohides,  ''  I  must  have  2000/.  put  in  a 

shape  of  praticable  use,  and  payment  immediately  5 — for 

the  rest  I  will  accept  security.'  This  was  strongly  objected 

to  by  me,  as  Jewish  in  the  extreme ;  but,  however,  so 

wc  parted.     You  will  think  with  me,  I  hope,  that 

something  has  been  done,  however,  by  this  meeting.   It 

12. 
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has  opened  an  access  to  a  faTOurable  aciQastinait,  amd  timfi 
and  trist  may  do  much*  I  am  to  see  him  again  on 
Monday  morning  at  two,  so  pray  donH  go  out  of  town  to* 
morrow  without  my  seeing  you.  The  matter  is  of  im- 
mense consequence.  I  never  knew  till  to-day  that  the 
process  had  been  going  on  so  long.  I  am  convinced  he 
could  force  you  to  trial  next  Tuesday — with  all  your  in- 
firmities green  upon  your  head ;  so  pray  attend  to  it. 
*^R,  B,  Sheridan^  Esq.  "  Yours  ever, 

**  lower  Grosvenor^treet.        "  J.  RiCHi&osoN." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1 792,  when 
Sheridan's  involyements  had  begun  to  thicken 
arcmnd  him  more  rapidly*  There  is  another  let- 
ter, aboat  the  same  date,  still  more  characteristic, 
— ^where,  after  beginning  in  evident  anger  and 
distress  of  mind,  the  writer  breaks  off,  as  if  ir- 
resistibly, into  the  old  strain  of  playfulness  and 
good  humour. 

* 'D£A&  Shbridan,      Wednesde^,  Essex^Street,  Jufy  3o. 

^'  I  write  to  you  with  more  unpleasant  feelings  than  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  Westly^  after  having  told  me  for 
the  last  three  weeks  that  nothing  was  wanting  for  my  ac- 
commodation hut  your  consent,  haying  told  me  90^  so 
late  as  Friday,  sends  me  word  on  Monday  that  he  would 
not  do  it  at  all.  In  four  days  I  have  a  cognovit  ezpu'es  for 
20ol.  I  can*t  suffei*  my  family  to  he  turned  into  the 
streets  if  I  can  help  it.  I  have  no  resource  but  my  abi- 
lities, such  as  they  are.  I  certainly  mean  to  write  some- 
thing in  the  course  of  the  summer.  As  a  matter  of  bu- 
siness and  bargain  I  can  have  no  higher  hope  dxNit  it 
than  that  you  won*t  suffer  by  it.   However,  if  you  wonH 

e  it  somebody  else  must^  for  no  human  comideratioB 
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Will  indace  me  to  leare  any  means  witried,  that  may 
rescue  my  family  from  this  impending  misfortune. 

**  For  the  sake  of  conrenience  you  will  probably  give 
me  the  importance  of  construing  this  into  an  incendiary 
letter.  I  wish  to  God  you  may,  and  order  your  trea- 
surer to  deposit  the  acceptance  accordingly ;  for  nothing 
can  be  so  irksome  to  me  as  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  think  there  had  been  any  interruption  of  friend- 
ship between  you  and  me ;  and  though  that  would  not  be 
the  case  in  fact,  both  being  influenced,  I  must  believe,  by 
a  necessity  which  we  could  not  control,  yet  the  said  na- 
tions would  so  interpret  it.  If  I  don't  hear  from  you 
before  Friday,  I  shall  conclude  that  you  leave  me  in  this 
dire  scrape  to  shift  for  myself. 

''  JfLB.  Sheridan^  Esq.^  '*  Yours  ever, 

**  Jsleworih^  Middlesex.  *'  J*  Richaidsok." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FEESCH  REYOLUnON. — ^MR.  BURKE. — HIS  BREACH 
WITH  MR.  SHERIDAIV. DISSOLUTION  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT.  MR.  BURKE  ASD  MR.  FOX ^RUSSUN 

ARMAMENT. ROYAL  SCOTCH  BOROUGHS. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  condact  and 
opinions  of  IVIr.  Sheridan,  during  the  measures 
and  discussions  consequent  upon  the  French  Re- 
volution,— an  event  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  all  £urope  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  such  feverish  excitement,  that  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  tolerance  should  be  exercised  to- 
wards the  errors  and  extremes  into  which  all 
parties  were  hurried  during  the  paroxysm.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  rank  or  class  of  society,  whose 
interests  and  passions  were  not  deeply  involved 
in  the  question.  The  powerful  and  the  rich, 
both  of  State  and  Church,  must  naturally  have 
regarded  with  dismay  the  advance  of  a  political 
heresy,  whose  path  they  saw  strewed  over  with 
the  broken  talismans  of  rank  and  authority. 
Many,  too,  with  a  disinterested  reverence  for  an- 
cient institutions,  trembled  to  see  them  thus  ap- 
by  rash  hands,  whose  talents  for  ruin 
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were  sufficiently  certain,  but  whose  powers  of 
reconstruction  were  yet  to  be  tried.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  easy  triumph  of  a  people  over  their 
oppressors  was  an  example  which  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  hopes  of  the  many  as  actively  as  the 
fears  of  the  few.  The  great  problem  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  mankind  seemed  about  to  be  solved 
in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  the  majority ;— the 
zeal  of  the  lover  of  liberty  was  kibdled  into  en-- 
thusiasm,  by  a  conquest  achieved  for  his  cause 
upon  an  arena  so  vast ;  and  many,  who  before 
would  have  smiled  at  the  doctrine  of  human  per- 
fectibility, now  imagined  they  saw,  in  what  the 
Revolution  performed  and  promised,  almost 
enough  to  sanction  the  indulgence  of  that  splendid 
dream.  It  was  nataral,  too,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  unemployed,  and,  as  it  were,  home- 
less talent,  which,  in  all  great  communities,  h 
ever  abroad  on  the  wing,  uncertain  where  to  settle, 
should  now  swarm  round  the  light  of  the  nev/ 
principles, — while  all  those  obscure  but  ambi- 
tious spirits,  who  felt  their  aspirings  clogged  by 
the  medium  in  which  they  were  sunk,  would  as 
naturally  welcome  such  a  state  of  political  effer- 
vescence, as  might  enable  them,  like  enfranchised 
air,  to  mount  at  once  to  the  surface. 

Amidst  all  these  various  interests,  imaginations, 
and  fears,  which  were  brought  to  life  by  the  dawn 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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errors  and  excesses,  both  of  conduct  and  opinion^ 
should  be  among  the  first  products  of  so  new  and 
sudden  a  movement  of  the  whole  civilized  world; 
— that  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  presuming 
upon  the  triumph  that  had  been  gained,  should, 
in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  push  on  the  vanguard 
of  their  principles,  somewhat  farther  than  was 
consistent  with  prudence  and  safety;  or  that,  on 
the  other  side.  Authority  and  its  supporters, 
alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
should  but  the  more  stubbornly  intrench  them- 
selves in  established  abuses,  and  make  the  dangers 
they  apprehended  from  liberty  a  pretext  for  as- 
sailing its  very  existence. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  effects  6f  the  French 
Revolution  began  to  show  themselves  very  strik- 
ingly in  the  politics  of  England ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  the  two  extreme  opinions,  to  which,  as  I 
have  just  remarked,  that  disturbing  event  gave 
rise,  instead  of  first  appearing,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  the  one  on  the  side  of  Government, 
and  the  other  on  that  of  the  Opposition,  both 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
latter  body. 

On  such  an  imagination  as  that  of  Burke,  the 
scenes  now  passing  in  France  were  every  way  cal- 
culated to  DQiake  a  most  vivid  impression.  So  sus- 
ceptible was  he,  indeed,  of  such  impulses,  and  so 
much  under  the  control  of  the  imaginative  de- 
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{>artment  of  his  intellect,  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  accidental  mood  of  his  mind,  at 
the  mioment  when  this  astounding  event  first  burst 
upon  him,  it  would  most  probably  have  acted  as 
a  sort  of  mental  catalepsy,  and  fixed  his  reason  in 
the  very  attitude  in  which  it  found  it.     He  had, 
however,  been  prepared  for  the  part  which  he 
now  took  by  much  more  deep  and  grounded 
causes.     It  was  rather  from  circumstances  than 
from  choice,  or  any  natural  affinity,  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  ever  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in 
politics.     There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  democra- 
tic about  him  but  his  origin  ; — his  tastes  were  all 
on  the  side  of  the  splendid  and  the  arbitrary. 
The  chief  recommendation  of  the  cause  of  India 
to  his  fancy  and  his  feelings  was  that  it  involved 
the  fate  of  antient  dynasties^  and  invoked  retri- 
bution for  the  downfall  of  thrones  and  prince- 
doms, to  which  his  imagination,  always  most  af- 
fected by  objects  at  a  distance,  lent  a  state  and 
splendour  that  did  not,  in  sober  reality,  belong 
to  them.     Though  doomed  to  make  Whiggism 
his  habitual  haunt,  he  took  his  perch  at  all  times 
on  its  loftiest  branches,  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  popular  contact ;  and,  upon  most  occasions, 
adopted  a  sort  of  baronial  view  of  liberty,  as  ra- 
ther a  question  lying  between  the  Throne  and  the 
Aristocracy,  than  one  in  which  the  people  had  a 
right  to  any  efficient  voice  or  agency.  According- 
ly, the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  from 
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the  first  mMiKnt  of  its  agitation^  found  in  him  a 
most  decided  opponent. 

This  inherent  repugnance  to  popular  principles 
became  naturally  heightened  into  impatience  and 
disgust,  by  the  long  and  fruitless  warfare  which 
he  had  waged  under  their  banner,  and  the  uni- 
form ill  success  with  which  they  had  blasted  all 
his  struggles  for  wealth  and  power.  Nor  was  he 
in  any  better  temper  with  his  associates  in  the 
cause, — ^haying  found  that  the  ascendancy  which 
he  had  formerly  exercised  oyer  them,  and  which, 
in  some  degree,  consoled  him  for  the  want  of 
o£Eicial  dominion,  was  of  late  consider2d>ly  di* 
minished,  if  not  wholly  transferred  to  others. 
Sheridan,  as  has  been  stated,  was  Ihe  most  pro- 
aunent  object  of  his  jealousy ; —and  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  much,  eyen  in  feelings  of  this 
description,  the  aristocratical  bias  of  his  mind 
betrayed  itself.  For,  though  Mr.  Fox,  too,  had 
oyertaken  and  eyen  passed  him  in  the  race,  assam- 
ing  that  station  in  politics  which  he  himself 
had  preyiously  held,  yet  so  paramount  did  these 
claims  of  birth  and  connection,  by  which  the  new 
leader  came  reconunended,  appear  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  submitted  to  be  superseded  by  him,  not 
only  without  a  niurmur,  but  cheerfully.  To  She- 
ridan, howeyer,  who  had  no  such  hereditary  pass- 
port to  pre-reminence,  he  could  not  giye  way 
without  heart-burning  and  humiliation ;  and  to 
be  supplanted  thus  by  a  riyal  son  of  earth  seemed 
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no  less  a  shock  to  his  superstitious  notions  about 
rank,  than  it  was  painful  to  his  feelings  of  self- 
loye  and  pride. 

Such,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  distant 
observer  of-  those  times,  was  the  temper  in  which 
the  first  events  of  the  Revolution  found  the  mind 
of  this  remarkable  man ;  —  and,  powerfully  as 
they  would,  at  any  time,  have  appealed  to  his 
imagination  and  prejudices,  the  state  of  irritabi- 
Uty  to  which  he  had  been  wrought  by  the  causes 
already  enumerated  peculiarly  predisposed  him, 
at  this  moment,  to  give  way  to  such  impressions 
without  restraint,  and  even  to  welcome,  as  a 
timely  relief  to  his  pride,  the  mighty  vent  thus 
afforded  to  the  "  splendida  bilis"  with  which  it 
was  charged. 

There  was  indeed  much  to  animate  and  give  a 
zest  to  the  new  part  which  he  now  took.     He  saw 
those  principles,  to  which  he  owed  a  deep  grudge, 
for  the  time  and  the  talents  he  had  wasted  in 
their  service,  now  embodied  in  a  shape  so  wild 
and  alarming,  as  seemed  to  justify  him,  on  grounds 
of  public  safety,   in  turning  against  them  the 
whole  powers  of  his  mind,  and  thus  enabled  him, 
opportunely,  to  dignify  desertion,  by  throwing 
the  semblance  of  patriotism  and  conscientiousness 
round  the  reality  of  defection  and  revenge.     He 
saw  the  party,  too,  who,  from  the  moment  they 
had  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  him,  were  associated 
only  in  his  mind  with  recollections  of  unpopula- 
V0J-.  II.  1 3 
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rity  and  defeat,  about  to  adopt  a  line  of  poEtics 
which  his  long  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Eng->- 
land|  and  his  sagacious  foresight  <d  the  consep* 
quences  of  the  French  Revolution,  folly .conviaced 
him  would  lead  to  4he  $aaie  hiarren  and  nMHrti*- 
fyin^  results.  "On  the -contrary,  the  cause  to  which 
he  proffered  his  alliance,  would,  :he  was  ecpia% 
sure,  by  arraying  on  its  side  all  the  rank,  riches, 
and  religion  -of  Europe,  enaHe  him  at  length  to 
feel  that  sense  of  power  and  triumph,  for  which 
his  domineering  spirit  had  so  long  panted  in  yun. 
In  this  latter  hope,  indeed,  of  a  qieedy  triumph 
over  Jacobinism,  his  temperament,  as  was  often 
the  case,  outi'an  his  sagacity ;  for,  while  he  foresaw 
clearly  that  the  dissolution  of  social  order  in 
France  would  at  last  harden  into  a  military  ty- 
ranny, he  appeared  not  to  be  aware  that  the  vio- 
lent measures  which  he  recommended  against  her 
would  not  only  hasten  this  forinidaUe  result,  but 
bind  the  whole  mass  of  ;the  people  into  union  and 
resistance  during  the  process. 

Lastly — to  these  attractions^,  of  various  kinds, 
with  which  the  cause  of  Thrones  was  now  enpir- 
cled  in  the  eyes  of  Burke,  must  be  added  one, 
which,  however  it  may  still  further  disenchant 
our  views  of  his  conversion,  cannot  whoUy  be 
omitted  among  the  inducements  to  his  change,"—* 
and  this  was  the.  strong  claim  upon  the  gratitude 
of  government,  which  his  seasonable  and  powerful 
advocacy  in  a  crisis  so  difficult  established  £or  him, 
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and  which  the  narrow  and  embarrassed  state  of 
bifl  cireiimstances  rendered  an  object  by  bo  means 
of  secondary  importance  in  his  views.  Unfortu- 
nately,—from  a  delicate  wish,  perhaps,  that  tlie 
reward  Should  Hot  appear  to  come  in  too  close 
ooincidence  with  the  service,  —  the  pension  be- 
stowed up6n  him  arrived  too  late  to  admit  of  his 
deriving  much  more  from  it  than  the  obloquy  by 
which  it  was  accompanied. 

The  consequence,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  new 
course  taken  by  Burke  was  th^t  the  speeches  and 
writings  which  he  henceforward  produced,  and 
in  which,  as  usual,  his  judgment  was  run  away 
with  by  his  temper,  form  a  complete  contrast,  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  to  all  that  he  had  put  on  re- 
cord in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  He  has,  in- 
deed, left  behind  him  two  separate  and  distinct 
armouries  of  opinion,  from  which  both  Whig  and 
Tory  may  furnish  themselves  with  weapons,  the 
most  splendid,  if  not  the  most  highly  tempered, 
that  ever  Genius  and  Eloquence  have  conde- 
scended to  bequeath  to  Party.  He  has  thus  too, 
by  his  own  personal  versatility,  attained,  in  the 
world  of  politics,  what  Shakspeare,  by  the  versa- 
tility of  his  characters,  achieved  for  the  world  in 
general, — namely  such  a  universality  of  applica- 
tion to  all  opinions  and  purposes,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  statesman  of  any  party  to  find 
himself  placed  in  any  situation,  for  which  he 
could  not  select  some  golden  sentence  from  Burke, 
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either  to  strengtben  his  position  by  reasoning,  or 
iUostrat^^Vnd  adorn  it  by  fancy.  While,  therefore, 
our  respect  for  the  man  himself  is  diminished  by 
this  want  of  moral  identity  obseryable  through 
his  life  and  writings,  we  are  but  the  more  disposed 
to  admire  that  unrivalled  genius,  which  could 
thus  throw,  itself  out  in  so  many  various  directions 
with  equal  splendour  and  vigour.  In  general, 
pohlical  deserters  lose  their  ^lue  and  power  in- 
the  very  act,  and  bring  little  more  than  their 
treason  to  the  new  cause  which  they  espouse :— 

•*  ForUsin  armis 
CtBStu^  Labienus  erat  /  nunc  trans fiiga  vilis.^ 

But  Burke  was  mighty  in  cither  camp ;  and  it 
would  have  taken  two  great  men  to  effect  what 
he,  by  this  division  of  himself,  achieved.  His 
mind,  indeed,  lies  parted  asunder  in  his  works,  like 
some  vast  continent  severed  by  a  convulsion  of 
nature, — each  portion  peopled  by  its  own  giant 
race  of  opinions,  differing  altogether  in  features 
and  language,  and  committed  in  eternal  hostility 
with  each  otlier. 

It  was  during  the  discussions  on  the  Army  esti- 
mates, at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of 
1 790,  that  the  diflference  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
his  party  in  their  views  of  the  French  Revolution 
first  manifested  itself.  Mr.  Fox  having  taken 
occasion  to  praise  the  late  conduct  of  the  French 
Guards  in  refusing  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
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Court,  and  haying  declared  that  he  exulted,  ^*both 
from  feelings  and  from  principles,"  in  the  poli- 
tical change  that  had  been  brought  about  in  that 
country,  Mr.  Burke,  in  answering  him,  entered 
fully  and,  it  must  be  owned,  most  luminously  into 
die  question, — expressing  his  apprehension  lest 
the  example  of  France,  which  had,  at  a  former 
period,  threatened  England  with  the  contagion  of 
despotism,  should  now  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing among  her  people  the  no  less  fatal  taint  of 
democracy  and  atheism.  After  some  eloquent 
tributes  of  admiration  to  Mr.  Fox,  rendered  more 
animated  perhaps,  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  the  last  offerings  thrown  into  the  open  grave  of 
their  friendship,  he  proceeded  to  deprecate  the  ef- 
fects which  the  language  of  his  Right  Honourable 
Friend  might  have,  in  appearing  to  countenance 
the  disposition  observable  among  '^some  wicked 
persons"  to  "  recommend  an  imitation  of  the 
French  spirit  of  Reform^"  and  then  added  a  de- 
claration, equally  remarkable  for  the  insidious 
charge  which  it  implied  against  his  own  party, 
and  the  notice  of  his  approaching  desertion  which 
it  conveyed  to  the  other, — that  *'so  strongly  op- 
posed was  he  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards 
the  means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  that 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  to  the  end  itself,  that, 
much  as  it  would  afflict  him,  if  such  a  thing  should 
be  attempted,  and  that  any  friend  of  his  could 
concur  in  such  measures  (he  was  far,  very  far  from 
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believing  they  could),  he  would  abandon  his  best 
friends,  and  join  with  his  worst  enemies  to  oppose 
either  the  means  or  the  end." 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  these  words,  that 
Burke  had  already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  and  but  delayed  his 
declaration  of  a  total  breach,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  public  for  such  an  event,  and, 
by  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  some  moment 
of  provocation,  make  the  intemperance  of  others 
responsible  for  his  own  deliberate  schism.  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Fox  was  not  such  as  could  afford  this 
opportunity; — it  was,,  on  the  contrary,  full  of 
candour  and  moderation,  and  repelled  the  implied 
charge  of  being  a  favourer  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
France  in  the  most  decided  but,  at  the  same  time, 
most  conciliatory  terms. 

^'Did  such  a  declaratioD/*  he  asked,  '^  warrant  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Democracy?  He  declared 
himself  equally  the  enemy  of  all  absolfite  forms  of  go- 
Teraroent,  whether  an  absolute  Monarchy,  an  absolute 
Aristocracy,  or  an  absolute  Democracy.  He  was  adverse 
to  all  extremes,  and  a  friend  only  to  a  mixed  gOTern- 
ment  like  our  own,  in  which,  if  the  Aristocracy,  or  in- 
deed either  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Constitution, 
were  destroyed,  the  good  effect  of  the  whole  and  the  hap- 
piness derived  under  it  would^  in  his  mind,  be  at  an  end.'' 
In  returning,  too,  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  friend,  he  made  the  following  me- 
morable and  noble  acknowledgment  of  all  that 

e  himself  had  gained  by  their  intercourse : — 
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"  Such  (he  said)  was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his 
Right  Honourable  Friend^  such  his  knowledge  of  his 
principles 9  such  the  value  which  he  set  upon  thero,  and 
such  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  friendship, 
that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which 
he  had  learned  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained 
from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  afikirs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale^  and  the 
improTement  which  he  had  derived  from  his  Right  Ho- 
nourable Friend's  instruction  and  conversation  were 
placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to 
which  to  give  the  preference/* 

This,  from  a  person  so  rich  in  acquirements  as 
Mr.  Fox,  was  the  very  highest  praise, — nor,  except 
in  what  related  to  the  judgment  and  principles  of 
his  friend,  was  it  at  all  exaggerated.  The  con- 
versation of  Burke  must  have  been  like  the  pro- 
cession of  a  Roman  triumph,  exhibiting  power 
and  riches  at  every  step — occasionally,  perhaps, 
mingling  the  low  Fescennine  jest  with  the  lofty 
music  of  its  march,  but  glittering  all  over  with 
the  spoils  of  the  whole  ransacked  world. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  after  reiterating  his  praises 
of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  full  confidence  which  he  felt 
in  his  moderation  and  sagacity,  professed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations  that  had 
been  given.  The  conversation  would  thus  have 
passed  off  without  any  explosion,  had  not  Sheri- 
dan, who  was  well  aware  that  against  him,  in 
particular,  the  charge  of  a  tendency  to  the  adop- 
tion of  French  principles  was  directed,  risen  im- 
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mediately  after,  and  by  d  speech  warmly  in  favotir 
of  the  Reyolation  and  of  the  National  Assembly, 
at  once  lighted  the  train  in  the  mind  of  Bnrke, 
and  brought  the  question,  as  far  as  regarded 
themselves,  to  an  immediate  issue. 

**He  differed,**  he  said,  *'  decidedly,  from  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  in  almost  crery  word  that  he  had  ut- 
tered respecting  the  French  Reyolution.  He  conceiyed 
it  to  be  as  just  a  ReTohition  as  ours,  proceeding  upon 
as  sound  a  principle  and  as  just  a  provocation.  He  yehe- 
mently  defended  the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  could  not  even  understand  what 
was  meant  by  the  charges  against  them  of  having  over- 
turned the  laws,  the  justice,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
country.  What  were  their  laws?  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  capricious  despotism.  What  their  justice  ?  the 
partial  adjudications  of  venal  magistrates.  What  their 
revenues?  national  bankruptcy.  This  he  thought  the 
fundamental  error  of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend*s  ar- 
gument, that  he  accused  the  National  Assembly  of  creat- 
ing the  evils,  which  they  had  found  existing  in  full 
deformity  at  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting.  The  public 
creditor  had  been  defrauded;  the  manufacturer  was 
without  employ ;  trade  was  languishing ;  famine  clung 
upon  the  poor ;  despair  on  all.  In  this  situation,  the 
wisdom  and  feelings  of  the  nation  were  appealed  to  by 
the  goveimnent  ^  and  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  by  En- 
glishmen, that  a  people^  so  circumstanced,  should  search 
for  the  cause  and  source  of  all  their  calamities,  or  that 
they  should  find  them  in  the  arbitrary  conslituticm  of 
their  government,  and  in  the  prodigal  and  corrupt  ad- 
minbtration  of  their  revenues  ?    For  such  an  evil,  when 
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proved,  ifhat  remedy  could  be  resorted  to,  but  a  radical 
amendment  of  the  frame  and  fabric  of  tbe  Constitution 
itself?  This  change  was  not  the  ol>ject  and  wish  of  the 
rfational  Assembly  only ;  it  was  the  claim  and  cry  of 
all  France,  united  as  one  man  for  one  purpose.** 

All  this  is  just  and  unanswerable— as  indeed 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
uttered.  But  he  seems  to  haye  failed ^  even  more 
signally  than  Mr.  Fox,  in  endeavouring  to  iuvali-* 
date  the  masterly  view  which  Burke  had  just  taken 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  compared,  in  its 
means  and  object,  with  that  of  France.  There  was, 
in  truth,  but  little  similarity  between  them, — 
the  task  of  the  former  being  to  preserve  liberty, 
that  of  the  latter  to  destroy  tyranny ;  the  one 
being  a  regulated  movement  of  the  Aristocracy 
against  the  Throne  for  the  Nation,  the  other  a 
tumultuous  rising  of  the  whole  Nation  against 
both  for  itself. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Burke  was  conclusive  and 
peremptory, — such,  in  short,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  person,  who  came  prepared  to  take  the 
first  plausible  opportunity  of  a  rupture.  He  de- 
clared that  "henceforth  His  Honourable  Friend 
and  he  were  separated  in  politics," — complained 
that  his  arguments  had  been  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented, and  that  "  the  Honourable  Gentlemian 
had  thought  proper  to  charge  him  with  being  the 
advocate  of  despotism."    Having  endeavoured  to 
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defend  himself  from  such  an  imputation,  he  con* 
eluded  by  saying, — 

*^  Was  that  a  fair  and  candid  m6de  bf  IrcatiDg  his  ar- 
guments ?  or  fras  it  what  he  ought  to  have  expected  in 
the  nmment  of  dep€iried  friendship  ?  On  the  contrary, 
was  it  not  evident  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  hb  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  catch- 
ing some  momentary  popularity  ?  If  the  fact  were  such, 
even  greatly  as  he  should  continue  to  admire  the  Honour-* 
able  Oentlman^s  talents^  he  must  tell  him  that  his  ar- 
gument was  chiefly  an  argument  dd  invidiam^  and  all 
the  applause  for  which  he  could  hope  from  clubs  was 
scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  chosen  to  make 
for  so  insiguifioaAt  an  acqubition;" 

I  have  given  the  circnmstantes  of  this  Debate 
somewhat  in  detail,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  interest  and  of  the  share  i^hich  Mr.  Sheridan 
took  in  it,  but  from  its  being  the  first  scene  of 
that  great  political  schism  which,  in  the  following 
year,  assumed  a  still  more  serious  aspect,  and  by 
which  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  acquired  a 
predominance,  not  speedily  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  much  blamed  for  the  unsea- 
sonable stimulant  which,  it  was  thought,  his 
speech  on  this^  occasion  had  administered  to  the 
temper  of  Burke  ;  ndr  can  it  be  doubted  that  be 
had  thereby,  in  some  degree,  accelerated  the  pub^ 
lie  burst  of  that  feeling  which  had  so  long  beett 
treasured  up  against  himself.  But,  whether  has- 
or  delayed,  such  a  breach  was  ultimately 
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imeyitable ;  the  divergence  of  the  parties  once 
begun,  it  was  in  yain  to  think  of  restoring  their 
parallelism  •  That  some  of  their  friendsi  however, 
had  more  sanguine  hopes  appears  from  an  effort 
which  was  made,  within  two  days  after  the  occur^ 
rence  of  this  remarkable  scene,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Burke  and  Sheridan.  The 
interview  that  took  place  on  that  occasion  is  thus 
described  by  Ur.  Dennis  O'Brien,  one  of  the  per- 
sons chiefly  instrumental  in  the  arrangements 
for  it  :— 

**  It  appenred  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet*  that  tlie 
difiierenoe  between  these  two  great  men  would  be  a  great 
efil  to  the  country  and  to  their  own  party.  Full  of  this 
persuasion  he  brought  them  both  together  the  second 
night  after  the  original  contest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  carried  them  to  Burliugton  House  to  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  accordiDg  to  a  previous  ar- 
rangemeut.  This  interview,  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  present,  lasted  from  ten 
o'clock  at  night  until  three  in  the  morning,  and  afforded 
a  very  remarkable  display  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
the  parties." 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  to  the  success  of 
this  conciliatory  efFort  the  temper  on  one  side 
would  be  a  greater  obstacle  than  even  the  hate  on 
both.  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  if  anxious  to  repel  from 
himself  the  suspicion  of  having  contributed  to  its 
failure ,  took  an  opportunity,  during  his  speech 

*  Entitled  "Utrum  Horum." 
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Upon  the  Tobacco  Act,  in  the  moath  of  April  fol- 
lowing, to  express  himself  in  the  most  friendly 
terms  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  '^one,  for  whose  talents 
and  personal  virtue  he  had  the  highest  esteem, 
veneration,  and  regard,  and  with  whom  he  might 
be  allowed  to  differ  in  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  France,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  they  never 
could  differ  in  principle."  Of  this  and  some  other 
compliments  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr.  Burke  did 
not  deign  to  take  the  slightest  notice — ^partly, 
from  an  implacable  feeling  towards  him  who 
offered  them,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  were  intended  rather  for  the  ears 
of  the  public  than  his  own,  and  that,  while  this 
tendency  to  conciliation  appeared  on  the  surface, 
the  under-current  of  feeling  and  influence  set  all 
the  other  way. 

Among  the  measures  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Sheridan  during  this  session,  the  prin- 
cipal was  a  motion  of  his  own  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Elxcise  Duties  on  Tobacco,  which  appears  to 
have  called  forth  a  more  than  usual  portion  of  his 
oratory, — his  speedbes  upon  the  subject  occupy- 
ing nearly  forty  pages.  It  is  upon  topics  of  this 
unpromising  kind,  and  from  the  very  effort,  per- 
haps, to  dignify  and  enliven  them,  that  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  an  orator  are  sometimes 
most  racily  brought  out.  To  the  Cider  Tax  we 
are  indebted  for  one  of  the  gran^t  bursts  of  the 
cons^tutional  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Lord  Cha- 


tham ;  and  in  these  orations  of  Sheridan  apon 
Tobacco,  we  find  examples  of  the  two  extreme 
Tarieties  of  his  dramatic  taknt— -hoth  of  the 
broad,  natural  homoar  of*  his  farce,  and  the 
pointed,  artificial  wit  of  his  comedy.  For  in- 
stance, in  representing,  as  one  of  the  abases  that 
might  arise  from  the  discretionary  power  of  re- 
mitting fines  to  manufacturers,  the  danger  that 
those  only  should  feel  the  indulgence,  who  were 
found  to  be  supporters  of  the  existing  administra* 
lion,*  he  sap:—- 

**  Were  a  man,  iriioicv  stodL  bad  increased  or  dtmi^ 
nished  beyond  the  standard  table  in  the  Act,  to  attend 
the  Commissioneim,  and  anare  them  that  the  weather 
akme  had  caused  die.uiGrease  or  decrease  of  the  article, 
and  that  no  fraad  whaterer  had  been  used  on  the  ooca- 
sioD,  the  Commissioners  might  say  to  him,  ^Sirjyoa  need 
not  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  to  prove  your  inno- 
cence ;— we  see  honesty  in  your  orange  cape.*  But  should 
a  person  of  quite  a  different  side  in  politics  attend  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  Gommissioncra  might  say,  *•  Sir, 
you  are  not  to  be  believed ;  we  see  fraud  in  your  blue 
and  buff,  and  it  b  impossible  that  you  should  not  be  a 
smuggle*.*  " 

Again,  in  stating  the  case  between  the  manafac- 
turers  and  the  Minister,  the  former  of  whom  ob- 
jected  to  the  Bill  altogether,  while  the  latter  de- 
termined to  preserve  its  principle  and  only  alter 
its  form,  he  says : — 

*  A  case  of  this  kind  formed  die  subject  of  a  spirited  speccli 
of  Mr.  Windham,  in  1793.    Sec  his  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  207^ 

VOL.  If.  i4 
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**  The  manufacturers  ask  ihe  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, if  he  will  consent  to  gWe  up  the  principle?  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  answers,  *  No ;  the  prin- 
ciple must  not  be  abandoned,  but  do  job  inform  me  how 
I  shall  alter  the  Bill.'  This  the  manufacturers  refused  ^ 
and  they  wisely  refused  it  in  his  opinion ;  for,  what  was 
it  but  the  Minister's  saying,  '  I  have  a  yoke  to  put  about 
your  necks,—- do  you  help  me  in  fitting  it  on— only 
hsshtt  me  with  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  ril  fit 
you  with  the  prettiest  pair  of  fetters  that  eyer  were  seen 
in  the  world/" 

As  a  specimen  of  his  quaint  and  far-sought 
witticisms,  the  following  passage  in  tlie  same 
speech  n>ay  vie  with  Trij>'s  **  Past-*Obit  on  the 
bltie  and  silver,  etc." — Having  described  the  ef- 
fects of  the  weather  in  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  weight  of  the  stock,  beyond  the  exact  standard 
established  in  the  Act,  he  adds, 

'^The  Commissioners,  before  they  could,  in  justice, 
levy  such  fines,  ought  to  ascertain  that  the  weather  is 
always  in  that  precise  state  of  heat  or  cold  wkidb  the 
Act  supposed  it  would  be.  They  ought  to  make  Christ- 
mas give  security  for  frost,  take  a  bond  for  hot  weather 
from  August,  and  oblige  damps  and  fogs  to  take  out 
permits." 

It  was  in  one  of  these  speeches  on  the  Tobacco 
Act,  that  he  adverted  v/ith  considerable  warmth 
tea  rumour,  which,  he^complained,  had  been  ma- 
liciously circulated,  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  con- 
sequence (as  the  Report  expresses  it)  of  "a  certain 
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oppofiiEJon  alCriucd  to  Lave  been  made  by  this 
Nobli!  Duke,  to  some  views  or  enpeclalions  which 
he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  was  said  to  have  entertained." 
After  dechiring  tlial  "  tbere  was  not  in  ibesc 
rumoui-s  ooe  grain  oi  truth,"  he  added  that — 

"  He  would  not  venture  to  stale  to  the  Commiltce  the 
opinion  that  ihe  Noble  Duke  was  pleased  to  enlerlairiof 
him,  lest  he  should  he  accused  of  vanity  in  piihlishing 
nhat  he  might  deem  highly  flattering.  All  that  he 
would  assert  on  this  occasion  was,  tJiat  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  10  make  the  man  whose  good  npinion  lie  should 
most  highly  prize  thiok  Qatteringly  of  him,  he  would 
have  that  man  think  of  him  precisely  as  the  Noble  Duke 
did,  and  then  his  wish  ou  that  sulijecl  would  be  most 
amply  gratilied." 

As  it  is  certain,  tliat  the  feelings  wbicli  Burke 
entertained  towards  Sheridan  were  in  some  de- 
gree shared  by  all  those  who  afterwards  seceded 
from  the  party,  this  boast  of  the  high  opinion  of 
the  Doke  of  Portland  must  be  taken  with  what, 
in  Hecaldry,  is  called  Abatemenl — that  is,  a  cer- 
taio  degree  of  diminution  of  tbe  emblazonry. 

Amonj^the  papers  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ifindaletter 
addressed  to  him  this  year  by  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tingtiidied  friends,  relative  to  tlie  motions  that 
had  lately  been  brought  forward  for  tbe  relief  of 
the  Dissenters.  The  writer,  whose  alarm  for  the 
iuterestof  the  Church  bad  somewhat  disturbed  his 
sense  of  liberality  and  justice,  endeavours  to  im- 
{>fen  upon  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  through  him  upon 
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Mr.  Fox,  how  undeserving  the  Dissenters  were,  as 
a  political  body,  of  the  recent  exertions  on  their 
behalf,  and  how  ungratefully  they  had  more  than 
once  requited  the  services  which  the  Whigs  had 
rendered  them.  For  this  latter  charge  there  was 
but  too  much  foundation  in  truth,  however  unge- 
nerous might  be  the  deduction  which  the  writer 
would  draw  from  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  natural 
that  large  bodies  of  men,  impatiently  suffering 
under  the  ban  of  disqualification,  should  avail 
themselves,  without  much  regard  to  persons  or 
party,   of  every  aid  they  can  muster  for  their 

^  cause,  and  should  (to  use  the  words  of  an  old  Earl 
of  Pembroke)  '^  lean  on  both  sides  of  the  stairs  to 
get  up."  But,  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  oc- 
casional desertion  and  ingratitude,  of  which,  in 
pursuit  of  this  selfish  policy  they  are  but  too 
likely  to  be  guilty  towards  their  best  friends, 
should,  if  not  wholly  indispose  the  latter  to  their 
service,  at  least  considerably  moderate  their  zeal 
in  a  cause,  where  all  parties  alike  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered but  as  instruments,  and  where  neither 
personal  predilections  nor  principle  are  regarded 
in  the  choice  of  means.  To  the  great  credit, 
however,  of  the  Whig  party,  it  must  be  said, 
that,  though  often  set  aside  and  even  disowned 
by  their  clients,  they  have  rarely  suffered  their 
high  duty,  as  advocates,  to  be  relaxed  or  inter- 
ruD^d  by  such  momentary  suspensions  of  con- 

^^^^Hk  In  this  respect,  (be  cause  of  Ireland  has 


more  tbain  once  been  a  trial  of  their  constancy. 
Even  Lord  North  was  able,  by  his  reluctant  con- 
cessions, tosupenede  tbem  for  a  time  in  the  &- 
Yonr  of  my  too  believing  conntrymeni— -whose  d^ 
sjpair  of  finding  jnstioe  at  any  hands  has  often  led 
them  thus  to .  carry  their  confidence  to  market, 
and  to  place  it  in  die  hands  of  the  first  plausible 
bidder.  The  many  vicissitudes  of  popularity 
which  their  own  illustrious  Whig,  Grattan,  had 
to  encounter,  wouldhaTe  wearied  out  the  ardour 
of  any  less  magnanimous  champion.  But  high 
minds  are  as  Utile  aCTected  by  such  unworthy  re- 
turns for  services,  as  the  sun  is  by  those  fogs 
which  the  earth  throw;s  up  between  herself  and 
bis  light. 

With  respect  to  the  Dissenters,  they  had  de- 
serted Ur.  Fox  in  his  great  struggle  with  the 
Crown  in  1784,  and  laid  their  interest  and  hopes 
at  the  feet  of  the  new  idol  of  the  day.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  him,  in  the  year  1787, 
warmly  maintaining,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
rival,  the  cause  of  the  very  persons  who  had 
contributed  to  make  that  rival  triumphant, — and 
showing  just  so  much  remembrance  of  their  late 
defection  as  served  to  render  this  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal to  public  feelings  more  signal.  ''  He  was 
determined,**  he  said,  '*to  let  them  know  that, 
though  they  could  upon  some  occasions  lose  sight 
pi  their  principles  of  liberty,  he  would  not  upon 
any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  principles  of  tole- 

14. 
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ration/'  In  the  present  session,  too,  notwith- 
standing that  the  great  organ  of  the  Dissenters, 
Dr.  Price,  had  lately  in  a  sermon,  published  with 
a  view  to  the  Test,  made  a  pointed  attack  on  the 
morals  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  this  generous 
advocate  of  religious  liberty  not  the  less  promptly 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  body,  that  he  would 
himself  bring  the  motion  for  their  relief  before 
the  House. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved,—  and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  succeeded  in 
being  elected  for  Stafford.  The  following  letters, 
however,  addressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Sheridan 
during  the  election,  will  prove  that  they  were  not 
without  some  apprehensions  of  a  different  result. 
The  letters  are  still  more  interesting,  as  showing 
how  warmly  alive  to  each  other's  feelings  the 
hearts  of  both  husband  and  wife  could  remain, 
after  the  long  lapse  of  near  twenty  years,  and 
after  trials  more  fatal  to  love  than  0^n  time 
itself.  '^ 

"This  letter  will  find  you,  my  dear  Dick,  I  hope, 
encircled  with  hoDOurs  at  Stafford.  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  entered  it  triumphantly  on  Sunday, — but  I  am  very 
impatient  to  hear  the  particulars,  and  of  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  S—  and  his  followers.  I  received  your  note 
from  Birmingham  this  morning,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  you  and  my  dear  cub  were  well,  so  far  on  your 
journey.  You  could  not  be  happier  than  I  should  be  in 
proposed  alteration  for  '{om,  but  we  will  talk  more 
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of  this  wLen  we  meet.  Isent^ouCsrlwrighl  jesterday, 
and  to-day  1  pack  jou  off  Perry  nilli  llic  soldiei's.  I 
was  obliged  to  give  them  four  guineas  for  Uieir  eipemes. 
I  send  you  likewise,  by  Perry,  the  note  from  Mrs.  Crewe, 
lo  enable  you  to  apeak  of  your  quaiifioation  if  jou 
ihould  be  called  upon.  So  I  think  I  bavc  executed  all 
yotir  commisiiooa,  Sir;  and  if  jou  want  any  of  these 
doubtful  Toles  which  1  mentianed  to  you,  you  will  have 
lime  enougli  lo  send  for  ihem,  for  I  would  not  let  them 
go  till  I  hear  they  can  be  of  aay  use. 

"And,  now  for  ray  journal,  Sir,  which  I  suppose  you 
eipect.  Saturday,  1  weu  at  home  all  day  busy  for  you, 
— kepi  Mrs.  Seid  to  dinner,  —  went  to  the  Opera, — 
afterwards  to  Mrs.  St.  John's,  where  1  lost  my  moQcj 
sadly.  Sir, — eat  strawberries  and  cream  for  supper,-— 
sal  between  Lord  Salisbury  aud  IVIr.  Ateycell,  (hope  you 
approve  of  that.  Sir,) — overheard  Lord  Salisbury  advise 
Miss  Boyle  by  no  means  lo  subscribe  to  Taylor's  Opera, 
as  O'Reilly's  would  certainly  liavc  the  potent,-— confess 
I  did  not  come  home  till  past  (wo.  Sunday,  called  on 
l.>adT  Julia,  —  father  nnd  Mr.  Iteid  to  dinner,  — in  the 
ereaiiig  at  Lady  Haropden'a, — lost  my  money  again,  Sir, 
and  came  home  by  one  o'clock.  'Tis  now  near  one 
o'clock, — tny  father  is  established  in  mj  boudoir,  and 
when  I  have  finished  this,  1  am  going  with  him  to  bear 
Abhi  Vogler  play  on  the  Stafford  or^n.  I  have  pro- 
mised lo  dine  with  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  is  to  have  a  female 
party  only, — no  objection  to  that  lBuppose,'Sir  ?  What- 
erer  the  party  do,  I  shall  doof  course, — I  suppose  it  will 
end  in  Mrs.  Hobart's.  Mi'.  James  told  meon  Saturday, 
and  I  find  it  is  the  report  of  the  day,  that  Bond  Hop- 
Una  u  gone  to  Stafford.  I  am  sorry  lo  tell  yon  there  is 
an  oppotitiou  at  York,— Mr.  Montague  opposes  Sir  Wil- 
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Uam  Milner.  Mr.  Beckford  has  given  up  at  Doyer,  and 
Lord  *  *  is  so  proroked  at  it,  that  he  has  given  up  too, 
though  they  say  they  were  both  sure.  St.  Ires  is  gone 
for  want  of  a  candidate.  Mr.  Barfaam  is  beat  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Chai'les  Lenox  has  ofiered  for  Surry,  and  they 
say  Lord  Egremont  might  drive  him  to  the  deuce,  if  he 
would  set  any  body  up  against  him.  You  knowt  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Crewe  has  likewise  an  opponent.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  all  this  bad  news»and,  to  complete  it,  Mr.  Adam 
is  sick  in  bed,  and  there  is  nobody  to  do  any  good  left  in 
town. 

*'  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  we  must  look  to 
other  resources  for  wealth  and  independeuce,  md  con- 
sider politics  merely  as  an  amusement,  —  and  in  that 
light  ^tis  best  to  be  in  Opposition,  which  I  am  afraid 
we  are  likely  to  be  for  some  years  again. 

"I  see  the  rumoui*s  of  war  still  ccmtinue —-Stocks 
continue  to  fall  —  b  that  good  or  bad  for  the  Ministers  ? 
The  little  boys  are  come  home  to  me  to-day.  I  could 
not  help  showing  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  T.*s  letter,  that 
I  was  hurt  at  his  conduct, — so  I  have  got  another  flum- 
mery letter,  and  the  boys,  who  (as  he  b  pretty  sure)  will 
be  the  best  peace-makers.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Dick . 
I  am  very  well,  I  assure  you ;  pray  don't  neglect  to  write 
to  your  ever  afieclionate, 

'*  E;  S." 

*'  My  Deabest  Dick,  Wednesday, 

*  ^  I  am  full  of  anxiety  and  fright  about  you, — ^I  cannot 
but  think  your  letters  are  very  alarming.  Deuce  take 
the  Corporation !  is  it  impossible  to  make  them  resign 
their  pretensions,  and  make  peace  with  the  Burgesses  ? 
I  have  sent  Thomas  after  Mr.  Cocker.    I  suppose  you 
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hare  sent  for  llie  out-rotes  ;  but,  if  they  are  not  good, 
what  a  terrible  expense  will  that  be !  —  however,  ihey 
are  ready.  I  saw  Mr.  Cocker  yesterday, — lie  collected 
them  togelbei'  last  night,  and  gave  ihem  b  treat,  — so 
they  are  ia  high  good  humour.  I  ioclose  you  a  letter 
which  B.  left  here  lost  night, — I  could  not  resist  opening 
it.  Every  thing  seems  going  wrong,  1  think.  I  thought 
he  was  not  lo  do  any  thing  in  your  absence. — It  ilrikei 
ine  the  had  business  he  meiitions  was  entirely  owing  lo 
his  own  stupidity,  and  want  ofa  little  patience,  —  is  it 
of  much  consequence?  I  don't  hear  th.it  the  report  is 
true  of  Ra'illco'a  arrival ;  —  a  messenger  came  to  the 
Spanish  embassy,  which  gave  rise  lo  tliis  lale,  1  be- 
lieve. 

"  If  you  were  not  so  worried,  I  should  scold  you  for 
■he conclusion  ofyoLirlelterlo-day.  Might  not  lasTrell 
accuse  you  of  coldness,  for  not  filling  your  letter  with 
professions,  at  a  lime  when  your  head  must  be  full  of 
liusiness  ?  I  think  of  nothing  all  day  long,  but  how  lo 
do  good,  some,  how  or  other,  for  you.  I  have  given  you 
a  regular  Jouraalof  my  tune,  and  all  to  please  you,  —  so 
don't,  dear  Dick,  lay  so  much  stress  on  words.  1  should 
uie  them  ofleaer,  perhaps,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
look  like  deceit.  Too  know  me  well  enough,  lo  be  sure 
that  I  can  never  do  what  Tm  bid,  Sir, — but  pray,  don't 
tbink  I  meant  to  send  you  a  cold  letter,  for  indeed  no- 
ibiog  was  ever  farther  from  my  heart. 

"  You  will  jee  Mr.  HomeTooke's  advertisement  to- 
day in  the  papers ; — what  do  you  think  of  that,  to  com- 
plete  the  thing?  Bishop  Dixon  has  just  celled  from  the 
hustings:  —  he  says,  the  late  Recorder,  Adair,  proposed 
Charles  with  a  good  speech,  and  great  applause, — Cap- 
tain Berkeley,  Lord  Hood,  with  a  bad  speech,  not  much 
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applauded;  and  then  Home  Tooke  came  forward,  and, 
in  the  most  impudent  speech  that  ever  was  heard,  pro- 
posed himself, — abused  both  the  candidates,  and  said  he 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  sat  and  heard  such 
ill-deserved  praises  given  him.  But  he  told  the  crovrd 
that,  since  so  many  of  these  fine  virtues  and  quahfica- 
tioiis  had  never  yet  done  them  the  least  good,  they 
might  as  well  now  choose  a  candidate  without  them. 
He  said,  however y^  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  standing  alone,  he  was  sure  of  coming  in, 
for  they  most  all  give  him  their  second  votes.  There 
was  an  amazing  deal  of  laughing  and  noise  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  Charles  Fox  attonpted  to  answer  him, 
and  so  did  Lord  Hood, —  but  they  would  hear  neither, 
and  they  are  now  polling  away. 

**  Do,  my  dearest  love,  if  you  have  possibly  time, 
write  me  a  few  more  particulars,  for  your  letters  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  I  am  full  of  anxiety.  Make 
Richardson  write,  — what  has  he  better  to  do?  God 
bless  thee,  my  dear,  dear  Dick, — would  it  were  over 
and  all  well !  I  am  afraid,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  ruinous 
work. 

'*  Ever  your  ti*ue  and  affectionate, 

"  E.  S." 

"  Near  five.  I  am  just  come  from  the  hustings:  — 
the  stale  of  the  poll  when  I  left  it  was.  Fox,  260; 
Hood,  ^Sj  Home  Tooke,  17  !  But  he  still  persists  in  his 
determination  of  polling  a  man  an  hour  for  the  whole 
time.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  go  up  to  vote  for  Tooke  and 
Hood,  amidst  the  hisses  and  groans  of  a  multitude." 

"  Friday. 
^'  My  poor  Dick,  how  you  are  worried  !  This  is  the 
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Jsj, —  you  will  easily  gucM  how  aDiioas  I  shall  be ;  but 
you  seem  prelty  aanguioe  yourself,  which  is  mj  only 
comfort,  for  Richardson's  letter  is  rather  croaking.  You 
have  never  said  a  word  of  little  Monklon  :  —  has  he  any 
chance,  nr  noae  ?  1  ask  questions  nithout  considering 
lliat,  before  jou  receive  (his,  every  thing  will  he  de- 
cided —  I  hope  triumphantly  for  you.  What  a  sad  let 
of  venal  rascals  your  favourites  the  Blacks  must  be,  to 
turn  so  suddenly  from  their  professions  and  promises ! 
1  am  half  sorry  you  have  any  thing  moie  to  do  with 
them,  and  more  than  ever  I'egret  you  did  not  slatld  for 
Westminster  with  Charles,  instead  of  Lord  John )  — in 
that  case  you  would  have  come  in  now,  and  we  should 
not  bave  been  persecuted  by  this  Hoine  Touke.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  dullest  contested  election  that  ever  was 
seen — no  canvassing,  no  houses  open,  no  cockades.  But 
1  beard  that  a  report  prevails  now,  that  Home  Tooke 
polling  so  few  the  two  or  three  first  days  is  an  artful  trick 
to  put  the  others  oS' their  guard,  and  that  he  means  lo 
pourin  bis  voles  on  the  last  days,  when  it  wilt  be  loo  late 
for  tbem  to  repair  their  neglect.  But  I  don't  think  it 
possible,  either,  for  such  a  fellow  to  beat  Gharlei  in 
Westminster. 

"  I  have  just  hed  a  note  from  Reid —  be  is  at  Canter- 
bury : — the  state  of  the  poll  there,  Thursday  night,  was 
as  follows: — Gipps,  uao  j  Lord*  *,  31 1 ;  Sir  T.  Honey- 
wood,  a  16  j  Mr.  WartoQ,  i63.  We  have  got  two  mem- 
bers for  Wendover,  aiul  two  at  Ailsbury.  Mr.  Barium 
ii  beat  at  Slockbridge.  Mr.  Tiemej  says  he  shall  be 
beat,  owing  to  Bate  Dudley's  manoiiivres,  and  the  Dis- 
senters having  all  forsaken  him,  —  a  set  of  ungrateful 
wretches.  E.  Fawkener  has  just  sent  me  a  state  of  the 
poll  at  Northampton,  as  it  stood  yesterday,  when  they 
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adyoomed  to  dinner: — Lord  CompUm,  i6o;  Boorerie, 
98 ;  Goknd  Manners,  72.  They  are  in  hopes  Mr.  Man* 
nars  will  gire  op.     This  is  all  my  news.  Sir. 

**  We  had  a  rery  pleasant  mosical  party  last  night  at 
Lord  Erdune*s,  where  I  sapped.  I  am  asked  to  dine 
to-day  with  Lady  P^lmerston,  at  Sheen  j  but  I  can't  go, 
onleis  Mrs.  Crewe  will  carry  me,  as  the  coach  is  gone  to 
hare  its  new  linii^.  Ihaye  sent  to  ask  her,  for  'tis  a 
fine  day,  and  I  shoold  like  it  yery  well.  God  thee  bless, 
my  dear  Dick. 

"  Toon  erer,  true  and  affectionate, 

'*E.S." 

'^  Duke  of  Portland  has  just  left  me :  —  he  is  full  of 
anxiety  about  yon : — this  is  the  second  time  he  has  called 
to  enquire.** 

Haying  secured  his  own  election,  Mr.  Sheridan 
now  hastened  to  lend  his  aid,  where  sach  a  lively 
reinforcement  was  much  wanted,  on  the  hustings 
at  Westminster.  The  contest  here  was  protracted 
to  the  2d  of  July ;  and  it  required  no  little  exer- 
cise both  of  wit  and  temper  to  encounter  the  cool 
personalities  of  Tooke,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
severe  remarks  of  Sheridan  upon  his  pamphlet 
the  preceding  year,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
strong  powers  of  sarcasm,  had  all  those  advantages 
which,  in  such  a  contest,  contempt  for  the  cour- 
tesies and  compromises  of  party  warfare  gives. 
Among  other  sallies  of  his  splenetic  humour  it 
is  related,  that  Mr.  Fox  having,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, retired  from  the  hustings,  and  left  to  She- 
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ridan  the  task  of  addressing  the  multitade,  Tooke 
remarked,  that  sach  was  always  the  practice  of 
qaack-*doctors,  who,  whenever  they  qait  the  stage 
themselves,  make  it  a  rule  to  leave  their  merry- 
andrews  behind.'*' 

The  French  Revolution  still  continued,  by  its 
comet-like  course,  to  dazzle,  alarm,  and  disturb 
all  Europe,.  Mr.  Burke  had  pubUshed  his  cele- 
brated '^  Reflections"  in  the  month  of  November, 
1790;  and  never  did  any  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  produce  such 
a  rapid,  deep,  and  general  sensation.  The  Eikon 
was  the  book  of  a  King,  and  this  might,  in  another 
sense,  be  called  the  Book  of  Kings.  Not  only^in 
England,  but  throughout  all  Europe, — in  every 
part  of  which  monarchy  was  now  trembling  for 
its  existence, — this  lofty  appeal  to  loyalty  was 
heard  and  welcomed.  Its  effect  upon  the  already 
tottering  Whig  party  was  like  that  of  "  the  Voice," 
in  the  ruins  of  Rome,  "disparting  towers."  The 
whole  fabric  of  the  old  Rockingham  confederacy 
shook  to  its  base.  Even  some,  who  afterwards 
recovered  their  equilibrium,  at  first  yielded  to  the 
eloquence  of  this  extraordinary  book, — which, 
like  the  aera  of  chivalry,  whose  loss  it  deplores, 

*  Tooke,  it  is  said,  upon  coming  one  Monday  morning  to  llie 
bastings,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  partizan  of  bis  opponent, 
not  of  a  very  reputable  character  : — **  Well,  Mr.  Tooke,  you 
will  have  all  the  blackguards  with  you  to-day." — "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it,  Sir,"  (said  Tooke,  bowing,)  **  and  from 
such  good  authority." 

VOL.  II.  i5 
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mixes  a  grandeur  with  error,  and  throws  a  charm 
round  political  superstition,  that  will  long  render 
its  pages  a  sort  of  region  of  Royal  romance,  to 
which  fancy  will  have  recourse  for  illusions  that 
have  lost  their  last  hold  on  the  reason. 

The  undisguised  freedom  with  which  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  every  where  their 
opinions  of  this  work  and  its  principles  had,  of 
course,  no  small  influence  on  the  temper  of  the 
author,  and,  while  it  confirmed  him  in  his  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  one,  prepared  him  for  the 
breach  which  he  meditated  with  the  other.  This 
breach  was  now,  indeed,  daily  expected,  as  a  na- 
tural sequel  to  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
the  last  session ;  but,  by  various  accidents  and 
interpositions,  the  crisis  was  delayed  till  the  6th 
of  May,  when  the  recommitment  of  the  Quebec 
Bill, — a  question,  upon  which  both  orators  had 
already  taken  occasion  to  unfold  their  views  of 
the  French  Revolution, — furnished  Burke  with 
an  opportunity,  of  which  he  impetuously  took 
advantage,  to  sever  the  tie  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Fox  for  ever. 

This  scene, — so  singular  in  a  public  assembly, 
where  the  natural  affections  are  but  seldom  called 
out,  and  where,  though  bursts  of  temper  like  that 
of  Burke  are  common,  such  tears  as  those  shed 
by  Mr.  Fox  are  rare  phaenomena, — ^has  been  so 
described  in  various  publications,  that  it 
be  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
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it  here.  Hie  following  are  the  solemn  and  stern 
words  in  which  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
apon  a  friendship,  that  had  now  lasted  for  more 
.than  the  fourth  part  of  a  century.  "  It  certainly," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  ''was  indiscretion  at  any  period, 
hut  especially  at  his  time  of  life,  to  provoke  ene- 
mies, or  to  give  his  friends  occasion  to  desert 
him  ;  yet,  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
British  Constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  dilemma, 
be  would  risk  all,  and,  as  public  duty  and  public 
prudence  taught  him,  with  his  last  words  exclaim, 
*Fly  from  the  French  Constitution.'"  [Mr.  Fox 
here  whispered,  that  "there  was  no  loss  of  friend- 
ship."] Mr.  Burke  said,  "Yes,  there  was  a  loss 
of  friendship ; — he  knew  the  price  of  his  conduct ; 
— he  had  done  his  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend ; 
— their  friendship  was  at  an  end." 

In  rising  to  reply  to  the  speech  of  Burke,  Mr. 
Fox  was  so  affected  as  to  be  for  some  moments 
unable  to  speak  : — he  wept,  it  is  said,  even  to 
sobbing;  and  persons  who  were  in  the  gallery  at 
the  time  declare,  that,  while  he  spoke,  there  was 
hardly  a  dry  eye  around  them.  * 

Had  it  been  possible  for  two  natures  so  inca- 
pable of  disguise — the  one  from  simplicity  and 
frankness,  the  other  from  ungovernable  temper, 
— to  have  continued  in  relations  of  amity,  notwith- 
standing  their  disagreement  upon  a  question  which 
was  at  that  moment  setting  the  world  in  arms, 
both  themselves  and  the  country  would  have  been 
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the  better  for  such  a  compromise  between  them. 
Their  long  habits  of  mutual  deference  would  have 
mingled  with  and  moderated  the  discussion  of 
their  present  differences; — the  tendency  to  one 
common  centre  to  which  their  minds  had  been 
accustomed,  would  have  prevented  them  from 
flying  so  very  widely  asunder;  and  both  might 
have  been  thus  saved  from  those  extremes  of 
principle,  which  Mr.  Burke  always,  and  Mr.  Fox 
sometimes,  had  recourse  to  in  defending  their 
respective  opinions,  and  which,  by  lighting,  as  it 
were,  the  torch  at  both  ends,  but  hastened  a  con- 
flagration in  which  liberty  herself  might  have 
been  the  sufferer.  But  it  was  evident  that  such 
a  compromise  would  have  been  wholly  impossible. 
Even  granting  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not  welcome 
the  schism  as  a  relief,  neither  the  temper  of  the 
men  nor  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  converted 
opinions  at  once  into  passions,  would  have  ad- 
mitted of  such  a  peaceable  counterbalance  of 
principles,  nor  suffered  them  long  to  slumber  in 
that  hollow  truce,  which  Tacitus  has  described, — 
"  manente  in  speciem  amicitia"  Mr.  Sheridan 
saw  this  from  the  first ;  and,  in  hazarding  that 
vehement  speech  by  which  he  provoked  the  rup- 
ture between  himself  and  Burke,  neither  his  judg- 
ment nor  his  temper  were  so  much  off  their  guard 
as  they  who  blamed  that  speech  seemed  inclined 
to  infer.  But,  perceiving  that  a  separation  was 
in  the  end  inevitable,  he  thought  it  safer,  per- 
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baps,  as  well  as  manlier,  to  encounter  the  extre- 
mity at  once,  than  by  any  temporising  delay,  or 
too  complaisant  suppvession  of  opinion,  to  involve 
both  liimself  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  siLspicion  of 
either  sharin);  or  countenancing  that  spirit  of  de- 
fection, which,  he  saw,  was  fast  spreading  among 
the  real  of  their  associates. 

It  is  indeed  said,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  felt  offended  by  the 
censures  which  some  of  his  political  friends  had 
pronounced  upon  the  indiscretion  (as  it  was  called) 
of  his  speech  in  the  last  year,  and  that,  having, 
in  consequence,  withdrawn  from  them  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  talents  during  a  great  part  of  the 
present  session,  he  but  returned  to  his  post  under 
the  express  condition,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  take  the  Earliest  opportunity  of  repeating,  fully 
aud  expllcitlyi  the  same  avowal  of  bis  senti- 
ments. 

The  following  letter  from  Doctor  Parr" to  Mrs. 
Sheridai^.  written  immediately  after  the  scene 
between  Burke  aod  Sheridan  in  the  preceding 
year,  is  carious  ; — 

"  Deak  M*dah, 
"  I  am  most  fixedly  and  most  indignantly  on  the 
tide  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  against  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  not  merely  French  politico  that  produced  this  dis- 
pute i — they  might  have  been  selded  privately.  No,  no, 
—  there  is  jealousy  lurking  underneath^ — jealousy  of 
Hr.  Sheridan's  eloquence  ; — jealousy  of  his  popularity  j 
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— jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Mr.  Fox; — jealousy, 
perhaps,  of  his  connection  with  the  Prince. 

*'  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  I  think,  not  too  warm ;  or,  at 
least,  I  should  have  myself  been  warmer.  Why,  Burke 
accused  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  of  acts  leading  to  re- 
bellion,— and  he  made  Mr.  Fox  a  dupe,  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan a  traitor !  I  think  this,  — and  I  am  sure,  yes,  posi- 
tiyely  sure,  that  nothing  else  will  allay  the  ferment  of 
mens'  minds.  Mr.  Sheridan  ought,  publicly  in  Parlia* 
mient,  to  demand  proof,  oi^ a  retractation,  of  this  horrible 
charge.  Pitt's  words  never  did  the  party  half  theliurt ; 
—  and,  just  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  it  is  worse.  As  to 
private  bickerings,  or  private  concessions  and  reconci- 
liations, they  are  all  nothing.  In  public  all  must  be 
again  taken  up ;  for,  if  drowned,  the  Public  will  say, 
and  Pitt  will  insinuate,  that  the  charge  is  well  founded, 
and  that  they  dare  not  provoke  an  enquiry. 

*'  I  know  Burke  is  not  addicted  1o  giving  up, — and  so 
much  the  worse  for  him  and  his  party.  As  to  Mr.  Fox's 
yielding,  well  had  it  been  for  all,  all,  all  the  party,  if 
Mr.  Fox  had,  now  and  then,  stood  out  against  Mr.  Burke. 
The  ferment  and  alarm  are  universal,  and  something  must 
be  done; — for  it  is  a  conflagration  in  which^they  must 
perish,  unless  it  be  stopped.  All  the  pap^  are  with 
Burke, — even  the  Foxite  papers,  which  I  have  seen.  I 
know  his  violence,  and  temper,  and  obstinacy  of  opinion, 
and — but  I^ll  not  speak  out,  for,  though  I  think  him 
the  greatest  man  upoii  the  earth,  yet,  in  politics  I  think 
him^ — what  he  has  been  found,  to  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  act  with  him.  He  is  uncorrupt,  I  know ;  but  his 
passions  are  quite  headstrong  -*  and  age,  and  disappoint- 

welt  said,  (I  believe,  by  Mr.  Fox,)  thai  it  was 
Burke  and  Windham  that  they  took  tlic  Royal 
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ment,  and  the  tight  of  othtor  meD  rinng  into  fame  and 
oonseqneiice,  tour  him.  Pray  tdl  me  when  they  are  re- 
ooiiGiled,--4hoag^,  as  I  said^  it  is  nothing  to  the  porpose 
withont  a']|pblie  eipknatiim. 

**  I  am,  dear  Bladam, 

*'  Yours  truly, 

**S.  Pill.'' 

Another  letter,  communicated  to  me  as  haying 
been  written  about  this  period  to  Sheridan  by  a 
gemtleman,  then  abroad,  who  was  well  acc[uainted 
with  the  whole  party,  contains  allusions  to  the 
breach,  which  mjake  its  introduction  here  not  ir- 
relevant : — 

'«« I  wish  yery  mueh  to  haye  some  account  of  the  state 
of  things  with  you  that  I  can  rely  on.  I  wish  to  know  how 
aU  my  M  companions  and  fellow-labourers  do ;  if  the  dub 
yet  exists;  if  you  and  Richardson ,  and  Lord  John ,  and  Ellis , 
and  Lawrence,  and  Fitzpa trick,  etc.  meet  and  joke,  and 
write  as  of  old.  What  is  become  of  Beckei's,  and  the  sup- 
per-parties,— the  nodes  ccenasque?  Poor  Burgoyne !  I  am 
sure  you  all  mourned  him  as  I  did,  particulady  Richard- 
son :  —pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  Richardson. 
It  is  a  shame  for  you  all,  and  I  will  say  ungrateful  in 
many  of  you,  to  have  so  totally  forgotten  me,  and  to 
leave  me  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  public  and  private 
in  which  I  am  interested.  The  only  ci'eature  who  writes 
to  me  is  the  Duke  of  Portland;  but  in  the  great  and 
weighty  occupations  that  engross  his  mind,  you  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  little  details  of  our  Society  cannot 

side  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revelation,  as  they  would 
have  got  banged  on  the  other. 
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tnier  into  His  Grace's  c6rr«Bpondeiice.     I  have  indeed 
earned  on  a  pretty  regular  correspondence  with  young 
Bbrke.     But  ihat  is  now  at  an  end.     He  is.  so  wrapt  up 
in  the  importance  of  his  present  pursuits,  that  it  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  ine  to  continue  to  correspond  with 
him.     Hb  father  I  ever  must  venerate  and  ever  love ; 
yet  I  never  could  admire,  even  in  him,  what  his  son  has 
inherited  from  him,  a  tenacity  of  opinion  and  a  violence  of 
principle i  that  makes  him  lose  his  friendships  in  hb  po- 
litics, and  quarrel  with  every  one  who  differs  from  him. 
Bitterly  have  I  lamented  that  greatest  of  these  quaiTeis, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  important  one  :  nor  can  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  less  afflicting  to  my  private  feelings  than 
fatal  to  the  party.     The  worst  of  it  to  me  was,  that  I 
was  ohiiged  to  condemn  the  man  I  loved,  and  that  all 
the  warmth  of  my  affection,  and  the  zeal  of  my  partiality, 
cuuld  not  suggest  a  single  excuse  to  vindicate  him,  either 
to  the  world  or  to  myself,  from  the  crime  (for  such  it 
was)  of  giving  such  a  triumph  to  the  common  enemy. 
He  failed,  too,  in  what  I  most  loved  him  for, — his  heart. 
There  it  was  that  Mr.  Fox  principally  rose  above  him  ; 
nor,  amiable  as  he  ever  has  been,  did  he  ever  appear  half 
so  amiable  as  on  that  trying  occasion."" 

The.  topic  upon  which  Sheridan  most  distin- 
guished himself  during  this  Session  was  the  me- 
ditated interference  of  England  in  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  aind  the  Porte, — one  of  the  few 
'measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  which  the  sense  of  the 
nation  was  opposed  to  him.  So  unpopular,  in- 
deed, was  the  Armament  proposed  to  be  raised 
for  this  object,  and  so  rapidly  did  the  majority  of 
the  Minister  diminish  during  the  discussion  of  it, 
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diat  tliere  appeared  for  some  time  a  prob&biliiy 
ihat  the  Whig  party  would  be  called  into  power, 
— au  event  wLieh,  happening  at  this  critical 
juncture,  might,  by  altering  the  policy  of  England, 
ha\e  changed  the  destinies  of  all  Europe. 

The  circumstance  to  which  at  present  this  Rii*- 
sian  question  owes  its  chief  hold  upon  English 
memories  is  the  charge,  arising  out  of  it,  brought 
against  Mr.  Fox  of  having  sent  Mr.  Adair  as  his 
representative  to  Petersburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  the  objects  for  which  the  King's  mi- 
nisters were  then  actually  negotiating.  This  ac- 
cusation, though  more  than  once  obliquely  in- 
timated during  the  discussions  upon  the  Russian 
Armament  in  1791,  &rst  met  the  pubhc  eye,  in 
any  tangible  form,  among  those  celebrated  Arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  against  Mr.  Fox,  which  were 
drawn  up  by  Rurke's  practised  hand*  in  1793, 
and  fpund  their  way  surreptitiously  into  print  in 
1797.  The  angry  and  vindictive  tone  of  this 
paper  was  but  little  calcukted  to  in^ire  con- 
fidence in  its  statements,  and  the  charge  again 
died  away,  unsupported  and  unrefuted,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pi«  by  the 

*  Thii  wai  the  third  lime  ibat  his  talent  lor  impeaching 
WM  exercieed,  *■  he  acknowledged  hating  drawn  np,  daring 
At  admin iilration  of  Lord  North,  seren  distinct  Article*  of 
Impeachment  against  that  nobleman,  wbicb,  however,  the 
adTice  of  Lord  RockinghaDi  indnced  him  to  tclin^iib. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester;  when,  upon  the  authority 
of  documents  said  to  be  fotind  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  not  produced,  the  accusation  was 
reviyed, — the  Right  Reverend  biographer  calling 
in  aid  of  his  own  view  of  the  transaction  the  cha- 
ritable opinion  of  the  Turks,  who,  he  complacently 
assures  us,  ^^  expressed  great  surprise  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  not  lost  his  head  for  such  conduct."  Not- 
withstanding, however,  this  Concordat  between 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  and  the  Turks,  some- 
thing more  is  still  wanting  to  give  validity  to 
so  serious  an  accusation.  Until  the  production  of 
the  alleged  proofs  (which  Mr.  Adair  has  confi- 
dently demanded)  shall  have  put  the  public  in 
possession  of  more  recondite  materials  for  judging, 
they  must  regard  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
the  refutation  of  the  whole  charge,  bolh  as  regards 
himself  and  his  illustrious  friend,  which  Mr.  Adair 
has  laid  before  the  world ;  and  for  the  truth  of 
which  not  only  his  own  high  character,  but  the 
character  of  the  ministries  of  both  parties,  who 
have  since  employed  him  in  missions  of  the  first 
trust  and  importance,  seem  to  offer  the  strongest 
and  most  convincing  pledges. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  testimony  of  her  ad- 
miration of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  oc- 
casion, sent  an  order  to  England,  through  her 
ambassador,  for  a  bust  of  that  statesman,  which 
it  was  her  intention,  she  said,  to  place  between 
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those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Tlie  following 
is  a  literal  copy  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  note  on 
the  subject : — * 

"  EcHtcz  au  Gle.  Worenzof  qu'il  me  fasse  aroir  en 
marbre  blanc  le  busts  resscmblniit  <]e  Charles  Foi.  Je 
vetu  le  nieilrc  sur  ma  cotonnatte  eolre  ceux  de  Demos- 
ihdne  et  de  CiciSron. 

"  U  a  ddlirre  par  son  dloqueace  sa  palrie  et  la  Russie 
d'uue  guerre  k  laquclle  il  n'y  avait  ni  justice  ui  raisoa." 

Another  subject  that  engaged  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Sheridan  this  year  was  his  own 
motion  relative  to  the  constitution  ol'  the  Royal 
Scotch  Boroughs.  Hehad  been,singularlyeDough, 
selected,  in  the  year  1787,  hy  the  Burgesses  of 
Scotland,  in  preference  to  so  many  others  possess- 
ing more  personal  knowledge  of  that  country, 
to  present  to  the  House  the  Petition  of  the  Con- 
yention  of  Delegates,  for  a  Reform  of  the  internal 
government  of  the. Royal  Boroughs.  How  fully 
satisfied  they  were  with  his  exertions  in  their 
cause  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Minates  of  Convention,  dated  i  ith  Au- 
gust, 1791.-^ 

"BIr.  Milb  of  Perth,  after  a  suitable  iDtroductory 
Bp«ech,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the 
following  words ; — 

*  Fonnd  among  He.  SberidBo'i  papera,  with  theie  wotdi, 
in  hU  own  haod-wriling,  anaeied  :— "N.  B,  Fox  would  hare 
Int,  il,  if  I  hdl  not  made  him  look  Tor  it,  and  lakcu  a 
copy." 
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'*  The  Delegates  of  the  Burgesses  o£  Scotland,  associat- 
ed for  the  puq>oses  of  Reform,  taking  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  the  important  services  rendered  to 
their  cause  by  the  manlj  and  prudent  exertions  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  the  genuine  and  fixed  at- 
tachment to  it  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has 
evinced,  and  the  admirable  moderation  he  has  all  along 
displayed, 

**  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  most  sincere  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  said  Richard  Brinsley 
l^heridan,  Esq.,  (or  his  steady,  honourable,  and  judicious 
conduct  in  bringing  the  question  relative  to  the  violated 
rights  of  the  Scottbh  Boroughs  to  its  present  important 
and  favourabe  crisis ;  and  the  Burgesses'  wilh  firm  con- 
fidence hope  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  cause, 
which  he  has  shown  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  principle,  he 
will  persevere  to  exert  his  distinguished  abilities,  till  the 
objects  of  it  are  obtained,  wilh  that  inflexible  fimmessy 
and  constitutional  moderation,  which  have  appeared  so 
conspicuous  and  exemplary  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  as  to  be  highly  deserving  of  the  imitation  of  all 

good  citizens. 

*'  John  Ewen,  Secretary." 

From  a  private  letter  written  this  year  by  one 
of  the  Scottish  Delegates  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan^ (a  copy  of  which  letter  I  have  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  latter,)  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  had  already 
shown  themselves  so  strongly  among  the  Whig 
party  as  to  fill  the  writer  with  apprehensions  of 
their  defection,  even  on  the  safe  and  moderate 
question  of  Scotch  Reform.     He   mentions  one 
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dtstinguiflhed  member  of  the  party,  who  after* 
wards  stood  conspicuously  in  the  yery  van  of  the 
O^pqpositioii,  but  who  at  that  moment,  if  the  au- 
thority of  th^Jetter  may  be  depended  upon,  was,. 
like  others,  uiidier  the  spell  of  the  great  Alarmist, 
and  yielding  rapidly  to  the  influence  of  that  anti- 
revolutionary  terror,  which,  like  the  Panic  dig-  ^ 
nified  by  the  ancients  with  the  name  of  one  of 
their  Gods,  will  be  long  associated  in  the  memo- 
ries ofr  Englishmen  with  the  mighty  name  and 
genius  of  Butke.    A  consultation  was,  however, 
held  among  this  portion  of  the  party,  with  re-  • 
i^ct  to  the  prudence  of  lending  their  assbtance 
to  the  mieaiire  of  Scotch  Reform ;  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  as  I  hate  heard  him  say,  was  in  com- 
pany, with  Sheridan,  when  Dr.  Lawrence  came 
direct  from  the  meeting,  to  inform  him  that  they 
had  agreed  to  support  his  motion. 

The  state  of  the  Scotch  Representation  is  one  of 
those  cases,  where  a  dread  of  the  ulterior  objects 
of  Reform  induces  many  persons  to  oppose  its  first 
steps,  however  beneficial  and  reasonable  they 
may  deem  them,  rather  than  risk  a  further  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  or  open  a  breach  by  which 
a  bolder  spirit  of  innovation  may  enter.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  popular  election  in 
Scotland.  We  cannot,  indeed,  more  clearly  form 
to  ourselves  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  so 
important  a  portion  of  the  British  empire  is  re- 
presented, than  by  supposing  the  Lords  of  the 
VOL.  II,  16 
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Manor  throughout  England  to  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  electing  her  representatives, — the 
manorial  rights,  too,  being,  in  a  much  greater 
number  of  instances  than  at  present,  held  inde- 
pendently of  the  land  from  which  they  derive 
their  claim,  and  thus  the  natural  connection  be- 
^tween  property  and  the  ri^t  of  election  being,  in 
most  cases,  wholly  separated.  Such  would  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  paraUel  to  the  system  of  re- 
presentation now  existing  in  Scotland  ; — a  system, 
which  it  is  the  understood  duty  of  all  present  and 
future  Lord  Advocates  to  defend,  and  which  nei- 
ther the  lively  assaults  of  a  Sheridan,  nor  the 
sounder  reasoning  and  industry  of  an  Abercrom- 
bie,  have  yet  been  able  to  shake. 

The  following  extract  from  another  of  the  many 
letters  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Sheridan  shows  still  further 
the  feeling  entertained  towards  Burke,  even  by 
some  of  those  who  most  violently  differed  with 
him : — 

'^  During  the  recess  of  Parliament  I  hope  you  will 
read  the  mighty  work  of  my  friend  and  your  friend,  and 
Mr.  Fox's  friend.  Mackintosh  :  there,  b  some  obscurity 
and  there  are  many  Scotticisms  in  it^  yet  I  do  pro- 
nounce it  the  work  of  a  most  mascuUne  and  comprehen- 
sive mind.  The  arrangement  is  far  more  methodical  than 
Mr.  Burk^,  the  sentiments  are  more  patriotic,  the  reason- 
ing is  more  profound,  and  even  the  imagery  in  some  places 
is  scarcely  less  splendid.  I  think  Mackintosh  a  better  phi- 
losopher, and  abetter  citizen,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  far 
Lolar,  an  a  far  better  man,  than  Payne ;  in  whose 
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bo(A  ibere  are  great  irradiationi  of  geniui,  but  aooe  of 
ibe  Rowing  and  generoiu  warmLh  which  rirtae  in*pire* ; 
that  Warmth  which  h  often  kindled  \a  the  bosom  of 
MackititnA,  and  which  perfadet  aliiKwt  ererj  page  in 
Mr.  Barke's  biM— though  1  confen,  and  witb  lorraw 
I  oonfen,  that  the  holj  flame  wu  quite  exthigvbhed  in 
his  odioui  altercation  irilh  yon  and  Mr.  ¥bx." 

A  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Sheridan 
this  year  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  hj  His  Boyal  Highness.  A  ques- 
tion of  much  delicacy  and  importance  having 
arisen  between  that  Illustrious  Personage  and  the 
Duke  ofYorl,  of  a  nature,  as  it  appears,  too  urgent 
to  wait  for  a  reference  to  Mr.  Fo\,  Sheridan  had 
.alone  the  honour  of  advising  His  Royal  Highness 
in  the  correspondence  tLat  took  place  between 
him  and  his  Royal  Brother  on  ihat  occasion. 
Though  the  letter  affords  no  immediate  clue  to 
the  subject  of  these  communications,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  referred  to  a  very  important 
and  embarrassing  question,  which  isknowatohave 
been  put  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Heir.  Appa- 
rent, previously  to  his  own  marriage  this  year  ; — 
a  question,'  which  involved  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  and 
which  the  Prince,  with  the  recollection  of  what 
occurred  on  the  same  subject  in  1787,  could  only 
get  rid  of  by  an  evasive  answer. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

DEATH  OF   MRS.    SHERIDAN. 

In  the  year  179^9  after  a  long  illness,  which  ter- 
minated in  consumption,  Mrs.  Sheridan  died  at 
Bristol,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.    , 

There  has  seldom,  perha|^^  existed  a  finer  com- 
bination of  all  those  qualities  that  attract  both 
eye  and,  heart  than  this  accomplished  and  lovely 
person  exhibited.  To  judge  by  what  we  hear,  it 
-was  impossible  to  see  her  without  admiration,  or 
know  her  without  love ;  and  a  late  Bishop  used  to 
say  that  she  ^'  seemed  to  him  the  connecting  link 
between  woman  and  angel."  *  The  devotedness 
of  affection,  too,  with  which  she  was  regarded', 
not  only  by  her  own  father  and  sisters,  but  by  all 
her  husband's  family,  showed  that  her  fascination 
was  of  that  best  kind  which,  like  charity,  ^^ begins 
at  home  ;"  and  that,  while  her  beauty  and  music 
enchanted  the  world,  she  had  charms  more  in- 
trinsic and  lasting  for  those  who  came  nearer  to 
her.     We  have  already  seen  with  what  pliant 

*  Jackson  of  Exeter,  too,  giving  a  description  of  her,  in 
some  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  that  were  never  pablished, 
said  that  to  see  her,  as  she  stood  singing  beside  him  at  the 
piano-forte,  was  "like  looking  into  the  face  of  an  angel.*' 
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«jii^atliy  abe  followed  her  famband  through  bis 
varioos  pOTSQita, —  identifying  herself  with  tbe 
politician  u  warmly  and  readily  a>  with  the  au- 
thor, and  keeping  Love  still  attendaut  on  Genius 
through  all  liis  transformations.  As  tbe  wife  of 
the  dramatist  and  manager,  we  find  her  calculat- 
iog  the  receipts  of  thi!  house,  assisting  in  the  adap- 
tation of  her  husband's  opera,  and  reading  over 
the  plays  sent  in  by  dramatic  candidates.  As  the 
wife  of  the  senator  and  orator  we  see  her,  with  no 
less  zeal,  making  extracts  from  state-papers,  and 
copying  out  ponderous  pamphlets, — entering  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul  into  the  details  of  elections, 
and  even  endeavouring  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
the  Funds.  The  alfectionate  and  sensible  care 
with  which  she  watched  over,  not  only  her  own 
children,  but  those  which  her  beloved  sister, 
Mrs.  Tictell,  confided  to  hery  in  dying,  gives  the 
finish  to  this  picture  of  domestic  usefulness. 
When  it  is  recollected,  too,  that  the  person  thus 
homehly  employed  was  gifted  with  every  charm 
that  could  adorn  and  delight  society,  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  where  a  more  perfect 
example  of  that  happy  mixture  of  utility  and  or- 
nament, in  which  all  that  is  prized  by  the  hufr- 
baod  and  the  lover  combines,  and  which  renders 
woman  what  the  Sacred  Fire  was  to  the  Parsees, — 
not  only  an  object  of  adoration  on  their  altars, 
but  a  source  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  their 
hearths. 

16. 


If 
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To  say  that,  with  all  this,  she  was  not  happy, 
nor  escaped  the  censure  of  the  world,  is  but  to 
assign  to  her  that  share  of  shadow,  without  which 
nothing  bright  ever  existed  on  this  earth.  United 
not  only  by  marriage,  but  by  love,  to  a  man  who 
was  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  and  whose 
vanity  and  passions  too  often  led  him  to  yield  to 
the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  it 
was  but  natural  that,  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  power  to  charm,  she  should  be  now  and 
then  piqued  into  an  appearance  of  retaliation, 
and  seem  to  listen  with  complacence  to  some  of 
those  numerous  worshippers  who  crowd  around 
such  beautiful  and  unguarded  shrines.  Not  that 
she  was  at  any  time  unwatched  by  Sheridan  ;— 
on  the  contrary,  he  followed  her  with  a  lover's 
eyes  throughotit ;  and  it  was  believed  of  both,  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  that,  even  when  they 
seemed  most  attracted  by  other  objects,  they 
would  willingly,  had  they  consulted  the  real 
wishes  of  their  hearts,  have  given  up  every  one 
.in  the  world  for  each  other.  So  wantonly  do 
those,  who  have  happiness  in  their  grasp,  trifle 
with  that'rare  and  delicate  treasure,  till,  like  the 
careless  hand  playing  with  a  rose, 

^'  In  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas,  ' 

They  snap  it — it  falls  to  the  ground.'* 

They  had,  immediately  after  their  marriage,  as 
we  have  seen,  passed  some  time  in  a  little  cottage 
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at  Eattbimihani,  and  it  waf  a  period,  of  course, 
long  remembered  by  them  both  for  its  happiness. 
I  ha?e  been  told  by  a  friend  of  Sheridan,  diat  he 
once  OTeiheard  him  exclaiming  to  himself,  after 
looking  for  some  moments  at  his  wife,  with  a 
pang,  no  doubt,  of  melancholy  self-reproach, — 
<<  Could  any  thing  bring  back  those  first  feelings?" 
then  adding,  with  a  si|^^  ^'  Yes,  perhaps,  the  cot* 
tage  at  Eastbumham  might."  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  Mime  other  traits  of  the  same  kind,  there  is 
assuredly  any  thing  but  that  common  place  indif- 
ference, which  too  often  clouds  over  the  eyening 
of  married  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  rather 
the  struggle  of  affection  with  its  own  remorse ;  and, 

Kke'the  humourist  who  mourned  oyer  the  extinc- 

•  ■■■ . 

tioii  of  his  intellect  so  eloquently  as  to  prove 
that  it  was  still  in  full  vigour,  shows  love  to  be 
still  warmly  alive  in  the  very  act  of  lamenting  its 
death. 

I  have  already  presented  the  reader  with  some 
letters  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  which  the  feminine 
character  of  her  mind  very  interestingly  displays 
itself*  Their  chief  charm  is  unaffectedness,  and 
the  total  absence  of  that  literary  stile  which,  in  the 
present  day,  infects  even  the  most  familiar  corres- 
pondence. I  shall  here  give  a  few  more  of  her  let- 
ters, written  at  different  periods  to  the  elder  sister 
of  Sheridan, — it  being  one  of  her  many  merits  to 
have  kept  alive  between  her  husband  andhisfamily, 
though  so  far  separated^  a  constant  and  cordial  in- 
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^tercourse,  which,  unluckily,  after  her  death,  from 
his  own  indolence  and  the  new  connections  into 
which  he  entered,  was  suffered  to  die  away,  al- 
most entirely.  The  first  letter,  from  its  allusion 
to  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,  must  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1 784,  Mr.  Fox  haying  gained 
his  great  victory  over  Sir  Cecil  Wray  on  the  17  th 
of  May,  and  the  Scrutiny  having  been  granted  on 
the  same  day. 

* '  Mt  okah  Lisst,  London,  June  ^. 
''  I  am  happy  to  find  by  your  last  that  our  appre- 
hensions en  Charles's  account  were  useless.  The  many 
reports  tl;^t  were  circulated  here  of  his  accident  gave  us 
a  good  dw  of  uneasiness;  but  it  is  no  longer  wonderful 
that  he  should  bel>uried  here,  when  Mr.  Jackman  has 
so  barbarously  murdered  him  with  you.  I  fancy  he 
would  risk  another  broken  head,  rather  than  give  up  his 
title  to  it  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  We  go  on  here 
wrangling  as  usual,  but  I  am  afraid  all  to  no  purpose. 
Those  who  are  in  possession  of  power  are  determined 
to  use  it  without  the  least  pretence  to  justice  or  consis- 
tency. They  have  ordered  a  Scrutiny  for  Westmin- 
ster, in  defiance  of  all  law  or  precedent,  and  without 
any  other  hope  or  expectation  but  that  of  harassing  and 
tormenting  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and  obliging  them  to 
waste  their  time  and  money,  which  perhaps  they  think 
might  otherwise  be  employed  to  a  better  purpose  in  an- 
other cause.  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  patience  and 
perseverance,  which  I  hope  will  at  last  be  crowned  with 
success,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  a  much  longer  trial  than 
we  at  first  expected.  I  hear  from  every  body  that  your 
are  vastly  dbliked,—- but  are  you  not 
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dl  kq^t  kt  awe  bj  such  beauty  ?  I  know  she  flattered 
heneif  to  subdue  all  your  Yolunteers  by  the  fire  of  her 
eyes  only  :  •—  how  astonished  she  must  be  to  find  they 
have  not  yet  laid  down  their  arms !  There  b  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  trust  my  sweet  persdii  upon  the 
water  sooner  than  the  thoughts  of  seeing  you ;  but  I 
fear  my  friendship  will  hardly  ever  be  put  to  so  hard  a 
trial.  Though  SflMridan  is  not  in  office,  I  think  he  is 
more  engaged  by  politics  than  ever. 

**  I  suppose  we  shall  not  leaye  town  till  September. 
We  have  promised  to  pay  many  ybits,  but  f.  fear  weshall 
be  dbliged  to  give  up  many  of  our  schemes,  for  I  take  it 
for  granted  Parliament  will  meet  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  to  so  to  Chatsworth,  and  to  another 
friend  of  mine  in  that  neighbourhood,  so  that  I  doubt 
our  being  able  to  pay  our  annual  visit  to  Crewe  Hall.  Mrs. 
Crewe  has  been  very  ill  all  this  winter  with  your  old  com* 
plttnt,  the  rheumatism  :  —  she  is  gone  lo  Brighlelm- 
slone  to  wash  it  away  in  the  sea.  Do  you  ever  see  Mrs. 
Greville  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  two  nephews  are  both 
in  so  thriving  a  way.  Are  your  still  a  nurse  ?  I  should 
like  to  take  a  peep  at  your  bantlings.  Which  is  the  hand- 
somest? have  you  candour  enough  to  think  any  thing 
equal  to  your  own  boy? — if  you  have,  you  have  more  merit 
than  I  can  claim .  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Bess^  Mr. 
L.,  etc.  and  don't  forget  to  kiss  the  little  squaller  for  me 
when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do.   God  bless  you. 

•*  Ever  yours." 

^'  The  inclosed  came  to  Dick  in  one  of  Charles's  franks: 
he  said  he  should  write  to  you  himself  with  it,  but  I 
think  it  safest  not  to  trust  him." 

In  another  letter,  written  in  the  same  year, 
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there  are  some  touches  both  of  sisterly  and  of 
conjugal  feeling,  which  seem  to  bespeak  a  heart 
happy  in  all  its  affections. 

*'  Mt  Dsaa  Lisst,  Putney y  August,  16. 

''^ou  will  DO  doubt  be  surprised  to  find  me  still 
dating  from  this  place,  botyarioos  reasons  have  detained 
me  here  (rom  day  to  day,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
my  dev.  Biary,  who  has  been  expecting  me  hourly  for 
the  la^HTortnight.  I  propose  gcMng  to  Hampton-Court 
to-night,  if  Dick  returns  in  any  decent  time  from  town. 

'*  I  got  your  letter  and  a  half  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  shall  be  yery  well  pleased  to  bave  such  blunders 
occur  more  frequently.  You  mistake,  if  you  suppose  I 
am  a  friend  to  your  tarrers  and  feadierers  :  —  it  is  such 
wretches  that  always  ruin  a  good  cause.  There  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  you  should  not  have  a  new  Par- 
liament as  weO  as  us  :  —  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  as  convenient  to  our  immaculate  Minister,  but  I 
sincerely  hope  be  will  not  find  your  "Voluuteers  so  ac- 
commodating as  the  present  hidia  troops  in  our  House  of 
Commons.  What !  does  the  Secretary  at  War  conde- 
scend to  reside  in  any  house  but  his  own  ?  —  Tb  very 
odd  he  should  turn  himself  out  of  doors  in  bis  situation. 
I  never  could  perceive  any  economy  in  dragging  furni- 
ture from  one  place  to  another;  but,  of  course,  he  has 
more  experience  in  these  matters  than  I  have. 

'^  Mr.  Forbes  dined  here  the  other  day,  and  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  with  him  on  various  subjects 
relating  to  you  all.  He  says,  Charles's  manner  of  talking 
of  his  wife,  etc.  is  so  ridiculous,  that  whenever  he  comes 
into  company,  they  always  cry  out,  —  *  Now,  S— n, 
we  allow  you  half  an  hour  to  talk  of  the  beauties  of  Mrs. 
an  hour  to  your  child,  and  another  half  hour  to 
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yow  f;|riii,  and  then  we  expect  you  will  behaye  like  a 
reasonable  person.* 

"  80  Mrs. is  not  bappy :  — poor  thing,  I  dare 

say,  if  the  truth  were  known,  he  teazes  her  to  death. 
Your  very  good  husbands  generally  contriye  to  make 
you  sensible  of  their  merit  somehow  or  other. 

'^  From  a  letter  Mr.  Canning  has  just  got  from  Dublin, 
I  find  you  have  been  breaking  the  heads  of  soifae  of  oar 
English  heroes.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world Jjtt^  they 
deserved  it ;  and  if  half  a  score  more  that  I  k^w  had 
shared  the  same  fate,  it  might,  perhaps,  become  less 
the  fashion  among  our  young  men  to  be  such  contempti- 
ble coxcombs  as  they  certainly  are. 

*^  My  sister  desired  me  to  say  all  sorts  of  affectionate 
things  to  you,  in  return  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
her  in  your  last.  I  assure  you,  you  lost  ajgreat  deal  by 
not  seeing  her  in  her  maternal  character  :  —  it  is  the 
prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  her  with  her  children  : 
—  they  are  both  charming  creatures,  but  my  little  name- 
sake is  my  deh'ght : — 'tis  impossiMtt  to  say  how  fool- 
ishly fond  of  her  I  am.  Poor  Mary  !  she  is  in  a  way  to 
have  more,  and  what  will  become  of  them  all  is  sometimes 
a  consideration  that  gives  me  many  a  painful  hour.  But 
they  are  happy,  with  their  little  portion  of  the  goods  of 
this  world  :  —  then,  what  are  riches  good  for  ?  For  my 
part,  as  you  know^  poor  Dick  and  I  have  always  been 
struggling  agaiiAt  the  stream,  and  shall  probably  conti- 
nue to  do  so  to  the  end  cf  our  lives, — ^yet  we  would  not 

change  sentiments  or  sensations  with for  all  his 

estates.  By  the  bye,  I  was  told  t'other  day  he  was 
going  to  receive  eight  thousand  pounds  as  a  compromise 
for  his  unclie's  estate,  which  has  been  so  long  in  litiga- 
tion :  —  is  it  true?  — I  dare  say  it  is  though,  or  he 
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would  not  be  so  discontented  as  you  say  he  is.  God 
bless  you.  —  Give  my  love  to  Bess,  and  return  a  kiss  to 
my  ne|»hew  for  me.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  L.,  and  be- 
lieve me  "  Truly  yours." 

The  following  letters  appear  to   have    been 

written  in  1785,  some  months  after  the  death  of 

her  sister,  Miss  Maria  Linley.    Her  playful  al- 

lusioi^to  the  fame  of  her  own  beauty  might 

have  Iml^n  answered  in  the  language  of  Paris  to 

Helen : — 

''  Minor  est  tua  gloria  vera 

Famaque  de forma  pene  maligna  esL" 

*"  Thy  beauty  far  outruns  even  rumour's  tongue, 
And  envious  fame  leaves  half  thy  charms  unsung." 

«*  Mt  Dsia  L1S8Y,  ''  Delapre  Abbejr,  Dec,  27. 

*^  Notwithstanding  your  incredulity,  I  assure  you  I 
wrote  to  you  from  Hampton-Court,  very  soon  after  Bess 
came  to  England.  My  letter  was  a  dismal  one  ;  for  my 
mind  was  at  that  tinle  entirely  occupied  by  the  affecting 
circumstance  of  my  poor  sister's  death.  Perhaps  you 
lost  nothing  by  not  receiving  my  letter,  for  it  was  not 
much  calculated  to  amuse  you. 

''  I  am  still  a  recluse,  you  see,  but  I  am  preparing  to 
launch  for  the  winter  in  a  few  days.  Dick  was  detained 
in  town  by  a  bad  fever : — you  may  suppose  I  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  situation,  or  I  should  not  have  re- 
mained so  quietly  here.  He  came  last  week,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  very  nearly  occasioned  a  relapse : — 
but  by  the  help  of  a  jewel  of  a  doctor  that  lives  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  are  both  quite  stout^  and  well  again 
(  for  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  fail  sick  again,  too,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason  ). 
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*'  We  purpose  going  to  town  to-moiTOw  or  next  day. 

Our  own  house  has  been  painting  and  papering,  and 

the  Jieather  has  been  so  unfavourable  to  ihe  business, 

that  it  is  probable  it  will  not  be  fit  for  us  to  go  into  this 

month  ;  we  have,  therefore>  accepted  a  jsiost  pressing 

invitation  of  General  Burgoyne  to  take  up  our  abode 

with  him,  till  our  *house  is  ready  -,  — so  your  next  must  ^, 

be  directed  to  Brulon-Street,  under  cover  to  Dick,  unless 

Charles  will  frank  it  again.     I  don't  believe  what  you 

say  of  Charles's  not  being  glad  to  have  seen  me  in  Dub- 

hn.     You  are  very  flattering  in  the  reasons  you  give, 

hut  I  rather  think  his   vanity  would  have  been  more 

gratified  by  showing  every  body  how  much  prettier  and 

younger  his  wife  was  than  the  Mrs.  Sheridan  in  whose 

favour  they  have  been  prejudiced  by  your  good-natured 

partiality.     If  I  could  have  persuaded  myself  to  trust  the 

treacherous  ocean,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your 

nursery  would  have  compensated  for  all  the  fame  I  should 

have  lost  by  a  comparison.     But  my,  guardian  sylph, 

vainer  of  my  beauty,  perhaps,  than  myself,  would  not 

suffer  tHe  to  destroy  the  flattering  illusion  ^01/  have  so 

often  displayed  to  your  Irish  friends.     No, — I  shall  stay 

till  I  am  past  all  pretensions,  and  then  you  may  excuse 

your  want  of  taste  by  saying,  *'  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  her 

when  she  was  young  !" 

^'  I  am  very  glad  that  Bess  is  satisfied  with  my  atten- 
tion to  her.  The  unpleasant  situation!  was  in  prd- 
Yenled  my  seeing  her  as  often  as  I  could  wish.  For  her 
sake  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  gbd  to  have  Dickj^  your 
father  on  good  terms,  without  entering  into  any  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  ^ — ^but  I  fear,  where  one  of  the 
parties,  at  least,  has  a  tincture  of  what  they  call  in 
Latin  damnatus  obstinatus  mulio,  the  attempt  will  be 
voL.-n.  17        ■* 
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would  not  be  to  diaoontented  as  yoa  say  he  is.  God 
bless  yoa.  —  Gtre  my  love  to  Bess,  and  return  a  kiss  to 
my  nephew  for  me.  Remember  me  to  Bfr.  L.,  and  be- 
lieve me  "  Truly  yours/' 

The  foBowing  letters  appear  to   haye    been 

written  in  1 785,  some  months  alter  the  death  of 

lier  sister.  Miss  Maria  Linley.    Her  playful  al- 

Insioi^to  the  fame  of  her  own  beauty  might 

have  oRn  answered  in  the  language  of  Paris  to 

Helen : — 

''  Minor  est  tua  ^ria  vero 

Famaque  dejbrma  pene  maligna  esL" 

*"  Thy  beauty  hr  outruns  eyen  rumour's  tongue. 
And  enrious  fame  leayes  half  thy  charms  unsung/' 

«'  Mt  Daui  LissT,  "  Delapre  Abbey,  Dec,  27. 

*^  Notwithstanding  your  incredulity,  I  assure  you  1 
wrote  to  you  from  Hampton-Court,  very  soon  after  Bess 
came  to  England.  My  letter  was  a  dismal  one ;  for  my 
mind  was  at  that  time  entirely  occupied  by  the  affecting 
circumstance  of  my  poor  sister's  death.  Perhaps  you 
lost  nothing  by  not  receiring  my  letter,  for  it  was  not 
much  calculated  to  amuse  you . 

*•*•  I  am  still  a  recluse,  you  see,  but  I  am  preparing  to 
launch  for  the  winter  in  a  few  days.  Dick  was  detained 
in  town  by  a  bad  fever : — you  may  suppose  I  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  his  situation,  or  I  should  not  have  re- 
mained so  quietly  here.  He  came  last  week,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  very  nearly  occasioned  a  relapse : — 
but  by  the  help  of  a  jewel  of  a  doctor  that  lives  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  are  both  quite  stout^  and  well  again 
(  for  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  fall  sick  again,  too,  with- 
riijme  or  reason  ). 
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*'  We  purpose  going  to  town  to-moiTOw  or  next  day. 
Our  own  house  has  been  painting  and  papering,  and 
the  veather  has  been  so  unfavourable  to  ihe  business, 
that  it  is  probable  it  will  not  be  fit  for  us  to  go  into  this 
month  ;  we  have,  therefore>  accepted  a  most  pressing 
invitation  of  General  Burgoyne  to  take  up  our  abode 
with  him,  till  our  *house  is  ready  j — so  your  next  must 
be  directed  to  Bruton-Street,  under  cover  to  Dick,  unless 
Charles  will  frank  it  again.     I  don't  believe  what  you 
say  of  Charles's  not  being  glad  to  have  seen  me  in  Dub- 
lin.    You  are  very  flattering  in  the  reasons  you  gi^e, 
but  I  rather  think  his   vanity  would  have  been  more 
gratified  by  showing  every  body  how  much  prettier  and 
younger  his  wife  was  than  the  Mrs.  Sheridan  in  whose 
favour  they  have  been  prejudiced  by  your  good-natured 
partiality.     If  I  could  have  persuaded  myself  to  trust  the 
treacherous  ocean,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your 
nursery  would  have  compensated  for  all  the  fame  I  should 
have  lost  by  a  comparison.     But  ray.  guardian  sylph, 
vainer  of  ray  beauty,  perhaps,  than  myself,  would  not 
suffer  lite  to  destroy  the  flattering  illusion  ^oz/  have  so 
often  displayed  to  your  Irish  friends.     No, — I  shall  stay 
till  I  am  past  all  pretensions^  and  then  you  may  excuse 
your  want  of  taste  by  saying,  *'  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  her 
when  she  was  young  !'' 

**  I  ara  very  glad  that  Bess  is  satisfied  with  my  atten- 
tion to  her.  The  unpleasant  situation!  was  in  pre- 
vented my  seeing  her  as  often  as  I  could  wish.  For  her 
sake  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Dick  and  your 
father  on  good  terras,  without  entering  iulo  any  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  5 — but  I  fear,  where  one  of  the 
parties,  at  least,  has  a  tincture  of  what  they  call  iu 
Latin  damnatus  obstinatus  mulio,  the  attempt  will  be 
VOL.- II.  17 
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difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain.     God  bless  you  5  and 

believe  me 

'*  Truly  yours." 

•'  Mrs.  Lefanu,  Great  Cuff^treet,  Dublin. 

The  next  letter  I  shall  give  refers  to  the  illness 
with  which  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  attacked  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 788,  and  of  which  he  died 
in  the  month  of  August  following.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  pas- 
sagi^  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  lost  sister,  Mrs. 
Tickell,  and  her  children  : — they  have  too  much 
of  the  heart's  best  feelings  in  them  to  be  passed 
over  slightly. 

*'  Mt  Deab  Lisst^  London^  April  5. 

'*  Your  last  letter  I  hope  was  written  when  you  were 
low  spirited,  and  consequently  inclined  to  forbode  mis- 
fortune.    I  wouki  not  show  it  to  Shendan : — he  has 
lately  been  much  harassed  by  business,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  give  him  the  pain  I  know  your  letter   would 
have  occasioned .     Partial  as  your  father  has  always  been 
to  Charles,  I  am  conBdent  he  never  has,  nor  ever  will 
feel  half  the   duty  and  affections  that  Dick  has  always 
exprest.     I  know  how  deeply  he  will  be  afflicted,  if  you 
cQinfirm  the  melancholy' account  of  his  declining  health  j 
— 4>ut  I  trust  your  next  will  remove  my  apprehensions, 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  wound  his  affec- 
tionate liMrt  by  the  intelligence.     I  flatter  myself  like- 
wise, that  you  have  been  without  reason  alarmed  about 
poor  Bess.     Her  life,  to  he  sure,  must  be  dreadful ; — 
but  I  should  hope  the  good  nature  and  kindness  of  her 
disposition  wil)i)iupport  her,  and  enable  her  to  continue 
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the  painful  duty  so  necessary,  probably,  to  the  comfort 
of  your  ppor  father.  If  Charles  has  not  or  does  not  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  few  years  which  nature  can  allow  him,  he  will 
hare  more  to  answer  to  his  conscience  than  I  trust  any 
of  those  dear  to  me  will  have.  Mrs.  Crewe  told  us,  the 
other  day,  she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Greville,  that  every 
thing  was  settled  much  to  your  father's  satisfaction.  I 
-will  hope,  therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  you  were 
in  a  gloomy  fit  when  you  wrote,  and  in  the  mean  time 
1  will  congratulate  you  on  the  recovery  of  your  own 
health  and  that  of  your  children. 

*'  I  have  been  confined  now  near  two  months  : — I 
caught  cold  almost  immediately  on  coming  to  town,  which 
brought  on  all  those  dreadful  complaints  with  which  I  was 
afflicted  at  Crewe-Hall.     By  constant  attention  and  strict 
regimen  I  am  once  more  got  about  again  ^  but  I  never 
go  out  of  my  house  after  the  sun  is  down,  and  on  those 
terms  only  can  I  enjoy  tolerable  health.     I  never  knew 
Dick  belter.     My  dear  boy  is   now  with   me  for  his 
holydays,  and  a  charming  creature  he  is,  I  assure  you, 
in  eveiy  respect.     My  sweet  little  charge,  too,  promises 
to  reward  ine  for  all  my  care  and  anxiety.     The  little 
ones  come  to  me  every  day,  though  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent live  with  me.     We  think  of  taking  a  house  in  the 
country  this  summer,  -as  necessary  for  my  health  and 
convenient  to  S.,  who  must  be  often  in  town.     I  shall 
then  have  all  the  children  with  me,  as  they  now  con- 
stitute a  very  great  part  of  my  happiness.     The  scenes 
of  sorrow  and  sickness  I  have  lately  gone  through  have 
depressed  my  spii*its,  and  m  ade  me  incapable  of  finding 
pleasure  in  the  amusements  which  used  to  occupy  me 
perhaps  too  much.     My    greatest  delight  is  in  the  re- 
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flection  that  I  am  acting  according  to  the  wishes  of  my 
ever  dear  and  lamented  sister,  and  that  by  fulfilling  the 
sacred  trust  bequeathed  me  in  her  last  moments,  1  insure 
my  own  felicity  in  the  grateful  affection  of  the  sweet 
creatures, — ^whom,  though  I  love  for  their  own  sakes,  I 
idolise  when  I  consider  them  as  the  dearest  part  of  her 
who  was  the  first  and  nearest  friend  of  my  heart ! — 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Liss  : — this  is  a  subject  that 
always  carries  me  away.  I  will  therefore  bid  you  adieu,* 
—•only  entreating  you  as  soon  as  you  can  to  send  mc  a 
more  comfortable  letter.  My  kind  love  to  Bess,  and 
Mr.  L. 

"  Yours,  ever  affectionately." 

I  shall  give  but  one  more  letter ;  which  is  per- 
haps only  interesting  as  showing  how  little  her 
heart  went  along  with  the  gaieties,  into  which  her 
husband's  connexion  with  the  world  of  fashion 
and  politics  led  her. 

'*  My  Dear  Lisst,  May  23. 

'*  I  have  only  time  at  present  to  write  a  few  lines  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  is  made  very  unhappy 
by  an  account  of  Mrs.  Greville's  illuess,  as  she  thinks  it 
possible  Mrs.  G.  h^s  not  confessed  the  whole  of  her  si- 
tuation. She  earnestly  wishes  ypu  would  find  out  from 
Dr.  Quin  what  the  nature  of  her  complaint  is,  with 
every  other  particular  you  can  gather  on  the  subject,  and 
give  me  a  line  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  father  is  better.  As 
there  has  been  a  recess  lately  from  the  Trial,  I  thought 
it  best  to  acquaint  Sheridan  with  his  illness.  I  hope 
now,  however,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  be  alarmed 
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aboul  him.  Mr.  Tickell  has  just  reciyed  on  account  from 
Holland,  that  poor  Mrs.  Berkeley  (whom  you  know  hest 
as  Betty  Tickell)  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  a  consump- 
tion. 

^'  I  hope  in  a  very  short  time  now  to  get  into  the 
country.  Hie  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  lent  us  a  house 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  j  and  I  am  impatient  to 
be  once  more  out  of  this  noisy,  dissipated  town,  where 
I  do  nothing  that  I  really  like,  and  am  forced  to  appear 
pleased  wiih  every  thing  odidbs  to  me.  God  bless  yon. 
I  write  in  the  hurry  of  dressing  for  a  great  ball  given 
by  the  Duke  of  York  to-night,  which  I  had  determined 
not  to  go  to  till  late  last  night,  when  I  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  refuse  a  Royal  invi* 
tation,  if  I  was  not  absolutely  confined  by  illness.  Adien. 
Believe  me  truly  yours. 

*«  You  must  pay  for  this  letter,  for  Dick  has  got  your 
last  with  the  direction ;  and  any  thing  in  his  hands  is 
irrecoverable  /" 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Sheridan^  as  we  see  by  some 
of  her  letters,  had  been  for  some  time  delicate  ; 
but  it  appears  that  her  last  fatal  illness  ori(^inated 
in  a  cold  which  she  had  caught  in  the  summer 
of  the  preceding  year.  Though  she  continued 
from  that  time  to  grow  gradually  worse,  her 
friends  were  flattered  with  the  hope  that  as  soon 
as  her  confinement  should  take  place,  she  would 
he  relieved  from  all  that  appeared  most  dan- 
gerous in  her  complaint.  That  event,  however, 
produced  but  a  temporary  intermission    of  the 

'7- 
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malady,  which  returned  after  a  few  days  with 
such  increased  violence,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  her,  as  a  last  hope,  to  try  the  waters  of 
Bristol. 

The  following  affectionate  letter  of  Tickell  must 
have  been  written  at  this  period  : — 

''  Mr  Dear  Shebidan, 
'^  I  was  bat  too  well  prepared  for  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence contained  in  your  last  letter,  in  answer  to 
which^  as  Richardson  will  give  you  this,  I  leave  it  to  his 
kindness  to  do  me  justice  in  every  sincere  and  affec- 
tionate expression  of  my  grief  for  your  situation,  and  my 
entire  readiness  to  obey  and  further  your  wishes  by  every 
possible  exertion. 

'*  If  you  have  any  possible  opportunity,  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  remember  me  to  the  dearest,  tenderest 
friend  and  sister  of  my  heart.  Sustain  yourself,  my  dear 
Sheridan, 

'*  And  believe  me  yours, 

*'  Most  affeptionately  and  faithfully, 

'*  R.  Tickell." 

The  circumstaiices  of  her  death  cannot  better 
be  told  than  in  the  language  of  a  lady  whose  name 
it  would  be  an.  honour  to  mention,  who,  giving 
up  all  other  cares  and  duties,  accompanied  her 
dying  friend  to  Bristol,  and  devoted  herself,  with 
a  tenderness  rarely  equalled  even  among  women, 
to  the  soothing  and  lightening  of  her  last  painful 
moments.  From  the  letters  written  by  this  lady 
at  the  time,  some  extracts  have  lately  been  given 
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by  Miss  Lefanu  *  in  her  interesting  Men\oirs  qf 
her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan.  But 
their  whole  contents  are  so  important  to  the  cha- 
racters of  ihe  persons  concerned,  and  so  delicately 
draw  aside  the  veil  from  a.  scene  of  which  sorrow 
and  affection  were  the  only  witnesses,  that  I  feel 
myself  justified  not  only  in  repeating  what  has 
already  been  quoted,  but  in  adding  a  few  more 
valuable  particulars,  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  writer  and  her  correspondent,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  from  the  same  authentic  source.  The  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  Mrs.  H.  Lefanu,  the  second 
sister  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

*'  Bristol^  June  i,  1792. 

•*  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  any 
information  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  you^  and  to 
alL  that  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  dear  Mrs.  She- 
ridan ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  add,  it  cannot  be  such  as 
will  relieve  your  anxiety,  or  abate  your  fears.  The  truth 
is^  our  poor  friend  is  in  a  most  precarious  state  of  health, 

*  The  talents  of  this  young  lady  are  another  proof  of  the 
sort  of  gauel-kind  of  genius  allotted  to  the  whole  race  of 
Sheridan.  I  fiud  her  very  earliest  poetical  work,  **The 
Sjlphid  Queen,"  thus  spoken  of  in  a  letter  from  the  second 
Mrs.  Sheridan  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lefanu  : — "I  should  have 
acknowledged  your  very  welcome  present  immediately,  had 
not  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  my  telling  him  what  it  was,  run  off 
with  it,  and  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  gel  it  from 
him  ever  since.  What  litlle  I  did  read  of  it,  1  admired  par- 
ticnlarlj ;  hut  it  will  be  much  more  gratifying  to  you  and 
your  daughter  to  hear  that  he  read  it  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  thought  it  showed  a  great  deal  pf  imagination." 
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|nd  quite  given  over  by  the  faculty.  Her  physician 
here,  who  is  esteemed  Tery  skilful  in  consumptive  cases, 
assured  me  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  lost  case  ;  but  as 
your  brother  seemed  unwilling  to  know  the  truth,  he 
was  not  so  exphcit  with  him,  and  only  represented  her 
as  being  jn  a  very  critical  situation.  Poor  man  !  he 
cannot  hear  to  think  her  in  danger  himself,  or  that  any 
one  else  should ;  though  he  is  as  attentive  and  watchful 
as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to  be  her  last.  It  is 
^  impossible  for  any  man  to  behave  with  greater  tender- 
|L  ness,  or  to  feel  more  on  such  an  occasion,  than  he 
does. 

*"•  At  times  the  dear  creature  sufifena  great  deal  from 
weakness  and  want  of  rest.  She  is  very  patient  under 
"  hfiT  sufierhigs,  and  perfectly  resigned.  She  is  well  aware 
of  her  danger,  and  talks  of  dying  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure. I  am  sure  it  will  give  you  and  Mr.  Lefanu 
pleasure  to  know  that  her  mind  is  well  prepared  for  any 
change  that  may  happen,  and  that  she  derives  every 
comfort  from  religion  that  a  sincere  Christian  can  look 
for." 


On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Mrs.  Sheridan 
died ;  and  a  letter  from  this  lady,  dated  July  19th, 
thus  touchingly  describes  her  last  moments.  As  a 
companion-picture  to  the  close  of  Sheridan's  own 
life,  it  completes  a  lesson  of  the  transitoriness  of 
this  world,  which  might  sadden  the  hearts  of  the 
beautiful  and  gifted,  even  in  tlieir  most  brilliant 
and  triumphant  hours.  Far  happier,  however, 
death  than  he  was,  she  had  not  only  his 
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a£fectionate  voice  to  soothe  her  to  the  last,  but 
she  had  one  devoted  friend,  out  of  the  many 
whom  she  had  charmed  and  fascinated,  to  watch 
consolingly  over  her  last  struggle,  and  satisfy  her 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  beloved  objects  which  she 
left  behind. 

**/w//  19,  1792. 

*'  Our  dear  departed  friend  kept  her  bed  only  two 
days,  and  seemed  to  suffer  less  during  that  interval  than 
for  some  time  before.  She  was  perfectly  in  her  senses 
to  the  last  moment,  and  talked  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure of  her  approaching  dissolution ;  assuring  us  all 
that  she  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  an  all-powerful  and  merciful  Being,  from  whom 
alone  she  could  have  derived  the  inward  comfort  and 
support  she  felt  at  that  awful  moment !  She  said,  she 
had  no  fear  of  deaths  and  that  all  her  concern  arose 
from  the  thoughts  of  leaving  so  many  dear  and  lender 
ties,  and  of  what  they  would  suffer  from  her  loss.  Her 
own  family  were  at  Bath,  and  had  spent  one  day  with 
her,  when  she  was  tolerably  well.  Your  poor  brother 
now  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  them,  and  to  flatter 
them  no  longer.  They  immediately  came: — it  was 
the  morning  before  she  died.  They  were  introduced 
one  at  a  time  at  her  bed-side,  and  were  prepared  as  much 
as  possible  for  this  sad  scene.  The  women  bore  it  very 
well,  but  all  our  feelings  were  awakened  for  her  poor 
father.  The  interview  between  him  and  the  dear  angel 
was  afflicting  and  heart-breaking  to  the  greatest  degree 
imaginable.  I  was  afraid  she  would  have  sunk  under 
the  cruel  agitation  :  — she  said  it  was  indeed  too  much 
for  her.   She  gave  some  kind  injunction  to  each  of  them, 
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and  said  erery  thin^  she  coold  to  comfort  them  ooder 
this  seTere  trial.  They  then  parted,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  again  in  the  erening.  but  they  never  saw  her  more ! 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Isat  up  all  that  night  with  her ; — indeed 
he  had  done  so  for  sereral  nights  before,  and  never  left  her 
one  moment  that  could  be  avoided.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  perceived  an  alarming  change,  and 
sent  for  her  physician.  *  She  said  to  him,  '  If  you  can 
reliere  ne,  do  it  quickly ;  —  if  not,  do  not  let  me 
struggle,  but  give  me  some  laudanum.'  His  answer  was, 
'  Then  I  will  gire  yoe  scmie  laudanum. **     She  desired  lo 

*  Tliit  pbysiciaD  was  Dr.  Bain,  then  a  xery  young  man, 
whose  friendship  with  Sheridan  began  by  this  monmful  duty 
to  bis  wife,  and  only  ended  with  the  performance  of  the  same 
melancholy  offiee  for  himself.  As  the  wiiter  of  the  above 
letters  was  not  present  during  the  interview  which  she  de- 
scribes between  him  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  there  are  a  few  slight 
errors  in  her  account  of  what  passed,  the  particulars  of  wbicb, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Bain  himself,  are  as  follows  : — On  his  arriTal, 
she  begged  of  Sheridan  and  her  female  friend  to  leare  the 
room,  and  then,  desiring  him  to  lock  the  door  after  them, 
said,  ''  Ton  have  never  deceived  me  : — tell  me  truly,  shall  I 
live  over  this  night.^  Dr.  Bain  inunediately  felt  her  pulse, 
and,  finding  that  she  was  djing,  answered,  '^  I  recommend 
yon  to  take  some  laudanum;*^  upon  which  she  replied,  "  I 
understand  you: — then  give  it  me." 

Dr.  Bain  fully  concurs  with  the  writer  of  these  letters  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  tenderness  and  ajBection  that  She- 
ridan evinced  on  this  occasion  : — it  was,  he  says,  quite  '*  ihe 
devotedness  of  a  lover. '^  The  following  note,  addressed  to 
him  after  the  sad  event  was  over,  does  honour  alike  to  the 
writer  and  the  receiver  : — 


it 


Mr  Deae  Sib, 
1  must  request  your  acceptance  of  the  inclosed  for  your 
professional  attendance.     For  the  kind  and  friendly  attentions, 
which  have  accompanied  your  efforts,  1  must  remain  your 
The  recollection  of  them  will  live  in  my  mind  with 
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see  Tom  and  Betty  Tickell  before  she  took  it,  of  whom 
she  took  a  most  affecting  leave !  Your  brother  behaved 
most  wonderfully,  though  his  heart  was  breaking ;  and 
at  times  his  feelings  ^were  so  violent,  that  I  feared  he 
would  have  been  quite  ungovernable  at  the  last.  Yet 
he  summoned  up  courage  to  kneel  by  the  bed-side,  till 
he  felt  the  last  pulse  of  expiring  excellence^  and  then 
withdrew.  Slie  died  at  five  o'clock  in  the  monnng,  98th 

of  June.  'i'.^i 

.1." 

'^  I  hope,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lcfanu,  you  will  excuse  my 
dwelling  on  thb  most  agonising  Bcene.  I  have  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure  in  so  doing,  and  fancy  it  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  hear  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
so  interestmg,  so  afflicting,  to  all  who  knew  the  beloved 
creature!  For  ray  part,  I  never  beheld  such  a  scene  — 
never  suffered  such  a  conflict — much  as  I>liave  suffered 
on  my  own  account.  While  I  live^  the  remembrance  of 
it  and  the  dear  lost  object  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
mind. 

*'  We  remained  ten  days  after  the  event  took  place 
at  Bristol;  and  on  the  7th  instant  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Tom,  accompanied  by  all  her  family  (except  Mrs.  Lin- 
ley),  Mr  and  Mrs  Leigh,  Betty  Tickell  and  myself, 
attended  the  dear  remains*  to  Welb,  where  we  saw  her 
laid  beside  her  beloved  sister  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
choir  attended  j  9nd  there  was  such  a  concourse  of  people 

the  memory  of  the  dear  lost  object,  whose  sufferings  you 
soothed,  and  whose  heart  was  grateful  for  it.  « 

**  Believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"R.  B.  Sheridaw." 
"  Friday  night, 

*  The  following  striking  reflection,  which   I  have  found 
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of  all  sorts  asssenibled  on  llie  occasion  that  we  could 
hardly  move  along.  Mr.  Leigh  read  the  service  in  a  most 
aff^tji^  manner.  Indeed  the  whole  scene,  as  you  may 
eanly  imagine,  was  awi'ul  and  affecting  to  a  very  great 
degree.  Though  the  crowd  certainly  interrupted  the 
solemnity  very  much,  and,  perhaps,  happily  for  us  abated 
somewhat  of  our  feelings,  which^  had  we  been  less  ob- 
served^ would  not  have  been  so  easily  kept  down. 

* '  'Jflplay  after  the  sad  scene  was  closed  we  sepa- 
rated, your  brother  chusing  to  be  left  by  himself  with 
Tom  for  a  day  or  fjro.  He  afterwards  joined  us  at 
Bath,  where  we  spent  a  few  days  with  our  friends, 
the  Leighs.  Last  Saturday  we  took  leave  of  them,  and 
on  Sunday  we  arrived  at  Isleworth,  where,  with  much 
regret,  I  left  your  brother  to  his  own  melancholy  re- 
flections, will^iao  other  companions  but  his  two  chil- 
dren, in  whom  he  seems  at  present  entirely  wrapped 
up.  He  suffered  a  great  deal  in  returning  the  same  road, 
and  was  most  dreadfully  agitated  on  his  arrival  at  Isle- 
worth.  His  grief  is  deep  and  sincere,  and  I  am  suie 
will  be  lasting.  He  is  in  \evj  good  spirits,  and  at  times 
is  even  cheerful^  but  the  moment  he  is  left  alone  he 
feels  all  the  anguish  of  sorrow  and  regret.  The  dear 
httle  girl  is  the  greatest  comfort  to  him  :  — he  cannot 
beai*  to  be  a  moment  without  her.  She  thrives  amaz- 
ingly, and  is  indeed  a  charming  httle  greature.  Tom 
behaves  with  constant  and  tender  atteSfion  to  hb  fa- 

upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  Sheridan^s  band-writting,  was 
suggested,  no  doubt,  by  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  : 
^  **  The  loss  of  the  breath  from  a  beloved  object,  long  suffer- 
lijg  in  pain  and  certainly  to  die,  is  not  so  great  a  privation  as 
the  last  loss  of  her  beaatiful  remains,  if  they  remain  so.  The 
victory  of  the  Grave  is  sharper  than  the  Sting  of  Death." 
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thr  >-4ie  Iwciiiii  kii  dor  modier  daoemAji  «id  at 
die  tMe/«M  iriolMnUj  afifeclcd  ;-*]miC,  at  lus  ag«,  the 
Mipsfaaiana  of  giief  ar«  vot  iastfiog;  am  liit  mind  it 
mtiamMj^Bb  Ikrely  and  cbterfal  to  dwell  long  on  SN^*- 
laiirtiiiif  otijfrti  He  is  in  afl  tseapeeit  tral j  auAMe, 
MiAan  nHnjrespecIa  aa  Iftvtia  dear^  iefaanniag'  raodicr, 
flmft:  I  an^  aura  1m  wiE  iw'CTier  4aar  to  injf  heart;  I 
Mfiaal  toliare  dMpkasttreaf  seeing  Mr.  ftieiidaii  igihi 
next  wedkv^l^eB  I  faqpe  to  liod'ikin  man  ^ompaied 
than  when  I  took  leaye  of  him  hist  Sunday." 

To  the  mention  which  is  made,  in  this  tSectinf 
lettcTi.of  the  father  of  JAcs.  Sheridan,  whose  dea«* 
tiny  it  had  been  to  follow  to  the  grave,  within  a 
few  short  years,  so  many  of  his  accomplished 
children,^  I  must  add  a  few  sentences  more  from 
another  letter  of  die  same  lady,  which,  while  they 
increase  our  interest  in  this  amiable  and  inge- 
nious nftan,  bear  testi«u>ny  to  Sheridan's  attaching 
powei's,  and  prove  how  affectionate  he  must  have 
been  to  her  who  was  gone,  to  be  thus  loved  by 
Ae  father  to  whom  she  was  so  dear  :•*- 

*  Jo  f  778  his  eldest «pnT]ioBfc»8^vafl  drowsed,  wbiWaviis- 
iBg  himself  i»  a  pkasave^boat  at  the  seat  of  the  Dake  <af  Aa^ 
oaater*  Xhe  preUy  liaes  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  4o  his  ^Ma»  ave 
ntctt  hmtmu  A  £ew  yeass  af^r,  Sanibel,  a  Aieuteoaat  in  ih« 
aavyv  ^v^**  casried  off  hy  a  f«yer .  Miss  Matia  JUmI^j  4M 
m  t^aS,  8»d  aiss.  TitkfU  m  1787. 

I  hvwe  crjNHfteottsly  stated,  an  la^fonaer  part  of  this  wodk« 
that  Jic.  Wi^kmLiialey  is  ihe  only  snrvinfl^  branch  of  iWis 
faaulyir^tbcce;  is  anoihK  JbrnHher,  Mr.  XMaa  lirf^  '-^" 
hTiog. 

VOL-  II.  18  ^ 
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**'  Poor  Mr.  Linley  has  been  here  among  us  these  two 
months.  He  is  yery  much  broke,  but  is  still  a  yery  in- 
teresting and!agreeable  companion.  I  do  not  know  any 
one  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  is.  It  is  evident  that  the 
recollection  of  past  misfortunes  preys  on  his  mind,*  and 
he  has  no  comfort  in  the  surviying  part  of  his  family, 
they  being  all  scattered  abroad.  Mr.  Sheridan  seems 
nmo  his  child  than  any  one  of  his  own,  and  I  belieye 
he  tikes  being  near  him  and  his  grand-children.** 

Towards  the  autumn  (as  we  learn  from  another 
letter  of  this  lady)  Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured  to 
form  a  domestic  establishment  for  himself  at 
Wanstead, 


*  Jn  the  ^ffemoirs  of  Bfn.  Crouch  I£nd  the  following  anec- 
dote : — '*  Poor  Mr.  Linley!  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons, 
when  seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  Dmry-Lane  theatre,  in 
order  to  accompany  the  Tocal  parts  of  an  interesting  little 
piece  taken  from  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  by  Mr.  Tickell, 
and  excellently  represented  by  Palmer  and  Miss  Farren,— 
when  the  tutor  of  Henry,  Mr.  Aikin,  gave  an  impressive  de- 
scription of  a  promising  young  man,  in  speaking  of  his  pupil 
Qenry,  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Linley  conld  not  be  suppressed. 
Bk  tears  fell  fast— nor  did  he  weep  alone." 

In  the  same  work  Mrs.  Crouch  is  made  to  say  that,  after 
Miss  Mafia  Linley  died,  it  was  melancholy  for  her  to  sing  to 
Mr.  Linkjy  whose  tears  continually  tell  on  the  keys  as  he 
accompanied  her;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  her  profession, 
she  was  obliged  to  practise  a  song,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  his  loat  daughter  sing,  the  similarity  of  their 
manners  and  their  voices,  which  he  had  once  remarked  with 
pleasure,  then  affected  him  to  such  a  degree,  t^t  he  wasfre- 
wqnen^l^  forced  to  quit  the  instrument,  and  walk  about  the 
room  to  recoyer  his  composure. 
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"^         f  "  tFanstead,  October  ^^^  179a. 

**  TjQiir  fijrouier  has  taken  •  house  in  thip  Tillage  rery 
laiur  XQfv  wliere  he  means  to  place  his  dear  little  girl,  to 
'"^  I  annch  as  possible  under  my  protection.  This  was 
OTiiig  recpest  of  my  beloved  friend  $  and  the  last 
t  of  her  mind  and  pen*  was  made  the  day  before 
ibe  expired,  to  draw  up  a  solemn  promise  for  both  of 
us  to  ngn,  to  ensure  the  strict  performance  of  this  last 
awfnl  injunction  :  w  anxious  was  she  to  commit  this 
de|i|r  treasure  to  my  care,  well  knowing  how  impossible 
It  would  be  for  a  father,  situated  9h  your  brother  is,  to 
pej  that  constant  attention  to  her  which  a  daughter  so 
perticolarly  reqmres.  *  *  *.  You  may  be  assured  I 
sbslTengage  in  the  task  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
;— would  to  God  that  I  were  in  the  smallest 


^  Theri^are  some  toadiiiig  allasions  to  these  last  thoui^U 
of  Mrs.  SSieridan,  in  an  Elegy,  written  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
'William  Linlej,  soon  after  the  news  <^  the  sad  event  reached 
him  in  India  : —  *^ 

^*  Oh  most  beloTed!  my  sister  and  my  friend! 

While  kindred  woes  still  breathe  around  thine  nm, 
Long  with  the  tear  of  absence  must  /  blend 
The  sigh,  that  speaks  thou  never  shalt  return. 


"  'Twas  Faith,  that,  bending  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 
Shot  o'er  thy  pallid  cheek  a  lraM||p(  ray, 
With  softer  effort  soothed  thy  laflpRng  breath. 
Gave  grace  to  anguish,  beauty  to  decay. 

**  Thy  friends,  thy  children,  claimM  thy  latest  care ; 
Theirs  viras  the  last  that  to  thy  bosom  clung; 
For  tliSm  to  heaven  thou  sent*st  the  expiring  prMiiy 
The  last  that  falter'd  on  thy  trembling  tongoe.^ 
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degree  qualified  to  supply  the  place  of  that  angelic,  all- 
accomplished  mother,  of  whose  tender  care  she  has  been 
•o  early  deprrred.  AH  I  can  do  for  her,  I  wili  do ;  and 
if  I  can  succeed  so  far  as  to  giye  her  early  and  steady 
principles  of  religion,  and  to  form  her  mind  to  virtne, 
I  shall  think  mj  time  weD  employed,  and  shsdl  feel 
myself  happy  in  having  fulfilled  the  first  wish  of  her 
belored  mother's  heart. 

To  return  to  your  brother,  he  talks  of  having  his  house 
here  inmediateiy  furnished  and  made  ready  for  tbe 
reception  of  has  nursery.  It  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
common  house,  with  an  excellent  garden,  roomy  and 
fit  for  the  purpose,  but  will  .admit  of  no  show  or  ex«- 
pence.  I  understand  he  has  taken  a  house  in  Jermyn- 
Street^  where  be  may  see  company,  but  he  does  not 
intend  having  any  other  country-house  but  this.  Isle- 
worth  he  gives  up,  his  time  being  expired  there*  I 
believe  be  has  got  a  private  tutor  for  Tom — somebody 
very  much  to  his  mind.  At  one  time  he  talked  of  send- 
ing him  abroad  with  this  gentleman,  but  I  know  not  at 
present  what  his  determinations  are.  He  is  too  fond  of 
Tom's  society  to  let  him  ga  from  him  for  any  tkne  j  but 
I  think  it  would  be  more  to  hb  advantage  if  he  would 
consent  to  part  with  him  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
imposslMe  for  any  man  to  be  more  devotedly  attached  to 
his  children  tharf||js,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  a  comfort 
and  a  blessing  tomm  when  the  world  loses  its  charms. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  which  was  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes^ I  thought  he  looked  remarkably  well^  and  seemed 
tolerably  cheerful.  But  I  have  observed  in  general  that 
this  affliction  baa  made  a  wonderful  alteration  in  the  ex- 
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prjiiWH  jrf  Ism  ooimteiMiioe  and  in  his  mannert.*  Hie 
hipif^mlAmy  familj  spent  a  week  with  him  at  Isb» 
WiBirdi  the  beginning  of  August,  where  we  were  indeed 
9^  sdbelpcmaUdy  and  hospitably  entertamed.  I  ooald 
Im^Stf  believe  him  to  be  the  same  man.  In  fact,  we 
aeireHiaw  him  do  the  honoars  of  his  house  before  ^  thaiy 

|«^<JknoWit.l^^W^^7'  ^  ^  ^*  ^evc^  elegant  creatnret 
wlio  nerer  ftfled  to  please  and  charm  every  ene  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  her  notice.    Nobody  oonld 
hare  filled  her  place  w  well : — he  seemed  to  have  plea* 
sore  in  making  moch  of  those  whom  she  loved  and 
who^  he  knew,  sincerely  loved  her.    *We  all  thought 
be  never  appeaitS  to  sudi  advantage.  He  was  attentife 
to  oipil'j  body  and  every  thing,   though  grave  «fl|K 
tboill^tf'ul}  and  bis  feeliilgs,  poor  fellow,  often  rea^ 
to  bresk  fortb  in  spite,  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  them. 
Be  ijpent  hb  evenings  mostly  by  himself.    He  desired 
nie,  when  I  wrote,  to  let  you  know  that  she  had  by  wHl 
made  a  little  distribution  of  what  she  called  **  her  own 
property,**  and  had  left  you  and  your  sister  rings  of 
remembrance,  and  hevjausse  montre,  containing  Mr. 
S3ieridan*s  picture,  to  you,t — ^Mrs.  Joseph  Lefanu  hav- 
ing got  hers.    She  left  rings  also  to  Mr.  and  BIrs.  Leigh, 
my  sister,  daughter,  and  myself,  and  positively  forbids 
any  others  being  given  on  any  pretence,  but  these  I 

*  I  have  heard  a  Noble  friend  of  Sheridan  say  that,'  hap- 
pening about  this  time  to  sleep  in  the  room  next  to  him,  he 
conld  plainly  hear  him  sobbing  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  v 

*t*  Thisbe<{nest  is  thus  announced  by  Sheridan  himself  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  dated  June  3, 1794 :— '*  I  mean  also  to  send 
by  Ifiss  Patrick  a  picture  which  has  long  been  your  pro- 
perty, by  a  bequest  from  one  whose  image  is  not  often  finom 
my  mind,  and  whose  memory,  I  am  sure,  remains  in  yours." 
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iMifC  specififd,  ■  cfidcntly  prcclydiug  aB  YMetJmefiimtds 
firOB  tfab  bit  mark  of  her  esteem  and  approbation.  Slie 
kady  poor  thragy  with  aone  justice,  turned  from  them 
all  in  <fisgiMt,  aod«  I  olnerred,  daring  her  ilhiem,  ne?er 
nwntioned  any  of  them  with  regard  or  kindnesa.** 

The  consolation  which  Sheridan  deriyed  from 
his  little  daaghter  was  not  long  spared  to  him. 
In  a  letter,  without  a  date,  from  the  same  ami* 
able  writer^  the  foUowing  account  of  her  death  is 

giTeu : — 

.A 
I      *'  The  circumstances  attending  this  melancholy  event 

were  particolarly  distressing.  A  large  party  of  young 
people  were  assembled  at  your  brother^s  to  spend  a 
joyous  erentng  in  dancing.  We  were  all  in  the  beig^ 
ot  our  merriment, — lie  himself  remarkably  cheerful, 
and  partaking  of  the  amusement^  when  the  alarm  was 
giyen  that  the  dear  litde  angel  was  dying !  It  b  impos-> 
sible  to  describe  the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  scene : 
-^h^  was  quite  frantic,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Happily  there  were  present  seyeral  kind,  good-natured 
men,  who  had  their  recollection,  and  pointed  out  what 
should  be  done.  *  We  very  soon  had  every  possible  as- 
sistance^ and  for  a  short  time  we  had  some  hope  that 
her  precious  life  would  have  been  spared  to  us — but 
that  was  soon  at  an  end ! 

'*The  dear  babe  never  throve  to  my  satiafaction:— 
she  was  small  and  delicate  beyond  imagination,  and  gave 
very  little  expectation  of  long  life  \  but  she  had  visibly 
dedined  during  the  last  month.  *  *  * 

1^.^  Sheridan  made  himself  very  miserable  at  first,  from 

that  she  had  been  neglected  or 
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ii«ged$  )Nit  I'fniit  ht  is  perflMdy  confineed  tliat 
w«ft  ant  die  ctie.  He  wet  nverelj  afflicted  at  finl.  <> 
ISie  dear  babe*8  resemblaiice  to  her  motber  after  hmt 
death  was  so  m«ch  more  striking,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  Me  her  without  recalling  every  drcuoastance  of  thai 
afflicting  scene,  and  he  was  continually  in  the  room  in* 
dnlging  the  sad  remembrance. .  In  this  manner  he  in* 
dnlged  his  feelings  for  four  or  five  days ;  then,  having 
indispensaUe  business,  be  was  obliged  to  go  to  London, 
from  whence  he  returned,  on  Sondir^,  apparently  in 
good  spirits  amd  aa  well  as  uaaaL  .  But  however  knnmy 
amme  tht^appearance  of  ease  or  cheerfulness,  his  heart 
it  not  of  a  natur4lk>  be  quickly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
any  thing  he  loves.  He  suffers  deeply  and  secretly ;  l 
and  I  dare  say  te  wfll  long  and  bittei'ljF  lament' both 
mother  and  chili!^  ** 

•  ff 

ThQ  reader  will,  I  think,  feel  trithnte^  after 
reading  the  foregoing  letters,  as  vrell  as  those  of 
lira.  Sheridan,  given  ia  the  coarse  of  this  work , 
that  the  impression  which  they  altogether  leave 
on  the  mind  is  iu  the  highest  degree  favourable 
to  the  characters  both  of  husband  and  wife. 
There  is,  round  the  whole,  an  ^mosphere  of 
kindly,  domestic  feeling,  which  seems  to  answer 
for  the  soundness  of  the  hearts  that  breathed  in 
it.  The '  sensibility,  too,  displayed  by  Sheridi^ 
at  this  period,  was  not  that  sort  of  passionate  re^ 
turn  to  former  feelings,  which  the  prospect  of 
loung  what  it  once  loved  might  awaken,  in  evcJi 
the  most  alienatedheart ;— ^n  the  contrary,  theie 
was  «  depth  and  mellowness  in  fais  sorrow  which 


\.' 
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could  proceed  from  long  habits  of  affection  alone. 
The  idea,  indeed,  of  Mseking  solace  for  the  loss  of 
the  mother  in  the  endearments  of  the  children 
would  occur  only  to  one  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  happiness  in  his  home,  and  who 
therefore  dung  for  comfort  to  what  remained  of 
the  wreck. 

Such,  I  have  little  doubt,  were  the  natural 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  Sheridan ;  and  if  the 
▼anity  of  talent  too  often  turned  him  aside  from 
their  influence,  it  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
danger  of  that  ^^  light  which  letds  astray,"  and 
may  console  those  who,  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
mediocrity,  are  nnviaited  by  sach  disturbing 
splendomv. 

The  following  letters  on  this  occasion^  from  his 
eldest  sister  and  her  husband,  are  a  further  proof 
of  the  warm  attachment  which  he  inspired  in 
those  connected  with  him : — 

**  Mt  dsarbst  Brothkb, 
**  Charity  has  just  iDformed  me  that  the  fatal,  the 
dreaded  event  his  taken  place;  On  my  knees  I  implore 
the  Almighty  to  look  down  upon  you  in  your  afiQiction« 
to  strengthen  your  noble,  your  feeliug  heart  to  bear  it. 
Oh  my  beloved  brother,  these  are  sad^  sad  trials  of  for-- 
titude.  One  consolation,  at  least,  in  mitigation  of  your 
sorrow,  I  am  sure  you  possess, — the  consciousness  of 
having  done  all  you  could  to  preserve  the  dear  angel  you 
have  lost,  and  to  soften  the  last  painful  days  of  her  mor- 
tal existence.  Mrs.  Canning  wrote  to  me  that  she  was 
in  a  resumed  and  happy  frame  of  mind :  she  is  assuredly 


• 

^  4i»  blw^,  Md  I IM  and  I :lliiA.di0  lobkf  4m» 
nilk  ImigBky.fii  Mf  IMilft  db«t»  to  tooth  iImiI  «i^ 
fwh  I  porlicipoto«  Lc«,nM  tboa  eooiore  joo,  vy  dMV 
fcwlbor»  to  goflmr  aw  to  aidooiOT  to  bo  of  iiao.  to  jo«« 
GmM  I  fam  doM  k,  I  ikould  horn  VbcB  ifkk  yoafcoM 
tbetmioofyOiiriuTifdlalBraiol.  Tlw  iiUjUJift'dil j  ol 
mjCOfiiglias  made  mo  miserable^  and  injured  ray  health, 
ahready  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  would  give  yalue  to  my 
life,  could  I  be  of  that  seryice  I  think  I  migki  be  of,  if 
I  were  near  you  j  and  ai  I  cannot  go  to  you,  antf  ai  there 
is  e?ery  reason  for  you  quitting  the  scene  and  objects 
before  yoo^  peihaps  you  may'let  us  have  the  happineis 
of  hanng  you  heif^  and  my  dear  Tom :  1  ifill  write  to 
him  when  my  spirits  are  quieter.  I  entreat  you,  my 
dear  brother,  try  what  change  of  place  can  do  for  yon  s 
your  character  and  talents  are  here  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  5  and  you  haye  here  some  who  love  you  be- 
yond the  a£Eection  any  in  England  can  feel  for  you. 

*  *  Cuff-Street,  ^th  Jidy.  *  •  A.  Lir  ahu." 

**  Mr  oiAE  GOOD  Sir,  Wednesday,  ith  July^  i793* 

**  Permit  me  to  join  ray  entreaties  to  Lissy*s  to  per^ 
suade  you  to  come  over  to  us.  A  journey  might  be  of 
service  to  you,  and  change  of  objects  a  real  relief  to  your 
mind.  We  would  try  every  thing  to  divert  your  thoughts 
from  too  intensely  dwelling  on  certain  recollections, 
which  are  yet  too  keen  and  too  fresh  to  be  entertained 
with  safety^ — at  least  to  occupy  you  too  entirely.  HaT- 
ing  been  so  long  separated  from  your  sister,  you  can 
hardly  have  an  adequate  idea  of  her  love  for  you.  I, 
who  on  many  occasions  have  observed  its  operation,  can 
truly  and  solemnly  assure  you  that  it  far  exceeds  any 
thing  I  could  ever  have  supposed  to  have  been  felt  by  a 
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Sister  towards  a  brother.  I  am  conyinoed  yon  would 
experience  snch  sootliing  in  her  company  and  conversa- 
tion as  wonld  restore  you  to  yourself  sooner  than  any 
thing  that  could  be  imagined.  Come  then,  my  dear 
Sir,  and  be  satisfied  you  will  add  greatly  to  her  comfort, 
and  la  thit  of  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"  J.  Lctaku." 


^  CHAPTER  XVI. 

DBURY-LAHE     THEATRE.  —  SOCIETY     OF     ^*    THE   * 
FBIEND3   OF    THE   PEOPLE." — MADAME  DE   GES- 

LIS. WAB  WITH  FHANGE. — ^WHIG  SECEDERS. 

SPEECHES  IK  PARLUMENT. — DEATH  OF  TICKELI,. 

TaE  domestic  anxieties  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  during 
this  year,  left  but  little  room  in  hia  mind  for 
public  cares.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  after  the 
month  of  April,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
House  of  Commons  altogether.  In  addition  to 
his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
be  had  been  for  some  time  harassed  by  the  de- 
rangement of  his  theatrical  pioperly,  which  was 
now  fast  falling  into  a  state  of  arrear  and  in- 
Tolrementt  from  which  it  never  after  entire);j 
recoverecl.  ^^  t,. 

The  TheaVof  ^jjp^LaDe  haviog  been,  in  th« 
pifceding  year,,  reported  by  the  surveyors  to  be 
niuafe  and  incapable  of  repair,  it  was  determined 
to  erect  an  entirely  new.  house  upon  t^|%^^anu 
rite;  for  the  accompliahment  of  which  piirpose  9 
proposal  was  made,  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Ijfi.- 
ley,  to  raise  the  som  o£  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  by  the  means  of  three  hundred 
debeotares,  of  five  lfun4red  popudfl  ^acl^.,   f.h^ 
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part  of  the  scheme  succeeded  instantly;  and  I 
have  now  before  me  a  list  of  the  holders  of  the 
3oo  shares,  appended  to  the  proposal  of  179 1,  at 
the  hea^  of  which  the  names  of  the  tlnree  Trustees, 
in  whom  the  Theatre  was  afterwards  vested  in 
the  jmt  1793,  stand  for  the  following  number  of 
shares : — Albany  Wallis,  20  ;  Hammersley,  5o ; 
Richard  Ford,  20.  But,  thpugh  the  money  was 
raised  without  any  difficulty,  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  was  delayed  by  various  nego- 
tiiitions  and  obstacles,  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  compaltf  were  playing,  at  an  enormous  ex^ 
pence,  first  in  the  Opera-House,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Haymarket-Theatre,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Linley  were  paying  interest  for  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  loan. 

To  these  and  other  causes  of  the  increasing 
embarrassments  of  Sheridan  is  to  be  added  the 
extravagance  of  his  own  style  of  living,  which  . 
biecame  much  more  careless  and  profuse  after 
death  had  deprived  him  of  her,  whose  maternal 
thoughtfulness  alone  wooldf^ave  ^l^een  a  check 
upon  such  improvident  waste.  We  are  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  his  expensive  habits,  by  find- 
ingf  from  the  letters  which  have  just  been  quoted, 
that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  three 
establishments,— one  at  Wanstead,  where  his  :8oh 
resided  with  his  tutor ;  ahother  at  Isleworth, 
which  he  still  held  (as  I  learn  from  letters  directed 
to  liim  there)  th  179^;  and  the  lliird,  his  town- 
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house)  in  Jermyn-Street.  Rich  and  ready  as  were 
the  reioarces  which  the  Treasury  of  the  theatre 
opened  to  him,  and  fertile  as  was  his  own  inven- 
tion in  dewing  new  schemes  of  finance,  such 
mismanaged  expenditure  would  exhaust  even  his 
magic  wealth,  and  the  lamp  must  cem  to  answer 
to  the  rubbing  at  last.  ^ 

The  tutor,  whom  he  was  lucky  enough  to  ob- 
tiun  for  his  son  at  this  time,  was  Mr.  William 
Smythe,  a  gentleman  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  by  his  classical  attainments  and  gracotul 
taUnt  for  poetry.  Toung  Sheridan  had  previSny 
been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Parr,  with  whom  he 
resided  a  considerable  time  at  Hatton;  and  the 
friendship  of  this  learned  man  i^r  the  father  could 
not  hai^e  been  more  strongly  shown  than  in  the 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  deyoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  the  son.  The  following  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  May  of  this  year, 
proves  the  kind  feeling  by  which  he  was  actuated 
towards  him  s-T- ^"' 

''DiAiSia, 

*'  I  hope  Tom  got  home  safe,  and  found  jou  in  better 
spirits.  He  said  something  about  drawing  on  your  banker; 
but  I  do  not  understand  the  process,  and  shall  not 
take  any  step.  You  will  consult  your  OTvn  convenieuce 
about  these  things ;  for  my  conuectiou  with  you  is  that 
of  friendship  and  personal  regard.  I  feel  and  reroeni-> 
her  slights  from  those  I  respect,  but  acts  of  kindness  I 
cannot  forget ;  and,  though  my  life  has  been  passed  far 
VOL.  ir.  19 
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more  in  doiog  than  receiving  services,  yet  I  know  and 

Ivalae  the  good  dispositions  of  yourself  and  a  few  other 

friends^ — men  who  are  worthy  of  that  name  from  me. 

'*  If  you  choose  Tom  to  return,  he  knows  and  you 

know  how  glad  I  am  always  to  see  him.     If  not,  pray 

let  him  do  something,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  should 

do.  mf 

''  Beheve  me,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Yours  sincerely, 

*'S.  Parr." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  was  established  the 
So^fety  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. To  this  Association,  which,  less  for  its 
professed  object  than  for  the  republican  tenden- 
cies of  some  of  its  members,  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  loyalists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr  Grey,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  persons 
of  the  Whig  party,  belonged.  Their  Address  to 
the  People  of  England,  which  was  put  forth  in 
the  month  of  April,  contained. .^n  ahlh  and  tern- 
perate  exposition  of  the  grounds  upon  wbicli  they 
sought  for  Reform;  and  the  names  of  Sheri- 
dan, Mackintosh,  Whitbread,  etc.,  appear  on  the 
list  of  the  Committee  by  which  this  paper  was 
drawn  up. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  little  zeal  which  Mr.  Fox 
felt  at  this  period  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  that 
he  withheld  the  sanction  of  his  name  from  a  So- 
rUch  so  many  of  his  most  intimate  po- 
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litical  friends  belonged.  Some  notice  was,  in- 
deed, taken  in  the  House  of  this  symptom  of 
backwardness  in  the  cause;  and  Sheridan,  in  re- 
plying to  the  insinuation,  said  that  <'  they  wanted 
not  the  signature  of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend 
to  assure  them  of  his  concurrence.  JXiey  had  his 
bond  in  the  steadiness  of  his  political  principles 
and  the  integrity  of  his  heart."  Mr.  Fox  him- 
self, however,  gave  a  more  definite  explanation  of 
the  circumstance.  ^^  He  might  be  asked,"  he 
said,  ^'  why  his  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  the 
Society  for  Reform  ?  His  reason  was^  that  though 
he  saw  great  and  enormous  grievances,  he  did  not 
see  the  remedy."  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  Mr.  Fox  ever  fully  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  demand  for  a  Refonn  was  founded. 
When  he  afterwards  espoused  the  question  so 
warmly,  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  as  one  of 
those  weapons  caught  up  in  the  heat  of  a  warfare, 
in  which  Liberty  itself  appeared  to  him  too  im- 
minently endangered  to  admit  of  the  considera- 
tion of  any  abstract  principle,  except  that  sum- 
mary one  of  the  right  of  resistance  to  power 
abused.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  too, 
of  the  language  held  by  Sheridan  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  concluded  that,  though  far  more  ready 
than  his  friend  to  inscribe  Reform  upon  the  ban- 
ner of  the  party,  he  had  even  still  less  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  practicability  or  expediency  of 
the  measure.     Looking  upon  it  as  a  question,  the 
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agitation  of  which  was  useful  to  Liberty,  and  at 
the  same  time  counting  upon  the  improbability 
of  its  objects  being  ever  accompilished,  he  adopted 
at  once,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  speculative  of 
all  the  plans  that  had  been  proposed,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  thus  secured  the  benefit  of  the 
general  principle,  without  risking  the  inconve- 
nience of  any  of  the  practical  details. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sheridan 
to  one  of  his  female  correspondents,  at  this 
time,  will  show  that  he  did  not  quite  approve 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Fox  in  holding  aloof  from  the 
Reformers : — 

''  I  am  down  here  with  Mrs.  Canning  and  her  fa- 
mily, while  all  my  friends  and  party  are  meeting  in  town, 
where  I  have  excused  myself,  to  lay  their  wise  heads  to- 
gether in  this  crisis.  Again  I  say  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  unpleasant  before  my  mind.  I  wish  to  occupy 
and  fill  my  thoughts  with  public  matters^  and,  to  do 
justice  to  the  times,  they  afibrd  materials  enough  ^  but 
nothing  is  in  prospect  to  make  activity  pleasant^  or  to 
point  one's  efiK)ra  against  one  common  enemy,  making 
all  that  engage  in  the  attack  cordial,  social,  and  united, 
on  the  contrary,  e^ry  day  produces  some  new  schbm 
and  absurdity.  Windham  has  signed  a  nonsensical  as- 
sociation with  Lord  MuJgrave ;  and  when  I  left  town 
yesterday,  I  was  informed  that  the  Divan,  as  the  meet- 
ing at  Debretfs  is  called,  were  furious  at  an  authentic 
advertisement  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  against  Char- 
les Fox's  speech  in  the  Whig  Club,  which  no  one  be- 
fore believed  to  be  genuine,  but  which  they  now  say  Dr. 
Lawrence  brought  from  Burlington-House.  If  this  is  so, 
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depend  oa  it  there  will  be  a  direct  breach  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Whig  Party.  Charles  Fox  must  come 
to  the  Reformers  openly  and  ayowedly ;  and  in  a  month 
four-fifdis  of  tihjf  whig  Club  will  do  the  same."* 

The  motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade^  brought  forward  this  year  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  (on  whose  brows  it  may  be  said,  with  mnch 
more  truth  than  of  the  Roman  General,  ^^^n- 
nexuit  Africa  lauros^'^)  was  signalised  by  one  of 
the  most  splendid  orations  that  the  lofty  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  ever  poured  forth.^  I  mention  the 
Debate,  however,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  remark- 
ing, as  a  singularity,  that,  often  as  this  great 
question  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  ample 
as  was  the  scope  which  it  afforded  for  the  grander 
appeals  of  oratory,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  upon  no 
occasion  tempted  to  utter  even  a  syllable  on  the 
subject,— except  once  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
year  1787,  upon  some  point  relating  to  the  atten- 
dance of  a  witness.  The  two  or  three  sentences, 
however,  which  he  did  speak  on  that  occasion 
were  sufficient  to  prove  (what,  as  he  was  not  a 

*  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  that,  in  con- 
templating the  period  -when  Africa  would,  he  hoped,  par- 
ticipate in  those  blessings  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  which 
were  now  enjoyed  by  more  fortunate  regions,  he  applied  the 
happy  quotation,  rendered  still  more  striking,  it  is  said,  by 
the  circumstance  of  ihe  rising  sun  just  then  shining  in  through 
the  windows  of  the  House : — 

*'  JYos  .  .  .  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis^ 
ItUo  seta  rubens  accendit  lamina  Vesper*'* 
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West-India  proprietor,  no  one  can  doubt,)  that 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  him  on  this  in- 
teresting topic  were,  to  the  full  extent,  those 
which  actuated  not  only  his  own  party,  but  every 
real  lover  of  justice  and  humanity  throughout 
the  world.  To  use  a  quotation  which  he  him- 
self applied  to  another  branch  of  the  c[uestion 
in  1807: — 

^'  1  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  ray  ground, 
To  fan  me  when  I  sleep,  and  tremble  when 
I  wake,  for  all  that  human  sinews,  bought 
And  sold,  have  ever  earn^."' 

The  National  Convention  having  lately,  in  the 
first  paroxysm  of  their  republican  vanity,  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  Citizenship  upon  several 
distinguished  Englishmen,  and,  among  others, 
upon  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
it  was  intended y  as  appears  by  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Stone,  (a  gentleman  subsequently 
brought  into  notice  by  the  trial  of  his  brother  for 
High  Treason,)  to  invest  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan with  the  same  distinction,  had  not  the  pru- 
dent interference  of  Mr.  Stone  saved  them  from 
this  very  questionable  honour. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  this  gen- 
tleman addressed  to  Sheridan  on  the  occasion. 

Paris ^  Nov.  18.  Yearl.oftheFrenchRepublic. 
«'  Dbai  Sn, 

taken  a  liberty  with  your  name,  of  which  I 
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ought  to  give  you  notice,  and  offer  some  apology.  The 
Conyentidn,  haying  lately  enlarged  their  connections  in 
Europe,  are  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
friends  by  bestowing  some  mark  of  distinction  on  those 
who  have  stood  forth  in  support  of  their  cause  when  its 
fate  hung  doubtful.  The  French  conceive  that  they 
owe  this  obligation  very  eminently  to  you  and  Mr.  Fox  ;- 
and,  to  ^how  their  gratitude,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
make  tfaa.  Report  has  deteimined  to  offer  to  you  and 
Mr.  Fox  the  honour  of  Citizenship.  Had  this  honour** 
nerer  been  conferred  before,  had  it  been  conferred  only 
on  worthy  meq^rs  of  society,  or  were  you  an^Qllr.  Fo«« 
onlj^  to  be  named  at  this  mlNnent,  I  should  W^]bve  in- 


tofered.  But  as  they  have  given  the  tidfr  lb  isbscare 
9(pd  vulgar  men  and  scoundrels,  of  which  they  are  jpo^ 
ferji^uch  ashamed  themselves,  I  have  presumed  to 
ilij^lpte'  that  you  would  think  yourself  much  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  and  have 
therefore  caused  your  nomination  to  be  suspended.  But 
I  was  influenced  in  this  also  by  other  considerations,  of 
which  one  was,  that,  though  the  G|p(imittee  would  be 
more  careful  in  tbeir  selection  than  the  last  had  been, 
yet  it  was  probable  you  would  not  like  to  share  the 
honours  with  such  as  would  be  chosen.  But  another 
more  important  one  that  weighed  with  me  was,  that  this 
new  character  would  not  be  a  small  embarrassment  in 
the  route  which  you  have  to  take  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  when  the  affairs  of  France  must  necessarily 
be  often  the  subject  of  discussion.  No  one  will  suspect 
Mr.  Wilberforce  of  being  seduced,  and  no  one  has  thought 
that  he  did  any  thing  to  render  him  liable  to  seduction  ^ 
as  his  superstition  and  devotedness  to  Mr.  Pitt  have  kept 
him  perfectly  d  Vabri  from  all  temptations  to  err  on  the 
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tide  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious.  Bat  to  you  and  Mr. 
Fox  the  reproach  will  constantly  be  made,  and  the  block- 
heads and  knaves  in  the  House  will  always  have  the 
means  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  those  without,  by 
opposing  with  success  your  English  character  to  your 
French  one$  and  that  which  is  only  a  mark  of  gratitude 
for  past  services,  will  be  construed  by  malignity  into  a 
bribe  of  some  sort  fcnr  services  yet  to  be  rendered.  Tou 
may  be  certain  that,  in  o£fering  the  reasons  for  my  con- 
duct, I  blush  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  such 
prcjudioes.  Of  this,  however,  you  will  be  the  best 
Judge,  ^nd  I  tboiuld  esteem  it  a  favoi^r  if  you  would 
hiform  me  whether  I  hay^  done  right,  or  whether  I 
shall  sUtbi^joar  names  tolStand  as  they  did  before  my 
HjAerferenoe.'  There  will  be  sufficient  time  for  me  to 
receive  your  answer,  as  I  have  prevailed  on  the  Reporter, 
M.  Brissot,  to  delay  a  few  days.  I  have  given  him  mj 
reasons  for  wishmg  the  suspension,  to  which  he  has 
assented.  Bfr.  O^Brien  also  prompted  me  to  this  deed, 
and,  if  I  have  done  wrong,  he  must  take  half  the 
pmishment.  Mj|||K)<h*e8s  is,  *^  Rose,  Huissier,**  under 
cover  of  the  President  of  the  National  Gonrention. 
*'  1  haye  the  honour  to  be 
**  Your  most  obedient 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  J.  H.  Stoke.  " 

It  was  in  the  montli  of  October  of  this  year  that 
the  romantic  adyentore  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (in 
the  contriyance  of  which  the  practical  humour  of 
Sheridan  may,  I  think,  be  detected,)  occurred  on 
the  road  between  London  and  Dartford.  Tbis 
distinguished  lady  had^  at  the  close  of  the  year 
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1 791 ,  with  a  view  of  escaping  the  turbulent  scenes 
then  passing  in  France,  come  over  with  her  illus- 
trious pupily  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  and  her 
adopted  daugther,  Pamela,*  to  England,  where 
she  received,  both  from  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, all  that  attention  which  her  high  character 
for  talent,  as  well  as  the  embarrassing  nature  of 
her  situation  at  that  moment,  claimed  for  her. 

The  following  letter  from  her  to  Mr.  Fox  I  find 
inclosed  in  one  from  the  latter  to  Mr.  Sheridan : — 

'•  Sib, 
**  You  have,  by  jour  infinite  kindness,  given  me  tiie 
right  to  show  you  tiie  utmost  confidence.  The  situation 
I  am  in  makes  me  desire  to  have  with  me,  during  two 
days,  a  person  perfectly  well  instructed  in  the  Laws, 
and  very  sure  and  honest.  I  desire  such  a  person  that 
I  could  ofier  to  him  all  the  money  he  would  have  for 

*  Married  at  Toornay  in  the  raonth  of  December,  1793,  to 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Edward  was  the  only  one, 
among  the  numerous  suitors  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  to  wh6m  she 
is  supposed  to  have  listened  with  any  thing  like  a  return 
of  feeling  j  and  that  there  should  be  mutual  admiration  be- 
tween two  such  noble  specimens  of  human  nature,  it  is  easy, 
without  injury  to  either  of  them,  to  believe. 

Some  months  before  her  death,  when  Sheridan  had  been 
describing  to  her  and  Lord  Edward  a  beautiful  French  girl 
whom  he  hadlately  seen,  and  added  that  she  put  him  strongly 
in  mind  of  what  his  own  wife  had  been  in  the  first  bloom  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  Mrs.  Sheridan  turned  to  Lord  Edward, 
and  said  with  a  melancholy  smile,  '*I  should  like  you,  when 
1  am  dead,  to  marry  that  girl."  This  was  Pamela,  whom 
Sheridan  had  just  seen  during  his  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
Madame  de  Genlis  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  and  whom  Lord  Ed- 
ward married  in  about  a  year  after. 
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this  trouble.  But  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  on 
the  occasion.  If  you  could  send  me  directly  this  person , 
yon  would  render  me  the  most  important  service.  To 
.  <^lm  the  most  cruel  agitation  of  a  sensible  and  grateful 
soul  shall  be  your  reward. — Oh  could  I  see  you  but  a 
minute  ! — I  am  uneasy,  sick,  unhappy  ^  surrounded  by 
the  most  dreadful  snares  of  the  fraud  and  wickedness  ; 
I  am  intrusted  with  the  most  interesting  and  sacred 
charge !-— All  these  are  my  claims  to  hope  your  advices, 
protection  and  assistance.  My  friends  are  absent  in  that 
moment;  there  is  only  two  mimes  in  which  I  could 
place  my  confidence  and  my  hopes.  Pardon  this  bad 
language.     As  Hypolite  I  may  say, 

"  '  Songez  que  je  vous  parieune  langue  iiran^re^ 

but  the  feelings  it  expresses  connot  be  strangers  to  your 
heart. 

*'  Sans  aroilr  Ta vantage  d'etre  connue  de  Monsieur 
Fox,  je  prends  la  liberte  de  le  supplier  de  comuniquer 
cette  lettre  ^  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  et  si  ce  dernier  n'est  pas  ^ 
Londres,  j*ose  esp^rer  de  Monsieur  Fox  la  ni^me  bont^ 
que  j]attendois  de  Mr.  -Sheridan  dans  Fembarras  ou  je 
me  trouve.  Je  m^adresse  aux  deux  personnes  de  TAn- 
gleterre  que  j'admire  le  plus,  et  je  serois  doublement 
heureuse  d'etre  tir^e  de  cette  pei'plexil^,  et  de  leur  en 
avoir  Tobligation.  Je  serai  peut«eti*e  4  Londres  incessa- 
ment.  Je  d^sirerois  vivemcnt  les  y  trouverj  mais  en 
attendant  jesouhaite  avecardeur  avoir  ici  leplus  prompte- 
ment  possible  Fhomikie  de  loi,  ou  seulement  en  ^tat  de 
donner  de  bons  conseils  que  je  demande.  Je  reuouvelle 
toutes  mes  excuses  de  tant  d'importunitds.'' 

It  was  on  her  departure  for  France  in  the  pre- 
sent year  that  the  celebrated  adventure,  to  which 
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I  have  alluded,  occurred ;  and  as  it  is  not  often 
that  the  post-boys  between  London  and  Dartford 
are  promoted  into  agents  of  mystery  or  romance, 
I  sliall  give  the  entire  narrative  of  the  event  in 
the  lady's  own  words, — premising  (what  Vr.  She- 
ridan, no  doubt,  discovered)  that  her  imagination 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  watch  for  such 
incidents,  as  she  mentions,  in  another  place,  her 
terrors  at  the  idea  of  '^  crossing  the  deserLnlairft 
of  Newmarket  without  an  escort." 

**  We  left  London,"  says  Madame  de  Genlis,  »*  on 
our  return  to  France  the  20th  of  October,  1792,  and  a 
circurastaoce  occurred  to  us  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
ought  not,  I  feel,  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  shall 
merely,  however^  relate  the  fact,  without  any  attempt 
to  explain  it,  or  without  adding  to  mj|||pital  any  of 
those  reflections  which  the  impartial  remRr  will  easily 
supply.  We  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
two  cariMages,  one  with  six  horses,  and  the  other,  in 
which  were  our  maids,  with  four.  I  had,  two  months 
before,  sent  oflFfour  of  my  servants  to  Paris,  so  that  we 
had  with  us  only  one  French  servant^  and  a  footman, 
whom  we  had  hired  to  attend  us  as  far  as  Dover.  When 
we  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  London,  the 
French  servant,  who  had  never  made  the  journey  from 
Dover  to  London  but  once  before,  thought  he  perceived 
that  we  were  mk  in  the  right  road,  and  on  his  making 
the  remark  to  "me,  I  perceived  it  also.  The  postillions, 
on  being  questioned,  said  that  they  had  only  wished 
to  avoid  a  small  hill,  and  that  they  would  soon  return 
into  the  high  road  again.  After  an  interval  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  seeing  that  we  still  continued  our 
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way  through  a  country  that  was  entirely  new  to  me,  I 
agam  interrogated  both  the  footman  and  the  postillions, 
and  they  repeated  their  assurance  that  we  should  soon 
regain  the  usual  road. 

'*  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  still  pursued 
our  course  with  extreme  rapidity,  in  the  same  unknown 
route ;  and  as  I  had  remarked  that  the  post-boys  and 
footman  always  answered  me  in  a  strange  sort  of  laconic 

£nner,  uid  appeared  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  stop,  my 
tpanj^s  and  I  began  to  look  at  each  other  with  a 
mixtqlJjH^  surprise  and  uneasiness.  We  renewed  our 
enquiries,  and  at  last  they  answered  that  it  was  indeed 
true  they  had  lost  their  way,  but  that  they  had  wished 
to  conceal  it  from  us  till  they  had  found  the  cross-road 
toDarlford  (our  first  stage ),  and  that  now,  haying  been 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  road,  we  had  but  two  miles 
to  go  before  we  should  reach  Dartford.  It  appeared  to 
us  very  str^jp^  that  people  should  lose  their  way  be- 
tween London  and  Dover,  but  the  assurance  that  we 
were  only  half  a  league  from  Dartford  dispelled  the  sort 
of  vague  fear  that  l^d  for  a  moment  agitated  us.  At 
last^  after  nearly  atptliour  had  elapsed,  seeing  that  we 
still  were  not  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  stage^  our  un- 
easiness increased  to  a  degree  which  amounted  even  to 
terror.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  made  the  post 
boys  stop  opposite  a  small  village  which  lay  to  our  left  ^ 
in  spite  of  my  shouts  they  still  went  on,  till  at  last  the 
French  servant  ( for  the  other  ^id  not  interfere  )  com- 
pelled them  to  stop.  I  then  seik  to  we  village  to  ask 
how  far  we  were  from  Dartford,  and  ray  surprise  may 
be  guessed  when  I  Kceived  for  answer  that  we  were 
now  I'X  miles  ( more  than  seven  leagues  )  distant  from 
that  place.     Concealing  my  suspicions^  I  took  a  guide 
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in  thcTillage^  and  declared  that  it  was  my  wish  to  return 
to  London,  as  I  found  I  was  now  at  a  less  distance  from 

that  city  than  from  Dartford.  The  post-boys  made 
much  resistance  to  my  desire,  and  even  behaved  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  insolence,  but  our  French  servant, 
backed  by  the  guide^  compelled  them  to  obey. 

*'  As  we  returned  at  a  very  slow  place,  owing  to  the 
sulkkiess  of  the  post-boys  and  the  fatigue  of  the  horses, 
we  did  not  reach  London  before  night-fall,  when  I  im- 
mediately drove  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  house.  He  was  ex- 
tremely surp'rised  to  see  me  returned,  and  on  my  relating 
to  him  our  adventure,  agreed  with  us  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  mere  chance.  He  then  sent  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  examine  the  post-boys,  who 
wei*e  detained  till  his  arrival  under  the  pretence  of  cal- 
colating  their  account ; — but,  in  the  meantime,  the  hired 
footman  disappeared  and  never  returned.  The  post- 
boys being  examined  by  the  Justice  acccu'diDg  to  the  le- 
gal form,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  their 
answers  in  a  very  confused  way,  but  confessed  that  an 
unknown  gentleman  had  come  in  the  morning  to  then* 
raaster*s^  and  carrying  them  from  thence  to  a  public- 
house,  had,  by  giving  them  something  to  drink,  per- 
suaded them  to  take  the  road  by  which  we  had  gone. 
The  examination  was  continued  for  a  long  time^  but  no 
further  confession  could  be  drawn  from  them.  Mr.  She- 
ridan told  me,  that  there  was  sufficient  proof  on  which- 
to  ground  an  action  against  these  men^  but  that  it  would 
be  a  tedious  process,  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  post-boys  were  therefore  dismissed,  and  we  did  not 
pursue  the  enquiry  any  farther.  As  Mr.  Sheridan  saw  the 
terror  I  was  in  at  the  very  idea  of  again  venturing  on  the 
VOL.  II.  20 
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road  to  Dover,  he  promised  to  accompany  us  thither  him* 
self,  hut  added  that^  haying  some  indispensable  business 
on  his  hands,  he  could  not  go  for  some  days.  He  took  us 
then  to  Isleworth,  a  countiy-liouse  which  he  had  near 
Richmond,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  as  he  was 
not  able  to  dispatch  his  business  so  quickly  as  he  ex- 
pected, we  remained  for  a  month  in  that  hospitable  re- 
treat, which  both  gratitude  and  friendship  rendered  so 
agreeable  to  us." 

It  is  impossiible  to  read  this  narrative,  with  the 
recollection,  at  the  same  time,  in  our  minds  of 
the  boyish  propensity  of  Sheridan  to  what  are 
called  practical  jokes,  without  strongly  suspecting 
that  he  was  himself  the  contriver  of  the  whole 
adventure.     The  ready  attendance  of  the  Justice, 
— the  "  unknown  gentleman"  deposed  to  by  the 
post-boys, — the  disappearance  of  the  laquais,  and 
the    advice   given   by   Sheridan   that  the  a£fair 
should  be  pursued  no  further, — all  strongly  sa- 
vour^f  dramatic   contrivance,   and  must  have 
afforded  a  scene  not  a  little  trying  to  the  gravity 
of  him  who  took  the  trouble  of  getting  it  up. 
With  respect  to  his  motive,  the  agreeable  month 
at  his  country-house  sufficiently  explains  it ;  nor 
douldhis  conscience  have  felt  much  sclruples  about 
an  imposture,  which,  so  far  from  being  attended 
with  any  disagreeable    consequences,  furnished 
the  lady  with  an  incident  of  romance,  of  which 
she  was  but  too  happy  to  avail  herself,  and  pro* 
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cured  for  him  the  presence  of  such  a  distinguished 
party,  to  grace  and  eniiven  the  festivities  of  Isle- 
worth.* 

At  the  end  of  the  month  (adds  Madame  de 
Genlis), 

'  *  Mr.  Sheridan  haying  finished,  we  set  oflF  together  for 
Doyer,  himself,  his  son,  and  an  English  friend  of  his^  Mr. 
Reidf  with  whom  I  was  but  a  few  days  acquainted.  It 
was  now  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  Noyember,  1 79a . 
Tlie  wind  being  adverse*,  detained  us  forfve  days  at  Do- 
yer, duiing  all  which  time  Mr.  Sheridan  remained  with 
us.  At  last  the  wind  grew  less  unfavourable,  but  still 
Mew  so  violently  that  nobody  would  advise  me  to  em- 
bark. I  resolved,  however,  to  venture,  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
duk  attended  us  into  the  very  padcet-boat,  where  I  re- 
ceived his  farewell  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  which  I  can- 
not express.  He  would  have  crossed  with  us  but  that 
some  indispeusable  duty,  at  that  momeut,  required  his 
presence  in  England.  He,  however,  left  us  Mr.  Reid  who 
had  the  goodness  to  accompany  us  to  Paris." 


*  In  ihe  Memoirs  of  Madame  dc  Genlis,  lately  published, 
she  supplies  a  still  more  interesting  key  to  his  motives  for 
such  a  contrivance.  It  appears,  from  the  new  recollections 
of  this  lady,  that  **  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  Pamela," 
and  that,  before  her  departure  from  England,  the  following 
scene  took  place  : — "Two  days  before  we  set  out,  Mr.  She- 
ridan made,  in  my  {nrescnce,  his  declaration  of  love  to  Pa- 
mela, who  was  affected  by  his  agreeable  manner  and  high 
character,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  his  hand  with  pleasnre. 
In  consequence  of  this,  it  wiis  settled  that  he  was  to  marry 
her  on  our  return  from  France,  which  was  expected  to  take 
place  in  a  fortnight."  I  suspect  this  to  be  but  a  conlinna- 
tion  of  the  Romance  of  Dartford. 
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In  1 793  war  was  declared  between  England  and 
France.  Though  hostilities  might,  for  a  short 
time  longer,  have  been  avoided,  by  a  more  ac- 
commodating readiness  in  listening  to  the  over- 
tures of  France,  and  a  less  stately  tone  on  the  part 
of  the  English  negotiator,  there  could  hardly  have 
existed  in  dispassionate  minds  any  hope  of  avert-. 
ing  the  war  entirely,  or  even  of  postponing  it  for 
any  considerable  period.  Indeed,  however  ra- 
tional at  first  might  have  been  the  expectation, 
that  France,  if  left  to  pass  through  the  ferment  of 
her  own  Revolution,  would  have  either  settled  at 
last  into  a  less  dangerous  form  of  power,  or  ex- 
hausted herself  into  a  state  of  harmlessness  during 
the  process,  this  hope  had  been  for  some  time 
frustrated  by  the  crusade  proclaimed  against  her 
liberties  by  the  confederated  Princes  of  Europe. 
The  conference  at  Pilnitz  and  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  taught  the  French 
people  what  they  were  to  expect,  if  conquered, 
and  had  given  to  that  inundation  of  energy,  under 
which  the  Republic  herself  was  sinking,  a  vent 
and  direction  outwards  that  transferred  all  the 
ruin  to  her  enemies.  In  the  wild  career  of  ag- 
gression and  lawlessness,  of  conquest  without 
and  anarchy  within,  which  imturally  followed 
such  an  outbreak  of  a  whole  maddened  people,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  England,  by  any 
management  whatever,  to  keep  herself  uninvolved 
in  the  general  combustion, — even  had  her  own 
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population  been  much  less  heartily  disposed  than 
they  were  then,  and  ever  have  been,  to  strike  in 
with  the  great  discords  of  the  world. 

That  Mt.  Pitt  himself  was  slow  and  reluctant 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  hostile  measures  against 
France,  appears  from  the  whole  course  of  his  fi- 
nancial policy,  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1792.  The  confidence,  indeed,  with  which 
be  looked  forward  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace, 
in  the  midst  of  events  that  were  audibly  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  earthquake,  seemed  but  little 
indicative  of  that  philosophic  sagacity,  which 
enables  a  statesman  to  see  the  rudiments  of  the 
Future  in  the  Present.*  "  It  is  not  unreasonable," 
sai^  he  on  the  21st  of  Februai*y,  1 792,  *'  to  expect 
that  the  peace'  which  'we  now  enjoy  should  con- 
tinue at  least  fifteen  years,  sinc^  at  no  period  of 
the  British  history,  whether  we  consider  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  this  kingdom  or  its  relation  to 


*  From  the  following  words  in  his  Speech  on  the  communi- 
cation from  France  in  1800,  he  appears,  himself,  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  want  of  foresight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war : — 

*'  Besides  this,  the  reduction  of  our  Peace  Establishment 
in  the  year  1791,  and  continued  to  the  subsequent  year,  is  a 
fact,  from  which  the  inference  is  indisputable;  a  fact,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  shows  not  only  that  we  were  not  wailing  for  the 
occasion  of  war,  but  that,  in  our  partiality  for  a  pacific 
system,  we  had  indulged  ourselves  in  a  fond  and  credulous 
security,  which  wisdom  and  discretion  would  not  have  dic- 
tated." 

20. 
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foreign  powers,  has  the  prospect  of  war  been  far- 
ther removed  than  at  present.  "^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  feeling  of  security,  he/ in 
the  course  of  the  session  of  1 791-2,  repealed  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  a-year,  made  consi- 
derable reductions  in  the  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishments, and  allowed  the  Hessian  Subsidy  to 
expire,  without  any  movement  towards  its  re- 
newal. He  likewise  showed  his  perfect  confidence 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  by  breaking  off 
a  negotiation  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
holders  of  the  four  per  cents.,  for  the  reduction 
of  their  stock  to  three  per  cent., — saying,  in  an- 
swer to  their  demand  of  a  larger  bonus  than  he 
thought  proper  to  give,  **  Then  we  will  put  off 
the  reduction  of  this  stock  till  next  year."  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Pit  was  proud  of  his  financial  system; 
— the  abolition  of  taxes  and  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  were  the  two  great  results  to  which 
he  looked  as  a  proof  of  its  perfection ;  and  while 
a  war,  he  knew,  would  produce  the  very  reverse 
of  the  one,  it  would  leave  little  more  than  the 
name  and  semblance  of  the  other. 

The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  establishments, 
which  at  this  time  peiTaded  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  England ,  carried  the  proof  of  its  own 
needlessness  in  the  wide  extent  to  which  it  spread, 
and  the  very  small  minority  that  was  thereby  left 
to  be  the  object  of  apprehension.     That  in  this 
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minority^  ( which  was,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes, )  the  elements  of  sedition 
and  insurrection  were  actively  at  work,  cannot  be 
denied.  -There  was  not  a  corner  of  Europe  where 
the  same  ingredients  were  not  brought  into  fer- 
ment; for  the  French  Revolution  had  not  only  the 
violence,  but  the  pervading  influence  of  the  Si- 
moom, and  while  it  destroyed  where  it  immedi- 
ately passed,  made  itself  felt  every  where .  But  sur- 
rounded and  watched  as  were  the  few  disaffected 
in  England,  by  all  the  rank,  property  and  power 
of  the  country, — animated  at  that  moment  by  a 
more  than  usual  portion  of  loyalty, — the  dangers 
from  sedition,  as  yet,  were  by  no  means  either  so 
deep  or  extensive,  as  that  a  strict  and  vigilant 
exercise  of  the  laws  already  in  being  would  not 
have  been  abundantly  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  their  suppression. 

The  admiration,  indeed,  with  which  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Revolution  was  hailed  had  considera- 
bly abated.  The  excesses  into  which  the  new 
Republic  broke  loose  had  alienated  the  worship 
of  most  of  its  higher  dass  of  Votaries,  and  in 
some,  as  in  Mr.  Windham,  had  converted  en- 
thusiastic admiration  into  horror; — so  that,  though 
a  strong  sympathy  with  the  general  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was  still  felt  among  the  few  Whigs 
that  remajned,  the  profession  of  its  wild,  repub- 
lican theories  was  chiefly  confined  to  two  classes 
of  persons,  who  coipcide  more  frequently  than 
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they  themselves  imagine,— -the  speculative  and 
the  ignorant. 

The  Minister,  however,  gave  way  to  a  panic 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  he  did 
not  himself  participate,  and  in  going  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  Constitution  for  new  and  arbi- 
trary powers,  established  a  series  of  fatal  prece- 
dents, of  which  alarmed  Authority  will  be  always 
but  too  ready  to  avail  itself.  By  these  stretches 
of  power  he  produced — what  was  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  all  the  raving  of  club  politicians— 
that  vehement  reaction  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  followers,  which  increased  with 
the  increasing  rigour  of  the  government,  and 
sometimes  led  them  to  the  brink  of  such  modes 
and  principles  of  opposition,  as  aggressions  so 
wanton  upon  liberty  alone  could  have  either  pro- 
voked or  justified. 

The  great  promoters  of  the  alarm  were  Mr. 
Burke,  and  those  other  Whig  Seceders,  who  had 
for  some  time  taken  part  with  the  administration 
against  their  former  friends,  and,  as  is  \isiial  with 
such  proselytes,  outran  those  whom  they  joined, 
on  every  point  upon  which  they  before  most 
differed  from  them.  To  justify  their  defection, 
the  dangers  upon  which  they  grounded  it,  were 
exaggerated ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
called  for  restrictions  upon  the  libeity  of  the 
subject  was  but  too  worthy  of  deserters  not  only 
their  post  but  from  their  principles.     One 


m^ 
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Striking  difference  between  these  new  pupils  of 
Toryism  and  their  master  was  with  respect  to  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  war,  —  Mr.  Pitt  being  of 
opinion  that  security  against  the  power  of  France, 
without  any  interference  whatever  with  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  was  the  sole  aim  to  which  hostilities 
should  be  directed ;  while  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  power  which 
they  possessed  before  the  assembling  of  the  Etats 
Generaux  could  satisfy  Mr.  Burke  and  his  fellow 
converts  to  the  cause  of  Thrones  and  Hierarchies. 
The  effect  of  this  diversity  of  objects  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war — particularly  after  Mr.  Pitt 
had  added  to  "  Security  for  the  future,"  the  sus- 
picious supplement  of  "  Indemnity  for  the  past" 
-rrwas  no  less  fatal  to  the  success  of  operations 
abroad  than  to  the  unity  of  councils  at  home. 
So  separate,  indeed,  were  the  views  of  the  two 
parties  considered,  that  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  Vendean  insurgents  in  1 795, 
was  known  to  be  peculiarly  the  measure  of  the 
Burhe  part  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken on  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  minis- 
terial organ,  Mr.  Windham. 

It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  the  object  of  the 
Alarmists  in  the  war,  however  grossly  inconsistent 
with  their  former  principles,  had  the  merit  of 
being  far  more  definite  than  that  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and,  had  it  been  singly  and  consistently  pursued 
from  the  first,  with  all  the  vigour  and  concentra- 
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don  of  means  so  strenaonsly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Burke,  might  have  justified  its  quixotism  in  the 
end  by  a  more  speedy  and  less  minons  success. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  diyisions,  jealousies  and 
alarms  which  Mr.  Pitt's  Tiews  towards  a  future 
dismemberment  of  France  excited  not  only  among 
the  Contiiiental  powers,  but  among  the  French 
theinselTes,  completely  defeated  every  hope  and 
plan  for  either  concert  without,  or  co-operation 
within.     At  the  same  time,  the  distraction  of  the 
efforts  of  England  from  the  heart  of  French  power 
to  its  remote  extremities,  in  what  Mr.  Windham 
called  ^'  a  war  upon  sugar-idands,"  was  a  waste 
of  means  as  unstatesman-like  as  it  was  calamitous, 
and  fully  entitled  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  satire  on  his 
policy  conveyed  in  the  remark  of  a  certun  dis- 
tinguished lady,  who  said  to  him,  upon  hearing 
of  some  new  acquisition  in  the  West  Indies,  "  1 
protest,  Mr.  Pitt,  if  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  soon 
be  master  of  every  island  in  the  world,  except 
just    those    two  little  ones,  England  and  Ire- 
land."* 

That  such  was  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
himself  viewed  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war 
recommended  by  the  Alarmists,  in  comparison 
with  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  in  general  adopted,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  in  his  speech 
upon  Spanish  affairs  in  the  year  1808 : — 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  quoted  this  anecdote  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  1794. 
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*'  There  was  hardly  a  person,  except  his  Bight 
Honourable  Friend  near  hira  (Mr.  Windham)  and  Mr. 
Bui*ke,  who  since  the  Revolution  of  France  had  form- 
ed adequate  notions  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken. 
The  various' governments  which  this  country  had  seen 
daring  that  period  were  always  employed  in  filching 
for  a  sugar-island,  or  some  other  object  of  comparatively 
trifling  moment,  while  the  main  and  principdAjHirpose 
was  lost  and  forgotten.^* 

Whatever  were  the  failures  of  Mr.  Pitt  abroad, 
at  home  his  ascendancy  was  fixed  and  indisputable ; 
and,  among  all  the  triumphs  of  power  which  he 
enjoyed  during  his  career,  the  tribute  now  paid 
to  him  by  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  iriP&king  shelter 
under  his  ipinistry  from  the  dangers  of  Revolution , 
could  not  have  been  the  least  gratifying  to  his 
haughty  spirit.     The  India  Bill  had  ranged  on  his 
side  the  King  and  the  People,  and  the  Revolution 
now  brought  to  his  banner  the  flower  of  the  No- 
bility of  both  parties.     His  own  estimate  of  rank 
may  be  fairly  collected  both  from  the  indiflference 
which  he  showed  to  its  honours  himself,   and 
from  the  diegpreciating  profusion  with  which  he 
lavished  them  upon  others.     It  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  respect  for  Aristocracy  was  much  in- 
creased, by  the  readiness  which  he  now  saw  in 
some  of  his  high-born  opponents  to  volunteer  for 
safety  into  his  already  powerful  ranks,  without 
even  pausing  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  safety 
might  not  have  been  reconcileable  with  principle 
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in  their  own.  It  is  certain  that,  without  the  ac- 
cesuon  of  so  much  weight  and  influence,  he  never 
could  have  ventured  upon  the  violations  of  the 
Constitution  that  followed — ^nor  would  the  Oppo- 
sition, accordingly,  have  been  driven  by  these 
exeesses  of  power  into  that  reactive  violence  which 
was  thatfUitural  consequence  of  an  effort  to  resist 
diem,  xhe  prudent  apprehensions,  therefore,  of 
these  Noble  Whigs  would  have  been  much  more 
usefully  as  well  as  honourably  employed,  in 
mingling  with,  and  moderating  the  proceedings 
of  the  friends  of  Liberty,  than  in  ministering 
fresh  fuel  to  the  zeal  and  vindictiveness  of  her 


*  ^. 


enemies. 

It  inay  be  added,  too,  that  in  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  Burke,  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  antient  Noblesse  of  France  portended 


*  The  case  against  these  l9ohle  Scredcrs  is  thus  spiritedlj 
slated  by  Lord  Moira  : — 

^^  1  cannot  ever  sit  in  a  cabinet  with  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
He  appears  to  me  to  have  done  more  injnry  to  die  Cbnstita- 
tion,  and  to  the  estimation  of  the  higher  ranks  \n,  this  country, 
than  any  man  on  the  political  stage.  By  his  H||h»o  iriih  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  has  given  it  to  be  understood  by  tbe  people,  that 
either  all  the  constitutional  cliargcs  -which  he  aiaid  bis  friends 
for  so  many  years  urged  against  Mr.  Pitt  Trcre  groundless,  or 
that,  being  solid,  there  vas  no  dilliculty  in  waving  them 
when  a  coavenient  partition  of  powc^  and  emoluments  was 
proposed.  In  cither  case  the  people  must  infer  that  the  con- 
stitutional principle  which  can  be  so  played  with  is  unim- 
portant, and  that  parliamcnlary  professions  are  no  security." 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  Cohnel  RPMahon^  in 
1 797 .     Parliamentary  Histoi  y. 
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necessarily  any  danger  to  the  English  Aristocracy, 
these  Noble  persons  did  injustice  to  the  strength 
of  their  own  order,  and  to  the  characteristics  by 
which.it  is  proudly  distinguished  from  every  other 
race  of  JN^obility  in  Europe.  Placed,  as  a  sort  of 
break-water  between  the  People  and  the  Throne, 
in  a  state  of  double  responsibility  to  liberty  on 
one  side,  and  authority  on  the  other,  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  England  hold  a  station  which  is  dignified 
by  its  own  great  duties,  and  of  which  the  titles 
transmitted  by  their  ancestors  form  the  least  im- 
portant ornament.  Unlike  the  Nobility  of  other 
countries,  where  the  rank  and  priyilegeS:  of  the 
father  are  multiplied  through -ffis  ofifspring,  and 
equally  elevate  them  all  above  the  level  of  thd 
community,  the  very  highest  English  Nobleman 
must  consent  to  be  the  father  but  of  commoners. 
Thus,  connected  with  the  class  below  him  by 
private  as  well  as  public  sympathies,  he  gives  his 
children  to  the  People  as  hostages  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  zeal  in  their  cause — while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  People,  in  return  for  these  pledges  of 
the  Aristocracy,  sends  a  portion  of  its  own  ele- 
ments aloft  into  that  higher  region,' to  mingle  with 
its  glories  and  assert  their  claim  to  share  in  its 
power.  £y  this  mutual  transfusion  an  equili- 
brium is  preserved,  like  that  which  similar  pro- 
cesses maintain  in  the  natural  world ;  and  while  a 
healthy,  popular  feehng  circulates  through  the 
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Aristocracy,  a  sense  of  their  own  station  inrthe 
scale  elevates  the  People. 

To  tremble  for  the  safety  of  a  NoHUty  so  con* 
stituted,  withontmuch  stroBger  grounds  for  alarm 
than  appear  to  have  existed  in  1793,  was  an  in- 
justice not  only  to  that  class  itself,  but  the  whole 
nation.  ,l^e  world  has  never  yet  afforded  an 
example,  where  this  artificial  distinction  betwe^ 
mankind  has  been  turned  to  «uch  beneficial  ac- 
count ;  and  as  no  monarchy  can  exist  without  such 
an  order,  so,  in  any  other  shape  than  this,  suck 
an  order  is  a  burden  and  a  nuisance .  In  England, 
so  happy  a  confirmation  of  her  Aristocracy  is  one 
ei  those  fortujfbtes  results  which  time  and  cir* 
^umstances  have  brought  out  in  the  long  tried 
experiment  of  her  Constitution;  and,  while  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  being  ever  again  attained  in 
the  old  World,  there  is  but  little  probability  of 
its  being  attempted  in  the  New, — ^where  the  youth- 
ful nations  now  springing  into  life,  will,  if  they 
are  wise,  make  the  most  of  the  free  career  before 
them,  and  unencumbered  with  the  'odslly  trap-* 
pings  of  feudalism,  adopt,  like-^dieir  noii^ern 
neighbours,  that  form  of  government,  lAose  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness  are  the  best  guarantees:  for 
its  efficacy  and  purity. 

In  judging  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  his  partizans,  we  know,  laud 
it  as  having  been  the  means  of  salvation  to  Eng* 
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l^Lui,  while  kis  opponents  assert  that  it  was  only 
prevented  by  chance  from  being  her  ruin — and 
though  the  event  gives  an  appearance  of  ti*iuinph 
to  the  former  opinion ,  it  by  no  means  removes  or 
•even  weakens  the  grounds  of  tlie  latter.  During 
the  first  nine  years  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Pitt 
vras,  in  every  respect,  an  able  and  mest  useful 
nxin;iste%'iEiad,  ^^  while  the  sea  was  caim^  showed 
mastership  in  floating."  But  the  great  events 
that  happened  afterwards  took  him  by  sui*prise« 
When  he  came  to  look  abroad  from  his  cabinet 
inta  the  storm  that  was  brewing  through  Europe, 
the  clear  and  enlarged  view  of  the  higher  order 
of  statesman  was  wanting.  Instead  of  elevating 
himself  above  the  influence  of  the  agitation  and 
alarm  that  prevailed,  he  gave  way  to  it  with  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  minds,  and  even  took  counsel 
from  the  panic  of  others.  The  consequence  was 
a  series  of  measures,  violent  at  home  and  inefli- 
cient  abroad — far  short  of  the  mark  where  vi- 
gour was  wanting,  and -beyond  it,  as  often,  where 
vigour  W8S  mischievous. 

When  w-e  are  told  to  regard  his  policy  as  the 
salvation  of  the  country — when  (to  use  a  figm^e  of 
Mr.  Dundas)  a  claim  of  salvage  is  made  for  him, 
— it  mav  be  allowed  us  to  consider  a  little  the 
nature  of  the  measures,  by  which  this  alleged 
salvation  was  achieved.  If  entering  into  a  great 
war  without  either  consistency  of  plan,  or  prepara- 
tion of  means,  and  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
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financial  i-esources  of  the  enemy  * — if  allowing 
one  part  of  the  Cabinet  to  flatter  the  French 
Royalists,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Bourbons 
restored  to  undiminished  power,  while  the  other 
part  acted  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  upon 
the  plan  of  dismembering  France  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Austria,  and  thus,  at  once,  alienated 
Prussia  at  the  very  moment  of  subsiditittg  him, 
and  lost  the  confidence  of  all  the  Royalist  party 
in  France, t  except  the  few  who  were  ruined  by 
English  assistance  at  Quiberon— if  going  to  war 
in  1 793  for  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  a  river,  and 
so  managing  it  that  in  1794  the  Dutch  lost  their 
whole  Seven  Provinces — if  lavishing  more  money 
upon  failures  than  the  successes  of  a  century  had 
cost,  and  supporting  this  profusion  by  schemes 
of  finance,  either  hollow  and  delusive,  like  the 
Sinking  Fund,  or  desperately  regardless  of  the 
future,  like  the  paper  issues — if  driving  Ireland 
into  rebellion  by  the  perfidious  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  reducing  England  to  two  of  the 
most  fearful  trials  that  a  nation,  dependirijg  upon 
Credit  and  a  navy,  could  encounter,  the  stoppage 
of  her  Bank  and  a  mutiny  in  her  fleet — if,  finally, 

*  Into  his  erroneous  calculations  upon  this  point  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  led  by  Sir  Francis  D^Ivernois. 

+  Among  other  instances|  the  Abb^  Maury  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  Rome,  in  a  large  company  of  his  countrymen^ 
"  Still  we  have  one  remedy — let  us  not  allow  France  to  be 
divided—we  have  seen  the  partition  of  Poland  :  we  must  all 

'  tbins  to  preserve  our  country." 
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floundering  on  from  effort  to  effort  against  France^ 
and  then  dying  upon  the  ruins  of  the  last  Coalition 
he  could  muster  against  her-^^if  all  this  betokens 
a  wbe  and  able  minister,  then  is  Mr.  Pitt  most 
gmply  entitled  to  that  name; — then  are  the  les-- 
sons  of  wisdom  to  be  read^like  Hebrew,  backward, 
and  waste  and  rashness  and  systematic  failure 
to  be  hifMythe  only  true  means  of  saving  a  country. 
Bad  even  success,  by  one  of  those  anomalous 
accidents,  which  sometimes  baIHe  the  best  founded 
calculations  of  wisdom,  been  the  immedkite  result 
of  this  long  monotony  of  error,  it  could  not,^  ex-< 
t^ept  with  those  to  whom  the  event  is  every  thing 
— i"  JEfew/w*,  stultorum  magister^^ — reflect  back 
merit  upon  the  means  by  which  it  was  achieved, 
or,  by  a  retrospective  miracle,  convert  that  into 
wisdom,  which  chance  had  only  saved  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  folly.  Just  as  well  might 
-we  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  Alchemy  a  wise 
apt,  because  a  perseverance  in  its  failures  and  re- 
veries had  led  by  accident  to  the  discoveries  of 
GhemisU:}.  But  even  this  sanction  of  good-luck 
was  wauling  to  the  unredeemed  mistakes  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  During  the  eight  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween hi«  death  and  the  termination  of  the  contest, 
the  adoption  of  a  far  wiser  policy  was  forced  upon 
his  more  tractable  pupils;  and  the  only  share  that 
'his  measures  can  claim  in  the  successful  issue  of 

'^  A  saying  of  the  wise  Fabi us. 

2.1, 
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the  war,  is  that  of  having  prodaced  the  grievance 
that  was  then  abated— of  having  raised  up  the 
power  opposed  to. him  to  the  portentous  and  dizzy 
height  from  which  it  then  fell  by  the  giddiness 
of  its  own  elevation,^  and  by  the  reaction,  not 
of  the  Princes,  but  the  People  of  Europe  against 
its  yoke. 

What  would  have  been  the  course:  iff  afifairs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  had  Mr.  Fox — ^as  was, 
at  one  time,  not  improbable — been  the  Minister 
during  this  period,  must  be  left  to  that  super- 
human knowledge,  which  the  schoolmen  call 
'*  Media  scientiay"  and  which  consists  in  knowing 
all  that  would  have  happened,  had  events  been 
otherwise  than  they  have  been.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  results  would  not  have  been  so 
different  as  the  respective  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  might  naturally  lead  us,  on  the  first 
thought,  to  assert.  If  left  to  himself,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  latter,  from  the  simple  aud 
fearless  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  would  have 
consulted  for  the  public  safety,  with  th^ modera- 
tion which  true  courage  inspires  ;  and  j^^t,  even 
had  it  been  necessary  to  suspend  the  Constitution 
for  a  season,  he  would  have  known  how  to  veil 
the  statue  of  Liberty,t  without  leaving,  like  his 

♦  -~  "  summisque  negatum 
Stare  diu^ — Lucak. 
i*  *'  II y  a  des  cos  oil  ilfaut  mettre  pour  un  moment  ^n 
uoile  sur  la   Liberie,  comme  Von  cache  les   statues    des 
tUeux,^ — MoATEsQuiEu,  Uv.  xii.  chap.  ao. 
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rival,  9uc1i  marks  of  mutilation  on  its  limbs*  But 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  would  have  had  to 
encounter,  in  his  own  ranks^  the  very  same  patri- 
cian alarm,  which  could  even  to  Mr.  Pitt  give  an 
increase  of  momentum  against  liberty,  and  which 
the  possession  of  power  would  have  rendered  but 
more  sensitive  and  arbitrary.  Accustomed,  too, 
as  he  had  long  been,  to  yield  to  the  influence  of 
Burke,  it  would  have  required  more  firmness  than 
habitually  belonged  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  withstand  the 
persevering  impetuosity  of  such  a  counsellor,  or 
keep  the  balance  of  his  mind  unshaken  by  those 
stupendous  powers,  which^  like  the  horses  of  the 
Sun  breaking  out  of  the  ecliptic,  carried  every 
thing  they  seized  upon  so  splendidly  astray : — 

'^  quaque  impetus  egit, 
Hac  sine  lege  ruunt,  altoque  sub  ceifierefixis 
Incursani  stellisy  rapiunique per  avia  currum. 

Where'er  the  impulse  drives,  ihej  burst  away. 
In  lawless  grandeur  j  —  break  into  the  array 
Of  the  fix'd  stars^  and  bound  and  blaze  along 
Their   devious  course,  magnificently  wrong! 

Having  hazarded  these  general  observations, 
upon  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  respective 
parties  of  England,  during  the  Crusade  now  begun 
against  the  French  people,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  briefly  and  cursorily  noticing  the  chief  ques- 
tions upon  which  Mr.  Sheridan  distinguished 
himself,  in  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  cam- 
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paigns  tlidt  followed.  The  sort  of  guerilla  war* 
fare,  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  small  hand 
attached  to  Mr.  Fox  carried  on,  during  this  period, 
against  the  invaders  of  the  Constitution,  is  in- 
teresting rather  by  its  general  character  than  its 
detail ;  for  in  these,  as  uqiad,  the  episodes  of  parly 
personality  are  found  to  encroach  disproportion-^ 
ately  on  the  main  deskp,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
cause,  as  viewed  at  a  distance,  becomes  diminished 
to  our  imaginations  by  too  near  an  approach. 
Englishmen,  however,  will  long  look  back  to  that 
crisis  with  interest;  and  the  names  of  Fox,  of 
Sheridan,  and  of  Grey,  will  be  affectionately  re- 
membered, when  that  sort  ol  false  elevation, 
which  party-feeling  now  gives  to  the  reputations 
of  some  who  were  opposed  to  them,  shall  have 
subsided  to  its  due  level,  or  been  succeeded  by 
oblivion.  They  who  act  against  the  general  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  however  they  may  be  arti- 
ficially buoyed  up  for  the  moment,  have  the 
current  against  them  in  the  long  run  of  fame ; 
while  the  reputation  of  those,  whose  talents  have 
l)een  employed  upon  the  popular  and  j^enerous 
side  of  human  feelings,  receives,  through  all 
time,  an  accelerating  impulse  from  the  countless 
hearts  that  go  with  it  in  its  course.  Iiord  Ghat- 
ham  even  now  supersedes  his  son  in  fame,  and 
will  leave  him  at  an  immeasurable  distance  with 
posterity. 
'  Of  the  events  of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
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dan,  during  tliis  stormy  part  of  his  political  career, 
there  remain  but  few  memorials  among  his  pa- 
pers. As  an  illustration,  however,  of  his  love  of 
betting — the  only  sort  of  Gambling  in  which  he 
ever  indulged — the  following  curious  list  of  his 
wagers  for  the  year  is  not  unamusing : — 

"  a5tb  Maj;  1793.  —  Mr.  Sheridan  bels  Gen.  Filz- 
patrick  one  hundred  guineas  to  fifty  guineas,  that  within 
two  years  from  this  date  some  measure  is  adopted  in  Par- 
liament which  shall  be  (bond  Jide)  considered  as  the 
adoption  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform. 


•'  agth  January,  ^793. — Mr.  S.  bets  Mr.  Boothby 
Glopton  five  hundred  guineas,  that  there  is  a  Reform  in 
the  Representation  of  the  people  of  England  within  three 
years  from  the  dale  hereof. 


*'  29th  January y  i793. — Mr.  S.  bets  Mr.  Hardy  one 
hundred  guineas  to  fifty  guineas,  that  Mr.  "W.  Windham 
does  not  represent  Norwich  at  the  next  general  election, 

**  29th  January  J  1793.  —  Mr.  S.  bets  Gen.  Fitzpa- 
trick  fifty  guineas,  that  a  corps  of  British  trops  are  sent 
to  Holland  within  two  months  of  the  date  hereof. 


"  1 8th  March,  1795.  —  Mr.  S.  bets  Lord  Titchfield 
two  hundred  guineas,  that  the  D.  of  Portland  is  at  the 
head  of  an  Administration  on  or  before  the  1 8th  of  March, 
1 796 :  Mr.  Fox  to  decide  whether  any  place  the  Duke 
may  then  fill  shall  bond  fide  come  within  the  meaning  of 
this  bet. 
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« <  25th  March^  i  tqS.-^BAt.  S.lwts  Mr.  Bardy  one  huir- 
dred  guineas,  that  the  three  per  cent,  consols  ai-e  as  high 
this  day  twelvemonth  as  at  the  date  hereof. 


**  Mr.  S.  hels  Gen.  Tarleton  one  hundred  guineas  to 
fifty  guineas,  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  first  Fiord  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1795.  —  Mr.  S  bets  Mr.  St.  A. 
St.  John  fifteen  guineas  to  fvre  guineas,  ditto.  —  Mr.  S. 
bets  Lord  Sefton  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas  to  forty 
guineas  to  ditto. 


*'  19th  March,  1793.— Lord  Tilchfield  and  Lord  W. 
Russell  bet  Mr.  S.  three  hundred  guineas  to  two  hundred 
guineas  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ou  the 
19th  of  March,  1795. 

'*  i8lh  March,  1793.  —Lord  Titchfield  bets  Mr.  S. 
twenty-fi?e  guineas  to  fifty  guineas^  that  Mr.  Windham 
represents  Norwich  at  the  next  general  election. 

As  a  sort  of  moral  supplement  to  this  strange 
list,  and  one  of  those  insights  into  character  and 
conduct  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to 
give,  I  shall  subjolii  a  letter,  connected  evidently 
with  one  of  the  above  speculations : — 

"  Sir, 
'^  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  so  circumstanced  as 
to  liave  been  obliged  to  dbappoint  you  respecting  the 
payment  of  the  dye  hundred  guineas  :  when  I  gave  the 
draughts  on  Lord  *  *  1  had  every  reason  to  ^e 
assured  he  would  accept  them,  as  *  *  had  also. 
1  enclose  you,  as  you  will  see  by  his  desire,  the  letter  in 
he  excuses  his  not  being  able  to  pay  me  this  part 
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of  a  larger  sura  he  owes  me,  and  I  cannot  refuse  him  any 
time  he  requires,  however  iocosiTenient  to  me.  f.  also 
enclose  jou  two  draughts  accepted  by  a  gentlenan  from 
whom  the  money  will  be  due  to  me,  and  on  whoee|nmc- 
tuality  lean  rely.  I  extremely  regret  that  I  cannot  at 
this  juncture  commaad  the  money. 

*'*'  At  the  same  time  that  I  regret  your  being  pmAo 
any  inconreuieBoe  by  this  delay,  I  cannot  help  adverliiq^ 
to  the  circumatance  which  perhaps  misled'me  into  the  ex- 
pectation that  you  would  not  unwillingly  allow  me  any 
reasonable  time  I  might  want  for  the  payment  of  this  bet. 
The  circumstance  I  mean,  however  discreditable  the  plea^ 
is  the  total  inebriety  of  some  of  the  party,  particularly  of 
myself,  when  I  made  this  preposterous  bet.  I  doubt 
not  yon  will  remember  having  yourself  observed  on  this 
circutnstance  to  a  common  friend  the  next  day,  with  an 
intimation  thai  you  should  not  object  to  being  off;  and  for 
my  part,  when  I  was  itffm*med  that  I  had  made  such  a 
bet  and  for  such  a  sum,  —  the  first,  such  folly  on  the 
face  of  it  on  my  part,  and  the  latter  so  out  of  my  prac- 
tice, —  I  certainly  should  have  proposed  the  cancelling 
it,  but  that,  from  the  intimation  imparted  to  me^  I  hoped 
the  proposition  might  come  from  you. 

^^  I  hope  I  need  not  for  a  moment  beg  you  not  to 
imagine  that  I.  am  now  alluding  to  these  circumstances, 
as  the  slightest  invalidation  of  your  due.  So  much  the 
contrary,  that  I  most  perfectly  admit  that  from  your  not 
having  heard  any  thing  further  from  me  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  after  I  might  have  heard  that  if  I  desired 
it  the  bet  might  be  off,  you  had  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  wager,  and  whether  made 
in  wine  or  not,  was  desirous  of  abiding  by  it.     And  this 
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was  f urlher  confirmed  by  my  receiTing  soon  after  from 
you  loo^.  on  another  bet  won  by  me. 

**  Hanng,  I  ihink,  put  this  point  very  fairly,!  again 
repeat  that  my  only  motive  for  alluding  to  the  matter 
was,  as  some  explanation  of  my  seeming  dilatoriness, 
which  certainly  did  in  part  arise  from  always  conceiying 
lliat,  whenever  I  should  state  what  was  my  real  wish 
the  day  after  the  bet  was  made,  you  would  be  the  more 
disposed  to  allow  a  little  time; — the  same  statement 
admitting,  as  it  must,  the  bet  to  be  as  clearly  and  as 
fairly  won  as  possible ;  in  short,  as  if  I  had  insisted  on 
it  myself  the  next  morning. 

**  I  have  said  more  perhaps  on  the  subject  than  can 
be  necessary  ;  but  I  should  regret  to  appear  ne^igent  to 
an  application  for  a  just  claim.  * 

' '  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

''HertfordSL  Feb.  a6.  '*  R.  B.  Sheridah." 

Of  the  public  transactions  of  Sheridan  at  this 
time,  his  speeches  are  the  best  record.  To  them, 
therefore,  I  shall  henceforward  principally  refer 
my  readers, — premising,  that  though  the  reports 
of  his  later  speeches  are  somewhat  hf^jter,  in  gene- 
ral, than  those  of  his  earlier  displaji^hey  still  do 
great  injustice  to  his  powers,  and  exhibit  little  more 
than  the  mere  Torso  of  his  eloquence,  curtailed 
of  all  those  accessories  that  lent  motion  and  beauty 
to  its  form.  The  attempts  to  give  the  terseness 
of  his  wit  particularly  fail,  and  are  a  strong  illus* 
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tration  of  what  he  himself  once  said  to  Lord  *  *. 
That  Nohleman,  who  among  his  many  excellent 
qualities  does  not  include  a  very  lively  sense  of 
humour,  having  exclaimed,  upon  hearing  some 
good  anecdote  from  Sheridan,  ''  I'll  go  and  tell 
that  to  our  friend  *  *,"  Sheridan  called  him 
back  instantly  and  said,  with  much  gravity,  *'  For 
God's  sake,  don't,  my  dear  *  * :  a  joke  is  no 
laughing  matter  in  your  mouth." 

It  is  indeed  singular,  that  all  the  eminent 
English^ orators— with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Windham — should  have  been  so*  little 
anxious  for  the  correct  transmission  of  their  elo- 
quence to  posterity.  Had  not  Cicero  taken  more 
care  of  even  his  extemporaneous  effusions,  we 
should  have  lost  that  masterly  burst  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  which  the  clemency  of  Caesar  towards 
M.arcellus  gave  birth.  The  beautiful  fragments 
we  have  of  Lord  Chathkm  are  rather  traditional 
than  recorded ; — there  are  but  two,  I  believe,  of 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  corrected  by  himself, 
those  on  the  Budget  of  1792,  and  on  the  Union 
with  Ireland;-— Mr.  Fox  committed  to  writing  but 
one  of  his,  namely,  the  tribute  to  the  memory  ol' 
.  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; — and  the  only  speech  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  that  is  known  with  certainty  to 
have  passed  under  his  own  revision,  was  that 
which  he  made  at  the  opening  of  the  following 
session  (1794)?  ^^  answer  to  Lord  Mornington. 

In  the  course  of   the  present  year  he  took  fre- 
voL.  II.  aa 
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quent  opportunities  of  expressing  his  disgust  at 
that  spirit  of  ferocity,  which  had  so  deeply  dis- 
graced the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  So  earnest 
was  his  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  France,  that,  as  appears  frona  one  of  his 
speeches,  he  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  republican  rulers  ;  — • 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  conveying  to  them 
the  feelings  of  the  English  Opposition,  and  en- 
deavouring to  avert,  by  the  influence  of  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  those  Royal  victims  of  liberty.  .  Of  this 
interesting  document  I  cannot  discover  any  traces. 
In  one  of  his  answers  to  Burke  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  Revolution,  adverting  to  the  charge 
of  Deism  and  Atheism  brought  against  the  repub- 
licans, he  says, 

^'  As  an  argument  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men, 
the  Honourable  Memher  had  great  advantages  in  dwelling 
on  this  topic ;  because  it  was  a  subject  which  those  who 
disliked  every  thing  that  had  the  air  of  cant  and  pro- 
fession on  the  one  hand,  or  of  indifference  on  the  other, 
found  it  awkward  to  meddle  with.  Establishments , 
tehls,  and  matters  of  that  nature,  were  jfi^^ier  objects  of 
political  discussion  in  that  House,  but  not  general  charges 
of  Atheism  and  Deism,  as  pressed  upon  their  consider- 
ation by  the  Honourable  Gentleman.  Thus  far,  however 
he  would  say,  and  it  was  un  opinion  he  had  never  changed 
or  concealed,  that,  although  no  man  can  command  his 
conviction,  he  had  ever  considered  a  deliberate  disposi- 
o  make  proselytes  in  infidelity  as  an  unaccountable 
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depravity.  Whoeyer  attempted  to  pluck  the  belief  or  the 
prejudice  on  this  subject,  style  it  ^hich  he  would,  from 
the  bosom  of  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  committed  a 
brutal  outrage,  the  motive  for  wbich  he  had  never  been 
able  to  trace  or  conceive." 

I  quote  these  words  as  creditable  to  the  feeling 
and  good  sense  of  Sheridan.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  particular  faiths  and  sects,  a  belief  in 
a  life  beyond  this  world  is  the  only  thing  that 
pierces  through  the  walls  of  our  prison-house, 
and  lets  hope  shine  in  upon  a  scene  that  would 
be  othei'wise  bewildered  and  desolate.  The  pro- 
selytism  of  the  Atheist  is,  indee'd,  a  disms^l  mis- 
sion. That  believers,  who  have  each  the  same 
heaven  in  prospect,  should  invite  us  to  join  them 
on  their  respective  ways  to  it,  is  at  least  a  bene- 
volent officio usness; — but  that  he,  who  has  no 
prospect  or  hope  himself,  should  seek  for  com- 
panionship in  his  road  to  annihilation,  can  only 
be  explained  by  that  tendency  in  human  creatures 
to  count  upon  each  other  in  their  despair,  as  well 
as  their  hope. 

In  the  sneech  upon  his  own  Motion  relative 
to  the  existence  of  seditious  practices  in  the 
country,  there  is  some  lively  ridicule  upon  the 
panic  then  prevalent.     For  instance  : — 

' '  The  alarm  had  been  brought  forward  in  great  pomp 
and  form  on  Saturday  moming.  At  night  all  the  mail- 
coaches  were  stopped  ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stationed 
himself,  among  other  curiosities,  at  the  Tower;  a  great 
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municipal  oflioer,  too,  had  made  a  disooTefj  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country.  He  meant  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  found  out  that  there 
was  at  the  King's  Arms  in  Cornhill  a  Debating  Society, 
where  principles  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  were 
propagated ;  where  people  went  to  buy  treason  at  six- 
pence a-head;  where  it  was  retailed  to  them  by  the 
l^immering  of  an  inch  of  candle ;  and  five  minutes,  to  be 
measured  by  the  glass,  were  allowed  to  each  traitor  to 
perform  his  part  in  overturning  the  State." 

It  was  in  the  same  speech  that  he  gave  the 
well-known  and  happy  turn  to  the  motto  of  the 
Sun  newspaper,  which  was  at  that  time  known 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  Alarmists.  "  There  was 
one  paper,"  he  remarked,  "  in  particular,  said 
to  be  the  property  of  members  of  that  House,  and 
published  and  conducted  under  their  immediate 
direction,  which  had  for  its  motto  a  garbled  part 
of  a  beautiful  sentence,  when  it  might,  with 
much  more  propriety,  have  assumed  the  whole — 

''  *  Solem  quis  dicerefalsum 
Audeat  ?    Ille  eUamccBCOs  instare  tumidtus 
Scepe  monetyfraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella,*  ^' 

Among  the  subjects  that  occupiedthe  greatest 
share  of  his  attention,  during  this  Session,  was 
the  Memorial  of  Lord  Auckland  to  the  States- 
General, — which  document  he  himself  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  as  deserving  of 
severe  reprobation  for  the  violent  and  vindictive 
which  it  assumed  towards  the  Commissioners 
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of  the  National  Convention.  It  was  upon  one  of 
the  discussions  connected  with  this  subject  that 
a  dispute,  as  to  the  correct  translation  of  the 
word  ''  maUieureuXj^  was  maintained  with  much 
earnestness  between  him  and  Lord  Melville — two 
persons,  the  least  qualified,  perhaps,  of  any  in 
the  House,  to  volunteer  as  either  interpreters  or 
pronouncers  of  the  French  language.  According 
to  Sheridan,  "  ces  malheureux"  was  to  be  trans- 
lated "  these  wretches;"  while.  Lord  Melville 
contended,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
House,  that  '*  mollyroo  "  (as  he  pronounced  it) 
meant  no  more  than  ''  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen." 

In  the  November  of  this  year  Mr.  Sheridan  lost, 
by  a  kind  of  death  which  must  have  deepened 
the  feeling  of  the  loss,  the  most  intimate  of  all 
his  companions,  Tickell.  If  congeniality  of  dis- 
positions and  pursuits  were  always  a  strengthener 
of  affection,  the  friendship  between  Tickell  and 
Sheridan  ought  to  have  been  of  the  most  cordial 
kind ;  for  they  resembled  each  other  in  almost 
every  particulai* — in  their  wit,  their  wants,  their 
talent,  and  their  thoughtlessness.  It  is  but  too 
true,  however,  that  friendship  in  general  gains 
far  less  by  such  a  community  of  pursuit  than  it 
loses  by  the  competition  that  naturally  springs 
out  of  it;  and  that  two  wits  or  two  beauties  form 
the  last  sort  of  alliance  in  which  we  ought  to 
look  for  specimens  of  sincere  and  cordial  friend- 
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ship.  The  intercourse  between  Tickell  and  She- 
ridan was  not  free  from  such  collisions  of  vanity. 
They  seem  to  have  lived,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  al- 
ternate repulsion  and  attraction ;  and,  unable  to 
do  without  the  excitement  of  each  other's  vi- 
vacity, seldom  parted  without  trials  of  temper  as 
well  as  of  wit.  Being  both,  too,  observers  of 
character,  and  each  finding  in  the  other  rich 
materials  for  observation,  their  love  of  ridicule 
could  not  withstand  such  a  temptation,  and  they 
freely  criticised  each  other  to  common  friends, 
who,  as  is  usually  the  case,  agreed  with  both. 
Still,  however,  there  was  a  whim  and  sprightH- 
ness,  even  about  their  mischief,  which  made  it 
seem  rather  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  than  an  in- 
dulgence of  ill  nature ;  and  if  they  had  not  car- 
ried on  this  intellectual  warfare,  neither  would 
have  liked  the  other  half  so  well. 

The  two  principal  productions  of  Tickell,  the 
"  Wreath  of  Fashion"  and  "  Anticipation,"  were 
both  upon  temporary  subjects,  and  have  accord- 
ingly passed  into  oblivion.  There  are,  however, 
some  graceful  touches  of  pleasantry  in  the  poem; 
and  the  pamphlet  (which  procured  for  him  not 
only  fame  but  a  place  in  the  Stamp-office)  con- 
tains passages,  of  which  the  application  and  the 
humour  have  not  yet  grown  stale.  As  Sheridan 
is  the  hero  of  the  Wreath  of  Fashion,  it  is  but 
right  to  quote  the  verses  that  relate  to  him:  and 
I  do  it  with  the  niore  pleasure,  because  they  also 
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contain  a'well-merited  tribute  to  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
After  a  description  of  the  various  poets  of  the  day 
that  deposit  their  offerings  in  Lady  Millar's  "  Vase 
of  Sentiment,"  the  author  thus  proceeds  : — 

**  At  Fashion's  shrine  behold  a  gentler  bard 
Gaze  on  the  mystic  vase  with  fond  regard  — 
But  see,  Thalia  checks  the  doubtful  thought, 
'  Canst  thou  (she   cries)  with  sense,  with  genius 

fraught^ 
Canst  thou  to  Fashion's  tyranny  submit, 
Secure  in  native,  independent  wit? 
Or  yield  to  Sentiment's  insipid  rule. 
By  Taste,  by  Fancy,  cbac'd  through  Scandal's  school? 
Ah  no — be  Sheridan's  the  comic  page. 
Or  let  me  fly  with  Garrick  from  the  stage.' 
Haste  then,  my  friend,  (for  let  me  boast  that  name,) 
Haste  to  the  opening  path  of  genuine  fame ; 
Or,  if  thy  muse  a  gentler  theme  pursue. 
Ah,  'tis  to  love  and  thy  Eliza  due ! 
For,  sure,  the  sweetest  lay  she  well  may  claim. 
Whose  soul  breathes  harmony  o'er  all  her  frame  ; 
While  wedded  love,  with  ray  serenely  clear, 
Beams  from  her  eye,  as  from  its  proper  spheres" 

In  the  year  1781,  Tickell  brought  outatDrury- 
Lane  an  opera  called  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice," 
on  which  there  is  the  following  remark  in  Mrs. 
Crouch's  Memoirs  : — *'  Many  songs  in  this  piece 
so  perfectly  resemble  in  poetic  beauty  those  which 
adorn  The  Duenna,  that  they  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  same  muse."  I  know 
not  how  far  this  conjecture  may  be  founded,  but 
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there  are  four  pretty  lines  which  I  remember  in 
thi«  opera,  and  which,  it  maybe  asserted  without 
hesitation,  Sheridan  never  wrote.  He  had  no 
feeling  for  natural  scenery,*  nor  is  there  a  trace 
of  such  a  sentiment  discoverable  through  his  poe- 
try. The  following,  as  well  as  I  can  recoUect, 
are  the  lines  : — 

'"''  And  while  the  moon  shines  on  the  stream, 
And  as  soft  music  breathes  around, 
The  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam. 
And  dips  in  concert  to  the  sound.'^ 

I  have  already  given  a  humorous  Dedication  of 
the  Rivals,  written  by  Tick  ell  on  the  margin  of  a 
copy  of  that  play  in  my  possession.  I  shall  now 
add  another  piece  of  still  more  happy  humour, 
with  which  he  has  filled,  in  very  neat  handwrit- 
ing, the  three  or  four  first  pages  of  the  same 
copy. 

'^  The  Rivab,  a  Comedy— one  of  the  best  in  the  Eng- 
lish language-— written  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  George 

*  In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  I  haVe  been  allowed  to 
quote  the  following  passage  of  a  letter. written  by  a  very  emi- 
nent person,  whose  name  all  lovers  of  the  Picturesque  asso- 
ciate with  their  best  en  jo}  men  t  of  its  beauties:  — 

'*  At  one  time  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Sheridan—  he  and  his 
first  T%ife  passed  some  time  here,  and  he  is  an  instance  that 
a  taste  for  poetry  and  for  scenery  are  not  always  united.  Had 
this  house  been  in  the  midst  of  Hounslow  Heath,  he  could  not 
have  taken  less  interest  in  all  around  it:  his  delight  was  in 
shooting,  all  and  every  day ;  and  my  gamekeeper  said,  that 
of  all  the  gentlemen  he  had  ever  been  out  with,  he  never 
knew  so  bad  a  shot.'' 
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the  Third.  .The  author's  name  was  Sheridan — he  is 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  that  age  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  abilities,  very  Httle  improved  by  cultivation. 
His  confidence  in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and 
his  aversion  to  any  sort  of  labour,  were  so  great  that 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  ujpon  to  learn  either  to  read  or 
write.  He  was,  for  a  short  time,  Manager  of  one  of 
the  play-houses,  and  conceived  the  extraordinary  and 
almost  incredible  project  of  composing  a  play  extempore, 
which  he  was  to  recite  in  the  Green-room  to  the  actors, 
who  were  immediately  to  come  on  the  stage  and  perform 
it.  The  players  refusing  to  undertake  their  parts  at  so 
short  a  notice,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  he  threw 
up  the^  management  in  disgust. 

'^  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  Parliaments  that  were 
summoned  in  England,  and  signalised  himself  on  many 
occasions  by  his  wit  and  eloquence,  though  he  seldom 
came  to  the  House  till  the  debate  was  nearly  concluded, 
and  never  spoke,  unless  he  was  drunk.  He  lived  on  a 
footing  of  great  intimacy  with  the  famous  Fox,  who  is 
said  to  have  concerted  vvith  him  the  audacious  attempt 
which  he  made,  about  the  year  1783,  to  seize  the  whole 
property  of  the  East  India  Company,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  above  12,000,000/.  sterling,  and  then  to  declare 
himself  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of  Carlo 
Khan.  This  desperate  scheme  actually  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  lower  House  of  parliament  the  majorityof  whom 
were  bribed  by  Fox,  or  intimidated  by  his  and  Sheridan's 
threats  and  violence ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Revolution  would  have  taken  place,  if  the  Lords  of 
the  King's  Bedchamber  had  not  in  a  body  surrounded 
the  throne,  and  shown  the  most  determined  resolution 
not  to  abandon  their  posts  but  with  their  lives.     The 
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usurpation  being  defeated,  Parliament  traft dissolved  and 
loaded  with  infamy.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  it  who  were  re-elected  :  —  the  Burgesses  of 
Stafford,  whom  he  had  kept  in  a  constant  stale  of  in- 
toxication for  near  three  weeks,  chose  him  again  to 
represent  them,  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  do. 

*'  Fox's  Whig  party  being  very  much  reduced,  or 
rather  almost  annihilated^  he  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators remained  quiet  for  some  time ;  till,  in  the  year 
1788^  the  French,  in  conjunction  with  Tippoo  Sultan, 
having  suddenly  seized  and  divided  between  themselves 
the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  the  East 
India  Company  broke,  and  a  national  baiikrup(cy  was 
apprehended.  During  this  confusion  Fox  and  Bis  parti- 
zans  assembled  in  large  bodies,  and  made  a  violent  attack 
in  Parliament  on  Pitt,  the  King's  first  minister  : — Sheri- 
dan supported  and  seconded  him.  Parliament  seemed 
disposed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  calamity  :  the 
nation  was  almost  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion  ^  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  years, 
to  form  any  judgment  what  dreadful  consequences  might 
have  followed,  if  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber,  had  not  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
taken  the  administration  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
and  those  of  a  few  confidential  servants,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  place  one  Mr.  Atkinson,  a 
merchant,  who  had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  the 
Jamaica  trade,  and  passed  universally  for  a  man  of 
unblemished  integrity.  His  Majesty  having  now  no 
farther  occasion  for  Pitt,  and  being  desirous  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  past  services,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fihding 
an  adequate  employment  for  his  great  talents,  caused 
him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  presented  him  with 
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tife  Deauery  of  Windsor,  where  he  became  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  all 
of  which  are  now  lost. 

'*  To^elurn  to  Sheiidan  :  — on  the  abrogation  of 
Parliaments,  he  entered  into  a  closer  connection  than  ever 
with  Fox  and  a  few  others  of  lesser  note,  forming   to- 
gether as  desperate  and  profligate  a  gang  as  ever  disgraced 
a  civilized  country.     They  were  guilty  of  every  speeite 
of  enormity,  and  went  so  far  as  even  to  commit  robberies 
on  the  highway,  with  a  degree  of  audacity  that  conld  be 
equalled  only  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  escaped 
conviction.     Sheridan,  not  satisfied  with  eluding,  deter- 
mined to  mock  the  justice  of  his  country,  and  composed 
a  Masque  called  '  The  Foresters,'  containing  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  some  of  the  robberies  he  had  commit- 
ed,  and  a  good  d^l  of  sarcasm  on  the  pusillanimity  of 
those  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  kingdom.     This  piece  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  with  great  applause,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  sober  persons,  and  the  scandal  of  the  nation. 
His  Majesty,  who  had  long  wished  to  curb  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  and  the  theatres,  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity.     He  ordered  the  performers  to  be  enlisted 
into  the  army,  the  play-house  to  be  shut  up,  and  all 
theatrical  exhibitions   to  be  forbid  on  pain  of  death. 
Drury-Lane  play-house  was  soon  after  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  soldiers,  which  it  has  continued  lo  be  ever 
since.     Sheridan  was   arrested,  and^  it  was  imagined 
would  have  suffered  the  rack,   if  he  had  not  escaped 
from  his  guard  by  a  stratagem,  and  gone  over  to  Ireland 
in  a  balloon  with  which  his  friend  Fox  furnished  him. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  the  most  violent  Reformers, 
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commanded  a  regiment  of  Volunteers  at  ibe  si^  df; 
DabHn  in  1 791 ,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  person  who 
planned  the  scheme  for  tarring  and  feathering  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  forcing  hia^  in  that 
condition  to  sign  the  capitulation  of  the  Castle.  The 
persons  who  were  to  execMe  this  strange  enterprize 
had  Actually  got  into  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  apartment  at 
tttidoight,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  their 
project,  if  Sheridan,  who  was  intoxicated  with  whiskey, 
a  strong  liquor  much  in  yc^e  with  the  Volunteers,  had 

not  attempted  to  force  open  the  door  of  Mrs. 's 

bedchamber,  and  so  given  the  alarm  to  the  garrison,  who 
instantly  flew  to  arros^  seized  Sheridan  and  every  one  of 
his  party,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle^dungeon. 
Sheridan  was  ordered  for  execution  the  next  day,  but 
had  no  sooner  gol  his  legs  and  arms  §±  liberty,  than  he 
began  capering,  jumping,  dancing,  ana  making  all  sorts 
of  antics,   to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  spectators. 
When  the  chaplain  endeavoured,  by  serious  advice  and 
admonition,  to  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  dreadful 
situation,  be  grinned,  made  faces  at  bim,  tried  to  tickle 
him,  and  played  a  thousand   other  pranks  with  *such 
astonishing  drollery,  that  the  gravest  countenances  be- 
came cheerful,  and  the  saddest  hearts  glad.     The  soldiers 
who  attended  at  the  gallows  were  so  delighted  with  bis 
merriment,  which  they  deemed  magnanimity,  that  the 
sherifis  began  to  apprehend  a  rescue,  and  ordered  the 
hangman  instantly  to  do  bis  duty.     He  went  o£f  in  a 
loud  horse- laugh,  and  cast  a  look  towards  the  Castle, 
accompanied  with   a  gesture    expressive    of  no  great 
respect. 

'  *■  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  singular  and  unhappy 
inan«— a  melancholy  instance  of  the  calamities  that  attend 
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the  inbapplication  of  great  and  splendid  ability.  He 
was  married  to  a  very  beautiful  and  amiable  woman, 
for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  an  unalterable 
affection.  He  had  one  son ,  a  boy  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  whom  he  would  never  suffer  to  be  instructed  m 
the  first  rudiments  of  literature.  He  amused  himself, 
however  with  teaching  the  boy  to  draw  portraits  with 
his  toes,  in  whicB  ne  soon  became  so  astonishing  a  pro- 
ficient that  he  seldom  failed  to  take  a  most  exact  likeness 
of  every  person  who  sat  to  him, 

^^  There  are  a  few  more  plays  by  the  same  author, 
all  of  them  excellent. 

"  For  further  information  concerning  this  strange 
man,  vide  '  Macpherson's  Moral  History,' Art.  'Z>rww- 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

SPEECHES  IN  ANSWER  TO  LORD  MORNINGTON. COA- 
LITION OF  THE  WHIG  SECEDERSWITH  MR.  PITT. 

MR.  CANNING. EVIDENCE  ON  THE    TRIAL  OF 

HORNE   TOOKE. THE   *'    GLORIOUS     FIRST    OF 

JUNE."' — MARRIAGE  OF  MR.  SHERIDAN. PAM- 
PHLET OF  MR.  REEVES. DEBTS  OF  THE  PRINCE 

OF  WALES. SHAKSPEARE  MANUSCRIPTS. TRIAL 

OF  STONE. MUTINY  AT  THE  NORE. ^SECESSION 

OF  MR.  FOX   FROM  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  year  17949  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  began  rapidly  to 
unfold  themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad.  * 
The  confederated  Princes  of  the  Continent^  among 
whom  the  gold  of  England  was  now  the  sole  bond 
of  union »  had  succeeded  as  might  be  expected 
from  so  noble  an  incentive,  and,  powerful  only 

*  See,  for  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  Errors  of  the  War, 
the  Speech  of  Lord  Lansdo^rac  this  year,  on  bringing  forward 
his  Motion  for  Peace. 

I  cannot  let  the  name  of  this  nobleman  pass,  without  ex- 
pressing the  deep  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  him,  not  only  for 
his  ot#t  kindness  to  me,  when  introduced,  as  a  boy,  to  his 
notice,  but  for  the  friendsliip  of  his  truly  Noble  descendant, 
which  I,  in  a  great  degree,  owe  to  him,  and  which  has  long 
P^n  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  liie. 
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in  provoking  France,  had  by  every  step  they  took 
but  ministered  to  her  aggrandizement.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  measures  of  the  English  Minister 
at  home  were  directed  to  the  two  great  objects  of 
his  legislation — the  raising  of  supplies  and  the 
suppressing  of  sedition ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  double  alia  anomalous  task  of  making  the 
people  pay  for  the  failures  of  their  Royal  allies, 
and  suffer  for  their  sympathy  with  the  success  of 
their  republican  enemies.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  Jesuit,  that  it  was  by  aqua  regia  the  Golden 
Calf  of  the  Israelites  was  dissolved — and  the  cause 
.  of  Kings  was  the  Royal  solvent,  in  which  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  now  melted  irrecoverably 
away.  While  the  successes,  too,  of  the  French 
had  already  lowered  the  tone  of  the  Minister  from 
projects  of  aggression  to  precautions  of  defence, 
the  wounds  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  alarm, 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
were  spreading  an  inflammation  around  them  that 
threatened  real  danger.  The  severity  of  the  sen- 
tences upon  Muir  and  Palmer  in  Scotland,  and  the 
daring  confidence  with  which  charges  of  High 
Treason  were  exhibited  against  persons  who  were, 
at  the  worst,  but  indiscreet  reformers,  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  even  the  least  sensitive  friends 
of  freedom.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  excited  temper  of  the  Government,  seconded 
by  the  ever  ready  subservience  of  state-lawyers 
and  bishops,  might  have  proceeded  at  this  mo- 
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ment,  had  not  the  acquittal  of  Tooke  and  his  as* 
sociates,  and  the  triumph  it  diffusM.  through  the 
country  given  a  lesson  to  Power  such  as  England 
is  alone  capable  of  giving,  and  which  will  long  be 
remembered,  to  the  honour  of  that  great  political 
safe-guard, — that  Life-preserver  in  stormy  times, 
—the  Trial  by  Jury.  ^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  Mr.  Sheridan 
delivered  his  admirable  answer  to  Lord  Morning- 
ton,  the  report  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  corrected  for  publication  by  himself.  In  this 
fine  speech,  of  which  the  greater  part  must  have 
been  unprepared,  there  is  a  natural  earnestness 
of  feeling  and  argument  that  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  able  but  artificial  harangue  that  pre- 
ceded it.  In  referring  to  the  details  which  Lord 
Mornington  had  entered  into  of  the  various  atro- 
cities committed  in  France,  he  says  : — 

*^  But  what  was  the  sum  of  all  that  he  had  told  the 
House?  that  great  and  dreadful  enormities  had  been  com- 
mitted, at  which  the  heart  shuddered,  and  which  not 
merely  wounded  every  feeling  of  humanity,  butdisgus<^ 
ted  and  sickenend  the  soul.  All  this  was  most  true ;  but 
what  did  all  this  prove  ?  What,  but  that  etei^nal  and 
unalterable  truth  which  had  always  presented  itself  to 
his  mind,  in  whatever  way  he  had  viewed  the  subject, 
namely,  that  a  long  established  despotism  so  far  degraded 
and  debased  human  nature,  as  to  render  its  subjects,  on 
the  first  recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exercise 
of  them.  But  never  had  he,  or  would  he  meet  but  with 
batidn  that  mode  of  argument  which  went,  in  fact, 
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to  establish,  as  an  inference  from  this  truth,  th&t  those 
who  had  been  long  slaves,  ought  therefore  to  remain  so 
for  ever !  No ;  the  lesson  ought  to  be,  he  would  again 
repeat,  a  tenfold  horror  of  that  despotic  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  so  profaned  and  changed  the  nature  of 
civilised  man,  and  a  still  more  jealous  apprehension  of 
any  system  tending  to  withhold  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  Such  a  form  of  government 
might  be  considered  as  twice  cursed  ^  while  it  existed, 
it  was  solely  responsible  for  the  miseries  and  calamities 
of  its  subjects ;  and  should  a  day  of  retribution  come, 
and  the  tyranny  be  destroyed,  it  was  equally  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  enonnities  which  the  folly  or  frenzy 
of  those  who  overturned  it  should  commit. 

*'  But  the  madness  of  the  French  people  was  not  con- 
fined to  their  proceedings  within  their  own  country ; 
we,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  had  to  dread  it. 
Truej  but  was  not  this  also  to  be  accounted  for?  Wild 
and  unsettled  as  their  state  of  mind  was,  necessarily ^ 
upon  the  events  which  had  thrown  such  power  so 
suddenly  into  their  hands,  the  surrounding  States  had 
goaded  them  into  a  still  more  savage  state  of  madness, 
fury,  and  desperation.  We  had  unsettled  their  reason, 
and  then  reviled  their  insanity ;  we  drove  them  to  the 
extremities  that  produced  the  evils  we  arraigned  3  we 
baited  them  like  wild  beasts,  until  at  length  we  made 
them  so.  The  conspiracy  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal 
threats  of  the  Royal  abettors  of  that  plot  against  the 
rights  of  nations  and  of  men,  had,  in  truth,  to  answer 
for  all  the  additional  misery,  horrors,  and  iniquity, 
which  had  since  disgraced  and  incensed  humanity.  Such 
has  been  your  conduct  towards  France,  that  you  have 
created  the  passions  which  you  persecute  j  you  mark  a 
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nation  to  be  cat  off  from  the  world  ;  joa  coTenant  for 
their  eztemuDation ;  yoa  swear  to  hont  them  in  their 
inmost  recesses ;  you  load  them  with  every  species  of 
eiecration  ^  and  yoa  now  come  forth  with  whining  de- 
damatioDs  on  the  horror  of  their  turning  upon  you  with 
the  fury  which  you  inspired." 

Haying  alluded  to  an  assertion  of  Condorcet, 
quoted,  by  Lord  Mornington,  that ''  Revolutions 
are  always  the  work  of  the  minority,"  he  adds 
livelily  : — 

^^  If  this  be  true,  it  certainly  is  a  most  ominous  thing 
for  the  enemies  of  Reform  in  England  3  for,  if  it  holds 
true,  of  necessity,  that  (he  minority  still  prevails,  in  na- 
tional contests,  it  must  be  a  consequence  that  thesmaUer 
the  minority  the  more  certain  must  be  the  success.  In 
what  a  dreadful  situation  then  must  the  Noble  Lord  be 
and  all  the  Alarmists ! — for,  never  surely  was  a  minority 
so  small,  so  thin  in  number  as  the  present.  Conscious, 
however,  that  M.  Condorcet  was  mistaken  in  our  ob- 
ject, I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  are  terrible  in  proportion 
as  we  are  few ;  I  rejoice  that  the  liberality  of  secession 
which  has  thinned  our  ranks  has  only  served  to  make  us 
more  formidable.  The  Alarmists  will  hear  this  with 
new  apprehensions  3  they  will  no  doubt  return  to  us  with 
a  view  to  diminish  our  force,  and  encumber  us  with 
their  alliance  in  order  to  reduce  us  to  insignificance.'* 

We  have  here  another  instance,  in  addition 
to  the  many  that  have  been  given,  of  the  beauties 
that  sprung  up  under  Sheridan's  correcting  hand. 
This  last  pointed  sentence  was  originally  thus  : 
d  we  shall  swell  our  numbers  in  order  to 
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come  nearer  in  a  balance  of  insignificance  to  the 
numerous  host  of  the  majority." 

It  was  at  this  time  evident  that  the  great  Whig 
Seceders  would  soon  yield  to  the  invitations  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  vehement  persuasions  of  Burke, 
and  commit  themselves  still  further  with  the  Ad- 
ministration by  accepting  of  office.  Though  the 
final  arrangements  to  this  effect  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  summer,  on  account  of  the  lingering 
reluctance  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Loughborough  and  others  of  the 
former  Opposition  had  already  put  on  the  official 
livery  of  the  Minister.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  almost  all  cases  of  conversion  to  the  side  of 
power,  the  coincidence  of  some  worldly  advantage 
with  the  change  should  make  it  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  sincerity  or  disinterestedness  of  the  con- 
vert. That  these  Noble  Whigs  were  sincere  in 
their  alarm  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  the 
lesson  of  loyalty  they  have  transmitted  would 
have  been  far  more  edifying,  had  the  usual  co- 
rollary of  honours  and  emoluments  not  followed, 
and  had  they  left  at  least  one  instance  of  political 
conversion  on  record,  where  the  truth  was  its  own 
sole  reward,  and  the  proselyte  did  not  subside 
into  the  placeman.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  naturally 
indignant  at  these  desertions,  and  his  bitterness 
overflows  in  many  passages  of  the  speech  before 
us.  Lord  Mornington  having  contrasted  the  pri- 
vations and  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  French  b^ 
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their  Minister  of  Finance  with  those  required  of 
the  English  nation,  he  says,  in  answer  ; — 

' '  Hie  Noble  Lord  need  not  remind  us,  that  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  making 
any  such  experiment.  I  can  more  easily  fancy  another  sort 
of  speech  for  our  prudent  Mlabter.  I  can  more  easily 
€Ciiceiye  him  modestly  comparing  himself  and  his  own 
measures  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  riral, 
and  saying,  — ' Do  I  demand  of  you,  wealthy  citizens,  to 
lend  your  hoards  to  Government  without  interest?  On 
the  contrary,  when  I  shall  come  to  propose  a  loan,  there 
is  not  a  man  of  you  to  whom  I  shall  not  hold  out  at  least 
a  job  in  every  part  of  the  subscription,  and  an  usurious 
profit  upon  every  pound  you  devote  to  the  necessities  of 
your  country.  Do  I  demand  of  you,  my  fellow-place- 
men and  brother-pensioners,  that  you  should  sacriGce 
any  part  of  your  stipends  to  the  public  exigency?  On 
the  contrary,  am  I  not  daily  increasiug  your  emolu- 
ments and  your  numbers  in  proportion  as  the  country 
becomes  unable  to  provide  for  you  ?  Do  I  require  of  you, 
my  latest  and  most  zealous  proselytes^  of  you  who  have 
come  over  to  me  for  the  special  purpose  of  supporting 
the  war  —  a  war,  on  the  success  of  which  you  solemnly 
protest,  that  the  salvation  of  Britain,  and  of  civil  society 
itself^  depend— do  I  require  of  you,  that  you  should  make 
a  temporary  sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature,  of 
the  greater  part  of  your  private  incomes?  No,  gentle- 
men, I  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  the  eagerness  of 
your  zeal ;  and  to  prove  that  I  think  the  sincerity  of 
your  attachment  to  me  needs  no  such  test,  I  will  make 
your  interest  co-operate  with  your  principle :  I  wiU 
quarter  many  of  you  on  the  public  supply,  instead  of 
callinsnjou  to  contribute  to  it  ^  and,  while  their  whole 
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thoughts  are  absorbed  in  patriotic  apprenhensions  for 
their  country,  I  will  dexterously ^rce  upon  others  the 
favourite  objects  of  the  vanity  or  ambition  of  their  lives." 


**  Good  God^  Sir,  that  he  should  have  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  have  forced  this  contrast  upon  our  attention  ; 
that  he  should  triumphantly  remind  us  of  every  thing 
that  shame  should  have  withheld,  and  caution  woiM 
have  buried  in  oblivion !  Will  those  who  stood  forth 
with  a  parade  of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  vaunted 
of  the  sacrifices  they  had  made,  and  the  exposed  situa- 
tion they  had  chosen,  in  order  the  better  to  oppose  the 
friends  of  Brissot  in  JSnglatid — ^will  they  thank  theliofale 
Lord  for  reminding  us  how  soon  these  lofty  professions 
dwindled  into  little  jobbing  pursuits  for  followers  and 
dependants,  as  unfit  to  fill  the  offices  procured  for  them, 
as  the  offices  themselves  were  unfit  to  be  created  ? — ^Will 
the  train  of  newly  titled  alarmists,  of  supemmnerarj 
negotiators,  of  pensioned  paymasters,  agents  and  com- 
missaries, thank  him  for  remarking  to  us  how  profit- 
able their  panic  has  been  to  themselves,  and  how  ex- 
pensive to  their  country  ?  What  a  contrast,  indeed,  do 
we  exhibit ! — What !  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  at  a  mo- 
ment pregnant  with  the  national  fate,  when  pressing  as 
the  exigency  may  be,  the  hard  task  of  squeezing  the 
money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  people, 
from  the  toil,  the  drudgery  of  the  shivering  poor,  must 
make  the  most  practised  collector's  heart  ache  while  he 
tears  it  from  them  —  can  it  be,  that  people.of  high  rank, 
and  professing  high  principles,  that  they  or  their  Jh" 
milies  should  seek  to  thrive  on  the  spoils  of  misery,  and 
fatten  on  the  meals  wrested  from  industrious  poverty  ? 
Can  it  be,  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  the  very 
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persons,  who  state  the  unprecedented  peril  of  the  coun* 
try  as  the  sole  caus^m  their  being  found  in  the  minis'* 
terial  ranks  ?  The  Constitution  is  in  danger,  religion  is 
in  danger,  the  Tery  existence  of  the  nation  itself  is  en- 
dangered ;  all  personal  and  party  considerations  ought 
to  yauish ;  the  war  most  be  supported  by  every  possible 
exertion,  and  by  erery  possible  sacrifice'^   the  people 
must  not  murmur  at  their  burdens ;  it  is  for  their  salva* 
tion,  —  their  all  is  at  stake.      The  time  is  come,  when 
all  honest  and  disinterested  men  should  rally  round  the 
Throne  as  round  a  standard j — for  what?  ye  honest 
and  disinterested  men,  to  receive,  for  your  own  private 
emolument,  a  portion  of  tliose  verj  taxes  wrung  from 
the  people,  on  the  pretence  of  saving  them  from  the 
poverty  and  distress  which  you  say  the  enemy  would 
inflict,  but  which  you  take  care  no  enemy  shall  be  able 
to  aggravate.     Oh  !  shame  !  shame !  is  this  a  time  for 
selfish  intrigues,  and  the  little  dirty  traffic  for  lucre  and 
emolument  ?  Does  it  suit  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  to 
aak  at  such  a  moment?  Does  it  become  the  honesty  of 
a  Minister  to  gi^ant  ?  Is  it  intended  to  confirm  the  pemi- 
cioiis  doctrine,  so  industriously  propagated  by  many, 
that  all  public  men  are  impostors,  and  that  every  politi- 
cian has  his  price  ?  Or  even  where  there  is  no  principle 
in  the  bosom,  why  does  not  prudence  hint  to  the  merce- 
nary and  the  vain  to  abstain  a  while  at  least,  and  wait 
the  fitting  of  the  times  ?  Improvident  impatience  !  Nay, 
even  from  those  who  seem  to  have  no  direct  object  of 
office  or  profit,  what  is  the  language  which  their  actions 
speak  ?  The  Throne  is  in  danger !  —  *  we  will  support 
the  Throne  \  but  let  us  share  the  smiles  of  Royalty ;'  — 
the  order  of  Nobility  b  in  danger !  —  '  I  will  fight  for 
Nobility,*  says  the  Viscount,  '  but  my  zeal  would  be 
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much  greater  if  I  were  made  an  Ear].'  '  Rouse  all  t^ 
Marquis  within  me,'  exclaims  the  Earl,  '  and  the  peerage 
never  turned  forth  a  more  undaunted  champion  in  it$ 
cause  than  1  shall  prove.'  *"  Stain  my  green  riband 
blue/  cries  out  the  illustrious  Knight,  *  and  the  fountain 
of  honour  will  have  a  fast  and  faithful  servant.*  What 
are  the  people  to  think  of  our  sincjerity  ? — What  credit 
are  they  to  give  to  our  professions?^ — Is  this  system  to 
be  persevered  in  ?  Is  there  nothing  that  whispers  to  that 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  that  the  crisis  is  too  big, 
that  the  times  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  ruled  by  the 
little  hackneyed  and  every-day  means  of  ordinary  cor« 
ruption  ?" 

The  discussions,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
this  Session,  were  marked  by  a  degree  of  personal 
acrimony,  which  in  the  present  more  sensitive 
times  would  hardly  be  borne.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  came,  most  of  all,  into  collision;  and 
the  retorts  of  the  Minister  not  unfrequently  proved 
with  what  weight  the  haughty  sarcasms  of  Power 
may  descend  even  upon  the  tempered  buckler  of 
Wit. 

It  was  in  this  Session,  and  on  the  question  of 
the  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  Mr. 
Canning  made  his  first  appearance,  as  an  orator, 
in  the  House.  He  brought  with  him  a  fame, 
already  full  of  promise,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  senate  and  the  country 
ever  since.  From  the  political  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  had  long  been  the  friend  of  his 
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£aiuily>  and  at  whose  houae  he  generally  passed 
his  college-yacations,  the  line  that  he  was  to  take 
in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  already,  oc-* 
cording  to  the  usual  course  of  events,  marked  out 
for  him.  Mr.  Sheridan  had,  indeed,  with  an 
eagerness  which,  however  premature,  showed  the* 
value  which  he  and  others  set  upon  the  alliance^ 
taken  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  laudatory  tribute 
to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  *  on  the  success  of  his  first  eifort 
in  the  House,  to  announce  the  accession  winch 
his  own  party  was  about  to  receive,  in  the  talents  of 
another  gentleman, — the  companion  and  friend  of 
the  young  orator  who  had  now  distinguished.him- 
self .  Whether  this  and  other  friendships,  formed 
by  Mr.  Canning  at  the  University,  had  any  share 
in  alienating  him  from  a  political  creed,  which 
he  had  hitherto,  perhaps,  adopted  rather  from 
habit  and  authority  than  choice — or,  whether  he 
was  startled  at  the  idea  of  appearing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  as  the  announced  pupil  and 
friend  of  a  person  who,  both  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  politics  and  the  irregu]arities  of  his  life,  had 
put  himself,  in  some  degree,  under  the  ban  of 
public  opinion — or  whether,  lastly,  be  saw  the 
difficulties  which  even  genius  like  his  would  ex- 
perience, in  rising  to  the  full  growth  of  its  am- 
bition, under  the  shadowing  branches  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  and  that  superseding  influence 
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n(  birth  and  conftecdons,  which  had  contributed 
to  keep  even  such  men  as  Barke  and  Sheridan  out 
of  the  Cabinet— tirAic^  of  these  motives  it  was 
that  now  decided  the  choice  of  the  young  political 
Hercules,  between  the  two  padis  that  equally 
wooed  his  Ipotateps,  none,  perhaps,  but  himself 
can  folly  delaermine.  His  decision,  we  know,  was 
in  favour  of  the  Minister  and  Toryism;  and,  after 
a  friendly  and  candid  explanation  to  Sheridan  of 
the  reasons  and  feelings  that  urged  him  to  this 
step,  he  entered  into  terms  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
was  by  him  immediately  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment. 

However  dangerous  it  might  be  to  exalt  such  an 
example  into  a  precedent,  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther, in  thus  resolving  to  join  the  ascendant  side, 
Mr.  Canning  has  nbt  conferred  a  greater  benefit 
on  the  country  than  he  ever  would  have  been' 
able  to  effect  in  the  ranks  of  his  original   friend 
That  party,  which  has  now  so  long  been  the  sole 
depositary  of  the  power  of  the  State,  had,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  narrowness  of  its  principles, 
contracted  all  that  proud  obstinacy  ip  antiquated 
error,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of 
such  monopolies;  and  which,  however  consonant 
with  its  vocation,  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Crown,  should  have  long  since  invalided  it  in  the 
service  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.     Some  ^ 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  into  this  body 
had  become  necessary,  even  for  its  own  preserva- 
VOL.  II.  a4 
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tion, — in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhalement  of 
youthful  breath  has  been  recommended,  by  some 
physicians,  to  the  infirm  and  superannuated.  This 
renoyating  inspiration  the  genius  of  Mr.  Canning 
has  supplied.  His  first  political  lessons  were  de- 
riTed  from  sources  too  sacred  to  his  young  admi- 
ration to  be  forgotten.  He  has  carried  the  spirit 
of  these  lessons  with  him  into  the  councils  which 
he  joined,  and  by  the  yigour  of  the  graft,  which 
already,  indeed,  shows  itself  in  the  fruits,  bids 
fair  to  change  altogether  the  nature  of  Toryism. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  Trial  of  Home  Tooke,  which  took 
place  in  the  November  of  this  year,  was  Mr.  She- 
ridan ;  and,  as  his  evidence  contains  some  curious 
particulars,  both  with  regard  to  himself  and  the 
state  of  political  feeling  in  the  year  1 790,  I  shall 
here  transcribe  a  part  of  it : — 

'^  He  (Mr.  Sheridan)  said  he  recollects  a  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  France  in  the 
year  1790.  Upon  that  occasion  he  moved  a  Resolution 
drawn  up  the  day  before  by  the  Whig  club.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  he  says,  made  no  objection  to  his  motion,  but 
proposed  an  amendment.  Mr.  Tooke  stated  that  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
the  terms  moved,  might  produce  an  ill  effect  out  of 
doors,  a  disposition  to  a  revolution  in  this  copntry,  or, 
at  least,  be  misrepresented  to  have  that  object ;  he  advert- 
ed to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  all  of  them  na- 
tional cockades  in  their  hats  ,  he  proposed  to  add  some 
ifying  expression  to  the  approbation  of  the  French 
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]^?olutioii,  a  declaration  of  attachmeiit  to  the  principles 
of  our  own  Constitution ;  he  said  Mr.  Tooke  spoke  in  a 
figurative  manner  of  the  former  Government  of  France  j 
he  described  it  as  a  vessel  so  foul  and  decayed,  that  no 
repair  could  save  it  from  dcsti^uction^  that  in  contrasting 
our  state  with  that,  he  said,  thank  God,  the  main  tin>- 
bers  of  our  Constitution  are  sound ;  he  had  before  ob- 
served, however,  that  some  reforms  might  be  necessary  ; 
he  said  that  sentiment  was  received  with  great  disappro* 
bation,  and  with  very  rude  interruption^  insomuch  that 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  was  in  the  chair,  interfered ;  he 
said  it  had  happened  to  him,  in  many  public  meetings^ 
to  differ  with  and  oppose  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  him  received  with  very  considerable 
marks  of  disapprobation,  but  he  never  saw  them  affect 
him  much^  he  said  that  he  himself  objected  to  Mr. 
Tooke^s  amendment ;  he  thinks  he  withdrew  his  amend* 
ment,  and  moved  it  as  a  separate  motion ;  he  said  it  was 
then  carried  as  unanimously  as  his  own  motion  had  been ; 
that  original  motion  and  separate  motion  are  in  these 
words:  —  'That  this  meeting  does  most  cordially  re- 
joice in  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  liberty  in 
France^  and  it  beholds  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the 
sentiments  of  amity  and  good  will  whidi  appear  to  per- 
Tade  the  people  of  that  country  towards  this  kingdom, 
especially  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of 
both  states  that  nothing  should  interrupt  the  harmony 
which  at  present  subsists  between  them,  and  which  is 
80  essentially  necessary  to  the  freedom  and  happiness^ 
not  only  of  the  French  nation,  but  of  all  mankind."  Mr. 
Tooke  wished  to  add  to  his  motion  some  qualifying 
clause,  to  guard  against  misunderstanding  and  misre- 
presentation : — that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
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Engknd  and  Fmace  ^  that  ia  France  the  Tessel  was  so 
foul  and  decayed,  that  no  repair  could  saTe  it  from  de- 
struction, whereas,  in  England,  we  had  a  noble  and 
stately  Tessel,  sailing  proudly  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  j 
that  her  main  timbers  were  sound,  though  it  was  true, 
aHer  so  long  a  course  of  years,  she  might  want  some 
repairs.  Mr.  Tooke's  motion  was,-— ^  That  we  feel  equal 
satisfaction  that  the  subjects  of  England,  by  the  rirtuons 
exertions  of  their  ancestors^  have  not  so  arduous  a  task 
to  perform  as  the  French  haye  had,  but  have  only  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  Constitution  which  their  an- 
cestors have  transmitted  to  them.' ^^ This  was  carried 
unanimously.'* 

The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  still  "  dragged 
its  slow  length  along/'  and  in  the  May  of  this 
year  Mr.  Sheridan  was  called  upon  for  his  Reply 
on  the  Begum  Charge.  It  was  usual,  on  these 
occasions,  for  the  Manager  who  spoke  to  be  as- 
sisted by  one  of  his  brother  Managers,  whose  task 
it  was  to  carry  the  bag  that  contained  his  papers, 
and  to  read  out  whatever  Minutes  might  he  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  Mr, 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  was  the  person  who  under- 
took this  office  for  Sheridan  ;  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  speech,  upon  his  asking  for  the  bag  that  he 
was  to  carry,  he  was  told  by  Sheridan  that  there 
was  none — neither  bag  nor  papers.  They  must 
manage,  he  said,  as  well  as  they  could  without 
them  ; — and  when  the  papers  were  called  for,  his 
friend  must  only  put  the  best  countenance  he 
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could  upon  it.  As  (or  himself,  ^^  he  would  abuse 
Ned  Law — ^ridicule  Plumer's  long  oration»-^make 
the  Court  laugh — please  the  women,  and,  in 
short,  with  Taylor's  aid,  would  get  triumphantly 
through  his  task."  His  opening  of  the  case  was 
listened  to  with. the  profoundest  attention;  but 
when  he  came  to  contrast  the  evidence  of  the 
Commons  with  that  adduced  by  Hastings,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Chancellor  interrupted  him„ 
with  a  request  that  the  printed  Minutes  to  which 
he  referred  should  be  read.  Sheridan  answered 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Taylor  would  read  them ;  and 
Mr.  Taylor  affected  to  send  for  the  bag,  while  the 
orator  begged  leave^  in  the  mean  time,  to  proceed. 
Again,  however,  his  statements  rendered  a  re- 
ference to  the  Minutes  necessary,  and  again  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  Chancellor,  while  an  outcry 
after  Mr;  Sheridan's  bag  was  raised  in  all  directions. 
At  first  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  solicitor's  clerk 
— then  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan's house.  In  the  mean  time,  the  orator  was 
proceeding  brilliantly  and  successfully  in  his  ar- 
gument; and,  on  some  further  interruption  and 
expostulation  from  the  Chancellor,  raised  his 
voice  and  said,  in  a  dignified  tone,  '^  On  the  part 
of  the  Commons^  and  as  a  Manager  of  this  Im- 
peachment, I  shall  conduct  my  case  as  I  think 
proper.  I  mean  to  be  correct ;  and  Tour  Lord- 
ships, having  the  printed  Minutes  before  you, 
will  afterwards  see  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong," 
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Daring  the  bustle  produced  by  tbe  enquiries 
after  the  bag,  Mr.  Fox,  alarmed  at  the-incofiye- 
nience  which,  he  feared,  the  want  of  it  might  oc- 
casion to  Sheridan,  ran  up  from  the  Managers' 
room,  and  demanded  eagerly  the  cause  of  this 
mistake  from  Mr.  Taylor;  who,  hiding  his  mouth 
with  his  Land,  whispered  him,  (in  a  tone  of  which 
they  alone,  who  have  heard  this  gentleman  relate 
the  anecdote,  can  feel  the  ^ull  humour,)  ^'The 
man  has  no  bag !" 

The  whole  of  this  characteristic  contriyance 
was  evidently  intended  by  Sheridan  to  raise  that 
sort  of  surprise  at  the  readiness  of  his  resources, 
which  it  was  the  favourite  triumph  of  his  vanity 
to  create.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smythe,  that,  previously  to  the  delivery  of 
this  speech,  he  passed  two  or  three  days  alone  at 
Wanstead,  so  occupied  from  morning  till  night 
in  writing  and  reading  of  papers,  as  to  complain 
in  the  evenings  that  he  ''  had  motes  before  his 
eyes."  This  mixture  of  real  labour  with  apparent 
carelessness  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  his  life  and  character. 

Together  with  the  political  contests  of  this 
stormy  year,  he  had  also  on  his  mind  the  cares  of 
his  new  Theatre,  which  opened  on  the  21st  of 
April,  with  a  prologue,  not  by  himself,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  by  his  friend  General 
Fitzpatrick.  He  found  time,  however,  to  assist 
in  th^MijLmanufacture  of  a  little  piece  called 
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"The  glorious  First  of  June,"  which  was  acted 
immediately  after  Lord  Howe's  victory,  and  of 
which  1  have  found  some  sketches^  in  Sheridan's 

*  One  of  these  is  as  follows : — 

**  Scene  I. — ^Miss  Leake — ^Miss  Decamp — H^alsh,' 

*■'•  Short  dialogue— Nancy  persnading  Sasan  to  go  to  thi^ 
Fair,  where  there  is  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor — Susan  melancholy  because  Henry,  her  Jorer, 
is  at  sea  with  the  British  Admiral —tSo/ig' — Her  old  mother 
scolds  from  the  cottage— Kr  little  brother  (JVahh),  comes 
from  the  house,  with  a  message— laughs  at  his  sister's  fears, 
and  sings — Tido, 

ScEBE  II. —  The  Fair, 

"  Puppet-show— dancing  bear — bells— hurdy-gurdy— re- 
cruiting party— song  and  chorus.  ^. 

"  i?a//c«— D'Egville. 

*'  Susan  says  she  has  no  pleasure,  and  will  go  and  take  a 
solitary  walk. 

**  Scene  III. — Dark  wood, 

**  Susan— gipsy— tells  her  fortune— reel tatiye  and  ditty. 

"  Scene  IV. 
"  Sea-Fight — hell  and  the  devil ! 
*'  Henry  and  Susan   meet — Chorus   introducing  burden, 

"  Rule  Britannia." 

Among  other  occasional  trifles  of  this  kind,  to  which  She- 
ridan condescended  for  the  advantage  of  the  theatre,  was  the 
pantomime  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  brought  out,  I  believe,  in 
1781,  of  which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author. 
There  was  a  practical  joke  in  this  pantomime  (where,  in 
pulling  off  a  man's  boot,  the  leg  was  pulled  off  willi  it,) 
which  the  famous  Delpini  laid  claim  to  as  his  own,  and  pub- 
licly complained  of  Sheridan's  having  stolen  it  from  him. 
The  punsters  of  the  day  said  it  was  claimed  as  literary  pro- 
pei-ty— being  **  in  usam  Delpini,'^'' 

Another  of  these  inglorious  tasks  of  the  author  of  TKe 
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hand-writing, — ^though  the  dialogue  was  no  doubt 
supplied  (as  Mr.  Boaden  says)  by  Cobb,  or  some 
other  such  pedissequus  of  the  Dramatic  Muse. 
This  piece  was  written,  rehearsed,  and  acted 
within  three  days.  The  first  operation  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan towards  it  was  to  order  the  mechanist  of  the 
theatre  to  get  ready  two4eets.  It  was  in  yain 
that  objections  were  started  to  the  possibility  of 
equipping  these  paste-boar^rmaments  in  so  short 
an  interval — Lord  Chatham's  famous  order  to 
Lord  Anson  was  not  more  peremptory.*  The  two 
fleets  were  accordingly  ready  at  the  time,  and  the 

School  for  Scandal  was  ihe  furnishing  the  first  ontline  or 
Programme  of  "  The  Forty  Thieves."  His  hrother-in-law, 
Ward,  supplied  the  dialogue,  and  Mr.  Colman  was  employed 
to  season  it  with  an  infusion  of  jokes.  The  following  is 
Sheridan's  sketch  of  one  of  the  scenes : — 

''  Ali  Baba. 
*'  Bannister  called  out  of  the  cavern  boldly  by  his  son — 
comes  out  and  falls  on  the  ground  a  long  time,  not  knowing 
him — says  he  would  only  have  taken  a  little  gold  to  keep  off 
misery  and  save  his  son,  etc. 

"  Afterwards,  when  he  loads  his  asses,  his  son  reminds 
him  to  be  moderate — but  it  was  a  promise  made  to  thieves— 
'  it  gets  nearer  the  owner,  if  taken  from  the  stealer* — the  son 
disputes  this  morality — *  they  stole  it,  ergOy  they  have  no 
right  to  it;  and  we  steal  it  from  the  stealer,  ergo,  our  tide 
is  twice  as  bad  as  theirs.'  ^ 

*  For  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  after  the  Con- 
vention of  Closter-seven. — When  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  and  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  rendezvous, 
Lord  Anson  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it  prepared 
ioon.  '<  It  may,''  said  Mr.  Pitt,  *'  be  done ;  and  if  the 
are  not  ready  at  the  time  specified,  I  shall  signify  Tonr 
ip's  neglect  to  the  King,  and  impeach  you  in  the  House 
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Duke  of  Clarence  attended  the  rehearsal  of  their 
evolutions.  This  mixture  of  the  cares  of  the 
Statesman  and  the  Manager  is  one  of  those  whim- 
sical peculiarities  that  made  Sheridan^s  own  life  so 
dramatic,  and  formed  a  comjKififi^  altogether  too 
singular  ever  to  occur  again. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1795)9  we 
find  Mr.  Sheridan  paying  that  sort  of  tribute  to 
the  happiness  of  first  marriage  which  is  implied 
by  the  step  of  entering  into  a  second.  The  lady 
to  whom  be  now  united  himself  was  Miss  £s1;her 
Jane  Ogle,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester, 
and  grand-daughter,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
former  Bishop  of  Winchestcrr  We  have  here 
another  proof  of  the  ready  mine  of  wealth  which 
the  theatre  opened, — as  in  gratitude  it  ought,-— 
to  him  who  had  endowed  it  with  such  imperish- 
able treasures.  The  fortune  of  the  lady  being 
five  thousand  pounds,  he  added  to  it  fifteen  thou- 
sand more,  which  he  contrived  to  raise  by  the 
sale  of  Drury-Lane  shares ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
sum  was  subsequently  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
from  Sir  W.  Geary  of  the  estate  of  Polefldem  in 
Surrey,  near  Leatherhead.  The  Trustees  of  this 
settlement  were  Mr.  Grey  (now  Lord  Grey)  and 
Mr.  Whitbread. 

To  a  man  at  the  time  of  life  which  Sheridan 

of  Commons."  This  intimation  produced  the  desired  effect : 
the  ships  were  ready.  See  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Tol.  i. 
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luid  now  stained— -four  years  beyond  that  period 
at  which  Petrarch  thought  it  decorous  to  leave  off 
writing  loTe-yerses^— a  onion  with  a  young  and 
accomplished  girl,  ardently  devoted  to  him,  must 
have  been  like  a  renewal  of  his  own  youth;  and 
it  is,  indeed,  said  by  those  who  were  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him  at  this  period,  that  they  had 
seldom  seen  his  spirits  in  a  state  of  more  buoyant 
▼ivacity.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law  near  Southampton ; — 
and  in  sailing  about  with  his  lively  bride  on  the 
Southampton  river  (in  a  small  cutter  called  the 
Phaedria,  after  the  magic-boat  in  the  ^' Fairy 
Queen,'')  forgot  for  a  while  his  debts,  his  theatre, 
and  his  politics.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Bowles,  who  was  a  frequent 
companion  of  his  parties,  f  wrote  the  following 
verses,  which  were  much  admired,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  be,  by  Sheridan,  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  thoughts,  and  the  perfect  music  of  their 
rhythm  :— 


*  See  hi$  Epistle  **  ad  Posteritatem,**  where,  after  lament- 
ing the  mqnj  years  which  he  had  devoted  to  love,  he  adds, 
"  Mox  vero  ad  quadragesimum  annum  appropinquans,  dam 
adhnc  et  caloris  satis  esset,*'  etc. 

ir  Among  other  distinguished  persons  present  at  these  ex- 

cprsions,  were  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson,  Dr.   Howley,  now 

Bishop  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot,  now  Lady  Dacre,  a  lady 

whose  various  talents, — not  the  less  delightful  for  being  so 

^JMj^ne,— like  the  groupe  of  the  Graces,  reflect  beauty  oa 
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'*  Smooth  went  our  boat  upon  the  summer  seas. 
Leaving  (for  so  it  seem'd)  the  world  behind. 
Its  cares,  its  sounds,  its  shadows  :  we  reclin'd 

Upon  the  sunny  deck,  heard  but  the  breeze 

That  o'er  us  whispering  pass'd  or  idly  play'd 
With  the  lithe  flag  aloft. — ^A  woodland  scene 
On  either  side  drew  its  slope  line  of  green. 

And  hung  the  water's  shining  edge  with  shade. 

Above  the  woods,  Netley !  thy  ruins  pale 
Peered,  as  we  pass'dj  and  Yecta's"^  azure  hue 
Beyond  tH^  misty  castle  f  met  the  view ; 

Where  in  mid  channel  hung  the  scarce-seen  sail. 
So  all  was  calm  and  sunshine  as  we  went 
Cheerily  o'er  the  briny  element. 

Oh !  were  this  little  boat  to  us  the  world. 

As  thus  we  wander'd  faffrom  sounds  of  care. 
Circled  with  friends  and  gentle  maidens  fair, 

Whilst  morning  airs  the  waving  pendant  curVd, 
How  sweet  were  life's  long  voyage^  till  in  peace 
We  gain'd  that  haven  still,  where  all  things  cease !" 

The  events  of  this  year  but  added  fresh  impetus 
to  that  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  People,  which  such  a  system  of 
inisrule  is  always  sure  to  produce.  Among  the 
worst  effects,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  of  the 
rigorous  policy  adopted  by  the  Minister,  was  the 
extremity  to  which  it  drove  the  principles  and 
language  of  Opposition,  and  that  sanction  w] 
the  vehement  rebound  against  oppression  of; 
influencing  spirits  as  Fox  and  Sheridan  seemed  to 

♦  Isle  of  Wight.  t  Kelshot  Castle. 
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hold  out  to  the  obicurer  and  more  practical  as- 
sertors  of  freedom.    This  was  at  no  time  more 
remarkable  than  in- the  present  Session,  during 
the  discussion  of  those  arbitrary  measures,  the 
Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  when  sparks  were 
struck  out,  in  the  collision  of  the  two  principles, 
which  the  combustible  state  of  public  feeling  at 
the  moment  rendered  not  a  little  perilous.    On 
the  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  upon  the  Treasonf^ill,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that  ^*  if  Ministers  were  determined,  by 
means  of  the  corrupt  influence  they  already  pos- 
sessed in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  pass 
these  Bills,  in  violen^opposition  to  the  declared 
sense  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous 
provisions, — if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the 
people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them, 
that  it  wad  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  duty,  but  of  prudence."    Mr.  Sheridan 
followed  in  the  bold  footsteps  of  his  friend,  and 
said,  that  *'if  a  degraded  and  oppressed  majority 
of  the  people  applied  to  him,  he  would  advise 
them  to  acquiesce  in  those  bills  only  as  long  as 
resistance  was  imprudent."    This  language  was, 
of  course,  visited  with  the  heavy  reprobation  of 
the  Ministry ; — but  their  own  partizans  had  al- 
ready gone  as  great  lengths  on  the  side  of  abso- 
lute power,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  such  extremes 
to  generate  each  other.      Bishop  Horslej   had 
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preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  asserting  that  '^  man's  abuse  of 
his  delegated  itltthority  is  to  be  borne  with  resigna- 
tion, like  any  Qther  of  God's  judgments ;  and 
that  the  opposition  of  the  indiTidual  to  the  so- 
vereign power  is  supposition  to  God's  providen- 
tial arrangements."  The  promotion  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Prelate  that  followed  was  not  likely  to 
abate  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  power ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  fincl  him  in  the  present  session  declar- 
ing, in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  ^'  the 
people  have,  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them." 

The  government,  too,  jjhid  lately  given  counte- 
nance to  writers,  the  absurd  slavishness  of  whose 
doctrines  would  have  sunk  below  contempt,  but 
for  such  patronage.     Among  the  ablest  of  them 
was  Arthur  Young, — one  of  those  renegades  from 
the  cause  of  freedom,  who,  like  the  incendiary 
that  set  fire  to  the  Temple  with  the  flame  he  had 
stolen  from  its  altar,  turn  the  fame  and  the  ener- 
gies which  they  have  acquired  in  defence  of  liberty 
against  her.    This  gentleman,  to  whom  his  situa- 
tion as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
afforded  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  his  poli- 
tical heresies,  did  not  scruple,  in  one  of  his  pam- 
phlets, roundly  to  assert,  that  unequal  represen- 
tation, rotten  boroughs,  long  parliaments,  ex- 
travagant courts,  selfish  Ministers,  and  corrupt 
majorities,  are  not  only  intimately  interwoven 
VOL.  II.  a^ 
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with  the  practical  freedom  of  England,  bat,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  cauies  of  it. 

But  the  most  active  and  notoriovs  of  these  pa- 
tronised advocates  of  the  Conirt  was  Ifr.  John 
Reeves, — a  person  who,  in  his  capacity  of  iPresi- 
dent  of  the  Association  against  Republicans  and 
Levellers,  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  Sob-minister  of 
Alarm  to  Mr.  Burke.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*^  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government,"  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  as  a  libel  on  the  Constitution,  this  pupil 
of  the  school  of  Filmer  advanced  the  startling 
doctrine,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England 
derive  their  existence  and  authority  from  the 
King,  and  that  the  Kingly  government  could  go 
on,  in  all  its  functions,  without  them.  This  pi- 
tiful paradox  found  an  apologist  in  Mr.  Windham, 
whose  chivalry  in  the  new  cause  he  had  espoused 
left  Mr.  Pitt  himself  at  a  wondering  distance  be- 
hind. His  speeches  in  defence  of  Reeves,  (which 
are  among  the  proofs  that  remain  of  that  want  of 
equipoise  observable  in  his  fine,  rather  than 
solid,  understanding, )  have  been,  with  a  judicious 
charity  towards  his  memory,  omitted  in  the  au- 
thentic collection  by  Mr.  Amyot. 

When  such  libels  against  the  Constitution  were 
not  only  promulgated,  but  acted  upon,  on  one 
side,  it  was  to  be  expected,  and  hardly,  perhaps, 
to  bo  regretted,  that  the  repercussion  should  be 
heard  loudly  and  warningly  from  the  other.     Mr. 
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Fox,  by  a  subsequent  explanation,  softened  dowti 
all  that  was  most  menacing  in  his  language ;  and, 
though  the  word.  "  Resistance,**  at  full  length, 
should,  like  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  be  re- 
served for  the  last  intoxication  of  the  Belshazzars 
of  this  nfflnd,  a  letter  or  two  of  it  may,  now  and 
then,  glare  out  upon  their  eyes,  without  produ- 
cing any  thing  worse  than  a  salutary  alarm  amid 
their  revels.  At  all  events,  the  high  and  consti- 
tutional grounds  on  which  Mr.  Fox  defended  the 
expressions  he  had  hazarded,  may  well  reconcile 
us  to  any  risk  incurred  by  their  utterance.  The 
tribute  to  the  house  of  Russell,  in  the  grand  and 
simple  passage  beginning,  ^*  Dear  to  this  country 
are  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  RusneU,"  if 
as  applicable  to  that  Noble  family  now  Aa  it  was' 
then  ;  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  I  trust,  as  long 
as  a  single  vestige  of  a  race,  so  pledged  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  remains. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  Reeves's  libel,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  people  of  England,  not  only  can- 
did and  just,  but,  as  applied  to  them  at  that  try- 
ing crisis,  interesting : — 

'*  Neyer  was  there/*  he  said,  '*  any  country  in  which 
there  was  so  much  absence  of  public  principle,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  many  instances  of  private  worth.  Never 
was  there  so  much  charity  and  humanity  towards  the 
poor  and  the  distressed  j  any  act  of  cruelty  or  oppression 
never  failed  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  general  indignation 
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against  its  authors.  It  was  a  drcumstanoe  peculiariy 
strange,  that  though  luxury  had  arrived  to  such  a  pitch, 
it  had  so  little  effect  in  depraving  the  hearts  and  destroy- 
ing the  morals  of  people  in  priyafb  life,  and  almost 
every  day  produced  some  fresh  example  of  generous 
feelings  and  noble  exertions  of  benevolence.  Yet,  amidst 
these  phenomena  of  private  virtue,  it  was  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  public  spirit, 
and  a  most  deplorable  contempt  of  public  principle. 

When  Great  Britain  fell,  the  case  would  not  be  with  her 
as  with  Rome  in  former  times.  "When  Rome  fell,  she 
fell  by  the  weight  of  her  own  vices.  The.  inhabitants 
were  so  corrupted  and  degraded,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
continuance  of  prosperity,  and  incapable  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty ;  their  minds  were  bent  to  the  state 
in  which  a  reverse  of  fortune  placed  them.  But  when 
Great  Britain  falls,  she  will  fall  with  a  people  full  of 
private  worth  and  virtue ;  she  will  be  ruined  by  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  governors^  and  the  security  of  her  inhabit- 
ants,— the  consequence  of  those  pernicious  doctrines 
which  have  taught  her  to  place  a  false  confidence  in  her 
strength  and  freedom,  and  not  to  look  with  distrust  and 
apprehension  to  the  misconduct  and  corruption  of  those 
to  whom  she  has  trusted  the  management  of  her  re- 
sources." 

To  this  might  have  been  added,  that  when  Great 
Britain  falls,  it  will  not  be  from  either  ignorance 
of  her  rights,  or  insensibility  to  their  value,  but 
from  that  want  of  energy  to  assert  them  which  a 
high  state  of  civilisation  produces.  The  love  of 
ease  that  luxui^  brings  along  with  it, — the  selfish 


and  compromising  spirit,  in  which  the  ttGitaibers 
of  a  polished  society  countenance  each  other,  and 
which  reverses  the  principle  of  patriotism,  by  sa-* 
crificing  public  interests  to  private  ones,— the 
substitution  of  intellectual  for  moral  excitement, 
and  the  repression  of  enthusiasm  by  fastidiousneis 
and  ridicule, — these  are  among  the  causes  that 
undermine  a  people* — that  corrupt  in  the  very  act 
of  enli|jhtening  them ;  till  they  become,  what  a 
French  writer  calls  ^'  espriis  exigcans  et  atracthres 
complaisans"  and  the  period  in  which  their  rights 
are  best  understood  may  be  that  in  which  they 
most  easily  surrender  them.  It  is,  indeed,  with 
the  advanced  age  of  free  States,  as  with  that  of 
individuals,— they  imjMTOve  in  the  theory  of  their 
existence  as  they  grow  unfit  for  the  practice  of  it; 
till,  at  last,  deceiving  themselves  with  the  sem- 
blance of  rights  gone  by,  and  refining  upon  the 
forms  of  their  institutions  after  they  have  lost  the 
substance,  they  smoothly  sink  into  slavery,  with 
the  lessons  of  liberty  on  their  lips. 

Besides  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  another 
of  the  momentous  questions  which,  in  this  as  well 
as  the  preceding  Session,  were  chosen  as  points 
of  assault  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  contested  with  a 
vigour  and  reiteration  of  attack,  which^  though 
unavailing  against  the  massy  majorities  of  the 
Minister,  yet  told  upon  public  opinion  so  as  to 
turn  even  defeats  to  account. 
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The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  .having  taken  place 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  was  proposed  by  His 
Majesty  to  Parliament,  not  only  to  provide  an 
establishment  for  their  Royal  Highnesses,  but  to 
decide  on  the  best  manner  of  liquidating  the  debts 
of  the  Prince,  which  were  calculated  at  63o,oool. 
On  the  secession  of  the  leading  Whigs,  in  1792, 
His  Royal  Highness  had  also  separated  himself 
from  Mr.  Fox,  and  held  no  further  intercourse 
either  with  him  or  any  of  his  party, — except,  oc- 
casionally, Mr.  Sheridan, — till  so  late,  I  believe, 
as  the  year  1 798.  The  effects  of  this  estrangement 
are  sufficiently  observable  in  the  tone  of  the  Op- 
position throughout  the  debates  on  the  Message 
of  the  King.     Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  granting  of  an  establishment  to  the 
Prince  equal  to  that  of  his  ancestors ;  but  neither 
would  he  consent  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  by 
Parliament.     A  refusal,  he  added,  to  liberate  His 
Royal  Highness  from  his  embarrassments  would 
certainly  prove  a  mortification ;  but  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  awaken  a  just  sense  of  his  impru- 
dence.    Mr,  Fox  asked,  "  Was  the  Prince  well 
advised  in  applying  to  that  House  on  the  subject 
of  his  debts,  after  the  promise  made  in  1787  ?" — 
and    Mr.   Sheridan,    while   he   agreed  with  his 
friends  that  the  application  should  not  have  been 
made  to  Parliament,  still  gave  it  as  his  "  positive 
opinion  that  the  debts  ought  to  be  paid  imme-* 
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diately,  for  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Prince,  who  ought  not  to  be  seen 
rolling  about  the  streets,  in  his  state-coach,  as  an 
insolvent  prodigal."  With  respect  to  the  promise 
given  in  1787,  and  now  violated,  that  the  Prince 
would  norl' again  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  a  com- 
municativeness that  seemed  hardly  prudent,  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  some  detaib  of  the 
transaction,  which,  as  giving  an  insight  into 
Royal  character,  are  worthy  of  being  extracted. 

*'  In  1787,  a  pledge  was  given  to  the  House  that  no 
more  debts  should  be  contracted.  By  that  pledge  the 
Prince  was  bound  as  much  as  if  he  had  given  it  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily.  To  attempt  any  explanation  of 
it  now  would  be  unworthy  of  his  honour,— as  if  he  had 
suffered  it  to  be  wrung  from  bim,  with  a  view  of  after- 
wards pleading  that  it  was  against  bis  better  judgment, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  then  advised  the  Prince  not 
to  make  any  such  promise,  because  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  could  himself  enforce  the  details  of  a 
system  of  economy  ^  and  although  he  had  men  of  honour 
and  abilities  about  him,  he  was  totally  unprovided  with 
men  of  business,  adequate  to  such  a  task.  The  Prince 
said  he  could  not  give  such  a  pledge,  and  agree  at  the 
same  time  to  take  back  his  establishment.  He  (Mr.  She* 
ridan)  drew  up  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Prince,  and  afterwards  by  His  Majesty; 
and  the  Prince  told  him  that  the  promise  was  not  to  be 
insisted  upon.  In  the  King's  Message,  however,  the 
promise  was  inserted, — by  whose  advice  he  knew  not. 
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He  heard  it  read  with  surprise,  and,  on  beiDg  asked  next 
day  by  the  Prince  to  contradict  it  in  his  place,  he  enquir- 
ed whether  the  Prince  had  seen  the  Message  before  it 
was  brought  down.  Being  told  that  it  had  been  read  to 
him,  but  that  he  did  not  understand  it  as  containing  a 
promise,  he  declined  contradicting  it,  and  told  the  Pi*ince 
that  he  must  abide  by  it,  in  whatever  way  it  might  have 
been  obtained.  By  the  plan  then  settled.  Ministers 
had  a  check  upon  the  Prince's  expenditure^  whidi  they 
never  exerted,   nor  enforced  adherence  to  the  plan. 

While  Ministers  never  interfered  to  check  expenses,  of 
which  they  could  not  pretend  ignorance,  the  Prii^pe  had 
recourse  to  means  for  relieving  himself  from  his  em- 
barrassments, which  ultimately  tended  to  increase  them. 
It  was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  for  him  in  foreign 
countries,  a  measure  which  he  thought  unconstitutional, 
and  put  a  stop  to ;  and^  after  a  consultation  with  Lord 
Loughborough,  all  the  bonds  were  burnt,  although  with 
a  considerable  loss  to  the  Prince.  After  that,  another 
plan  of  retrenchment  was  proposed^  upon  which  he  had 
frequent  consultations  with  Lord  Thurlow,  who  gave 
the  Prince  fair,  open,  and  manly  advice.  That  Noble 
Lord  told  the  Prince,  that,  after  the  promise  he  had 
made,  he  must  not  think  of  applying  to  Parliament ; — 
that  he  must  avoid  being  of  any  party  in  politics,  but, 
above  all,  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  in  political  opinion  by  his  embarrassments  j 
— that  the  only  coui^e  he  could  pursue  with  honour,  was 
to  retire  from  public  life  for  a  time,  and  appropriate  the 
greater  part  of  his  income  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 
This  plan  was  agreed  upon  in  the  autumn  of  1 792  .Why,  it 
might  be  asked,  was  it  not  carried  into  effect  ?  About  that 
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period  His  Rojal  Highness  began  to  receiTe  unsolidtedl 
ad?ice  from  another  quarter.  He  was  told  by  Lord 
Loughborough^  both  in  words  and  in  writing,  that  the 
plan  savoured  too  much  of  the  advice  given  to  M.  Egalit^, 
and  he  could  guess  from  what  quarter  it  came.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  then  of  opinion,  that  to  have  avoided 
meddling  in  the  great  political  (HJj^pns  which  were 
then  coming  to  be  discussed,  and  to  nave  put  his  affidrsin 
a  train  of  adjustment,  would  have  better  beeome  his 
high  station,  and  tended  more  to  secure  puMie  respect  to 
it,  than  the  pageantry  of  state-liveiies." 

The  few  occasions  on  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  again  connected  with  literature, 
after  the  final  investment  of  his  genius  in  political 
speculations,  were  such  as  hi6  fame  might  have 
easily  dispensed  with ;  —  and  one  of  them,  the 
forgery  of  the  Shakspeare  papers,  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  looked  over  these  manuscripts  with  the  eye 
more  of  a  manager  than  of  a  critic,  and  considered 
rather  to  what  account  the  belief  in  their  au- 
thenticity might  be  turned,  than  how  far  it  was 
founded  upon  internal  evidence  ;•■ — or  whether,  as 
Mr.  Ireland  asserts,  the  standard  at  which. he  rated 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  so  high  as  to 
inspire  him  with  a  very  .watchful  fastidiousness 
of  judgment; — certain  it  is  that  he  was,  in  some 
degree,  the  dupe  of  this  remarkable  imposture, 
which,  as  a  lesson  to  the  self-confidence  of  criti- 
cism, anc^  an  exposure  of  the  fallibility  of  taste, 
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ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  literary  history. 
The  immediate  payment  of  Soo/.,  and  a  moiety 
of  the  profits  for  the  first  sixty  nights,  were  the 
terms  upon  which  Mr.  Sheridan  purchased  the 
play  of  Vortigern  from  the  Irelands.  The  latter 
part  of  the  condilipns  was  voided  the  first  night ; 
and,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  ge- 
nuine tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  if  presented  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  the  public  enjoyed  the  credit  of  de- 
tecting and  condemning  a  counterfeit,  which  had 
passed  current  through  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  tasteful  hands  of  the  day.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  Mr.  Sheridan  to  add,  that,  according 
to  the  account  of  Ireland  himself,  he  was  not 
altogether  without  misgivings  during  his  perusal 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  that  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  signatures  to  that  attestation 
of  their  authenticity,  which  his  friend  Dr.  ^Parr 
drew  up,  and  was  himself  the  first  to  sign.  The 
curious  statement  of  Mr.  Ireland,  with  respect  to 
Sheridan's  want  of  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare, 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr,  Boaden,  the  biographer  of  Kemble,  who  tells 
us  that  "  Kemble  frequently  expressed  to  him  his 
wonder  t  hat  Sheridan  should  trouble  himself  so 
little  about  Shakspeare."  This  peculiarity  of  taste, 
—if  it  really  existed  to  the  degree  that  these  two 
authorities  would  lead  us  to  infer, — afibrds  a  re- 
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niarkable  coincidence  with  the  opinions  of  another 
illustrious  genius,  lately  lost  to  the  world,  whose 
admiration  of  the  great  Demiurge  of  the  Drama 
was  leavened  with  the  same  sort  of  heresy. 

In  the  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  William  Stone 
— the  brother  of  the  gentleman  whose  letter  from 
Paris  has-  been  given  in  a  preceding  Ghapter^^was 
tried  upon  a  charge  of  High  Treason,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  among  the  witnesses  summoned  for 
the  prosecution.     He  had  already  in  the  year 
1794,  in  consequence  of  a  reference  from  Mr. 
Stone  himself,  been  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  relative  to  a  conversation  which  he  had 
held  with  that  gentleman,  and,  on  the  day  after 
his  examination,  had,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  transmitted  to  that  Minister  in  writing  the 
particulars  of  his  testimony  before  the  Council. 
There  is  among  his  papers  a  rough  draft  of  this 
Statement,  in  comparing  which  with  his  evidence 
upon  the  trial  in  the  present  year,  I  find  rather  a 
curious  proof  of  the  faithlessness  of  even  the  best 
memories.     The  object  of  the  conversation  which 
he  had  held  with  Mr.  Stone  in  1 794 — :and  which 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  intercourse  with 
each  other — was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  tSi 
latter,  submitted  also  to  Lord  Lauderdale  and 
others,  to  exert  his  influence  in  France,  through 
those  channels  which  his  brother's  residence  there 
opened  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
threatened  iavasion  of  England,  by  representing 
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to  the  French  rulers  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such 
an  attempt.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  trial,  after  an 
ineffectual  request  to  be  allewod  to  refer  to  his 
written  Stateukent,  gave  the  following  as  part  of 
his  recollections  of  the  conversation  : — 

'  *•  Mr.  Stone  stated  that,  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose, 
he  had  endeaTOured  to  collect  the  opinions  of  several 
gentlemen,  political  characters  in  this  country,  whose 
opinions  he  thought  would  be  of  authority  sufficient  to 
advance  his  object  ^  that  for  this  purpose  he  had  had 
intenriews  with  different  gentlemen;  he  named  Mr.  Smith 
and,  I  think,  one  or  two  more,  whose  names  I  do  uot 
now  recollect.  He  named  some  gentleman  connected 
with  Administration— if  the  Counsel  will  remind  me  of 
the  name '* 

Here  Mr.  Law,  the  examining  Counsel,  re- 
marked, that  *'  upon  the  cross-examination,  if 
the  gentlemen  knew  the  circumstance,  they  would 
mention  it."  The  cross-examination  of  Sheridan 
by  Sergeant  Adair  was  as  follows  : — 

^*'  You  stated  in  the  course  of  your  examination  that 
Mr.  Stone  said  there  was  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Government^  to  whom  he  had  made  a  similar  commu- 
nication, should  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  person  if 
yon  were  reminded  of  it  ? — I  certainly  should. — Was  it 
General  Murray  ? — General  Murray  certainly." 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  appears  from 
the  written  Statement  in  my  possession,  drawn 
up  soon  after  the  conversation  in  question,  that 
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this  "  gentleman  connected  with  Government," 
so  difficult  to  be  remembered,  was  no  other  than 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  So  little 
is  the  memory  to  be  relied  upon  in  evidence,  par- 
ticularly when  absolved  from  responsibility  by 
the  commission  of  its  deposit  to  writing.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  throughout  this  trans- 
action appears  to  have  been  sensible  and  cautious. 
That  he  was  satisfied  with  it  himself  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Dundas  : — "  Under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  application  (from  Mr.  Dundas)  has  been  made 
to  me,  I  have  thought  it  equally  a  matter  of  res- 
pect to  that  application  and  of  respect  to  myself, 
as  well  as  of  justice  to  the  person  under  suspicion, 
to  give  this  relation  more  in  detail  than  at  first 
perhaps  might  appear  necessary.  My  own  con- 
duct in  the  matter  not  being  in  question,  I  can 
only  say  that,  were  a  similar  case  to  occur,  I 
think  1  should  act  in  every  circumstance  precisely 
in  the  manner  1  did  on  this  occasion." 

The  parliamentary  exertions  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
this  year,  though  various  and  active,  were  chiefly 
upon' subordinate  questions;  and,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  of  Censure  upon 
Ministers  for  advancing  money  to  the  Emperor 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  signal  or  sustained  displays  of 
eloquence.  The  grand  questions,  indeed,  con- 
nected, with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been 

VOL.  II.  i^ 
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SO  hotly  contested,  that  but  few  new  (prounds 
were  left  on  which  to  renew  the  conQjct*  Events, 
however, — the  only  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  —  were  beginning  to  effeet  wl^at  elo^ 
quence  had  in  vain  attempted.    The  people  of 
England,  though   generally  eager  for  war,  aie 
seldom  long  in  discovering  that  ^^  the  cup  but 
sparkles  near  the  brim ;''  and  in  the  occurrences 
of  the  following  year  they  were  made  to  <^iQ.^p 
full  bitterness  of  the  draught.    An  alana  for  the 
solvency  of  the  Bank,  an  impending  invaaion,  4 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  and  an  organised  rebellion 
in  Ireland, — such  were  the  fruits  of  four  years' 
warfare,  and  they  were  enough  to  startle  even 
the  most  sanguine  and  precipitate  into  reflection. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  is  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  require  any  illustration  here. 
It  is  placed  to  his  credit  on  the  page  of  history, 
and  was  one  of  the  happiest  impulses  of  good 
feeling  and  good  sense  combined,  that  ever  pub- 
lic man  acted  upon  in  a  situation  demanding 
so  much  of  both.     The  patriotic  promptitude  of 
his  interference  was  even  more  striking  than  it 
appears  in  the  record  of  his  parliamentary  labours ; 
for,  as  I  have  heard  at  but  one  remove  from  his 
own  authority,  while  the  Ministry  were  yet  he- 
sitating as  to  the  steps  they  should  take,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Dundas  and  said,  —  ^*  My  advice  is  that 
t  the  buoys  on  the  river — send  Sir  Charles^ 


•^ 
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Grey  down  to  the  coast,  and  wit  a  price  on  Par* 
ker's  head.  If  the  Administration  take  this  ad- 
vice instantly,  they  will  save  the  country — if  not, 
th^y  will  lose  it;  and,  on  their  refusal,  I  will 
impeach  them  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  this  very 
evening." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  contrast  which  is  so 
often  drawn— -less'v^itb  a  view  to  devote  Sheridan 
than  to  depreciate  his  party — ^between  the  con* 
duct  of  himself  and  his  friends  at  this  fearful 
crisis,  it  is  impossible  not  to  concede  that,  on  the 
scale  of  public  spirit,  he  rose  as  far  superior  to 
themj  as  the  great  claims  of  the  general  safety 
transcend  all  personal  considerations  and  aU  party 
ties*  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  triumph  of  temper 
and  sagacity.  With  less  temper ^  he  would  have 
seen  in  this  awful  peril  but  an  occasion  of  triumph 
over  the  Minister  whom  he  had  so  long  been 
struggling  to  overturn — and,  with  less  sagacity, 
he  would  have  thrown  away  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  himself  for  ever  in  the  af- 
fections and  the  memories  of  Englishmen,  as  one 
whose  heart  was  in  the  common-weal,  wliatever 
might  be  his  opinions,  and  who,  in  the  moment 
of  peril,  could  sink  the  partisan  in  the  patriot. 

As  soon  as  h^  had  performed  this  exemplary 
duty,  he  joined  Mr.  Fox  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
wiio  had  seceded  from  Parliament  about  a  week 
before,  on  the  very  day  after  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  for  a  Reform.     This  stepj  wiiich 
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was  intended  to  create  a  strong  sensation,  by 
hoisting,  as  it  were,  the  signal  of  despair  to  the 
country,  was  followed  by  no  such  striking  effects, 
and  left  little  behind  but  a  question  as  to  its  pnt- 
dence  and  patriotism.  The  public  saw,  however, 
with  pleasure,  that  there  were  still  a  few  cham- 
pions of  the  Constitution,  who  did  not  *^  leave 
her  fair  side  all  unguarded''  in  this  extremity. 
Mr.  Tiemey,  among  others,  remained  at  his  post, 
encountering  Mr.  Pitt  on  financial  questions  with 
a  vigour  and  address  to  which  the  latter  had  been 
hitherto  unaccustomed,  and  perfecting  by  prac- 
tice that  shrewd  power  of  analysis,  which  has 
made  him  so  formidable  a  sifter-  of  ministerial 
sophistries  ever  since.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  too, 
was  just  then  entering  into  his  noble  career  of 
patriotism ;  and,  like  the  youthful  servant  of  the 
temple  in  Euripides,  was  aiming  his  first  shafts  at 
those  unclean  birds,  that  settle  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Constitution  and  sully  its  treasures  :— . 

'Ztfif  etfuBTiftetTCC,'* 

By  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  Col. 
M^Mahon,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  it  appears 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  state  of 
the  country,  a  plan  had  been  in  agitation  among 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  measures  of  the  Mi->, 
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nister,  to  form  dn  entirely  new  Administration, 
of  which  the  Noble  Earl  was  to  be  the  head,  and 
from  which  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  public,  were  to  be  excluded. 
The  only  materials  that  appear  to  have  been  forth- 
coming for  this  new  Cabinet  were  Lord  Moira 
himself,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Sir  William  Pulteney 
— the  last  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  make  Ghan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Such  a  tottering  balance 
of  parties,  however,  could  not  have  been  long 
maintained;  and  its  relapse,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, into  Toryism  would  but  have  added  to  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  increased  his  power. 
Accordingly  Lord  Moira,  who  saw  from,  the  be- 
ginning the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task, 
wisely  abandoned  it.  The  share  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan had  in  this  transaction  is  too  honourable  to 
him  not  to  be  recorded,  and  the  particulars  can 

not  be  better  given  than  in  Lord  Moira's  own 
words  : — 

'*  You  say  that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  traduced  as 
wishing  to  abandon  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  promote  a  new 
AdministratioD.  I  had  accidentally  a  conversation  with 
that  gentleman  at  the  House  of  Lords.  I  remonstrated 
strongly  with  him  against  a  principle  which  I  heard 
Mr.  Fox^s  friends  intended  to  lay  down,  namely,  that 
they  would  support  a  new  Administration,  hut  that  not 
any  of  them  would  take  part  in  it.  I  solemnly  declare, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  could  not  shake  Mr.  Sheridan's 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  that  determination.  He 
said  that  he  and  Mr.  Fox's  other  friends,  as  well  atk  Ms . 
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Fox  himself,  would  gire  the  most  energetic  support  to 
such  an  Administration  as  was  in  contemplation  ^  but 
that  their  acceptance  of  oflioe  woald  appear  an  ac- 
quiescence under  the  injustice  of  the  interdict  supposed 
to  be  fixed  upon  Mr.  Fox.  I  did  not  and  nerer  can  admit 
the  fairness  of  that  argument.  But  I  gained  nothing 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  whose  uprightness  in  that  respect 
I  can  therefore  bear  the  most  dedsi? e  testimony.  Li- 
deed  I  am  ashamed  of  offering  testimony,  where  sus- 
picion ought  not  to  have  been  conceited  .** 


CHAPTER  XViri. 

PLAY  OF   ''  THE  STRANGER."— SPEECHES    In' PAR- 
LIAMENT.  PIZARRO. MINISTRY   OF    MR.   AD- 

DINGTON. — FRENCH  INSTITUTE.  — NEGOTIATION 
WITH  MR.  KEMBLE. 

The  theatrical  season  of  i  'jgS  introdaced  to  the 
public  the  German  drama  of  **  The  Stranger," 
translated  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  (as  we  are  told 
by  this  gentleman  in  his  preface)  altered  and  im- 
proved by  Sheridan.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  contributions  of  the  latter  to 
the  dialogue  were  much  more  considerable  than 
he  was  perhaps  willing  to  let  the  translator  ac- 
knowledge. My  friend  Mr.  Rogers  has  heard  him, 
on  two  different  occasions,  declare  that  he  had 
written  every  word  of  the  Stranger  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  and,  as  his  vanity  could  not  be 
much  interested  in  such  a  claim,  it  is  possible 
that  there  was  at  least  some  virtual  foundation 
for  it. 

The  song  introduced  in  this  play,  '^  I  have  a 
silent  sorrow  here,"  was  avowedly  written  by  She- 
ridan, as  the  music  of  it  was  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire — two  such  names,  so  brilliant  in  their 
respective  spheres,  as  the  Muses  of  Song  and  Verse 
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have  seldom  had  the  luck  to  bring  together.  The 
originality  of  these  lines  has  been  disputed ;  and 
that  expedient  of  borrowing,  ^hich  their  author 
ought  to  have  been  independent  of  in  eyery  way, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  his  indo- 
lence on  this  occasion.  Some  verses  by  Tickell 
are  mentioned  as  having  supplied  one  of  the  best 
stanzas ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
following  circumstances,  that  this  theft  of  Sheri- 
dan was  of  that  venial  and  domestic  kind — from 
himself.  A  writer;  who  brings  forward  the  accu- 
sation in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol.  Ixxi. 
p.  904O9  ^u'  states  his  grounds  3 — 

'*  In  a  song  which  I  purchased  at  6)and*s  music^hop 
in  Holbom  in  the  year  1794*  in  titled,  ^  Think  not^  my 
lof  e,*  and  professing  to  be  set  to  music  by  Thinnas 
Wright,  ( I  conjecture,  Organist  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  composer  of  the  pretty  Opera  called  Rus- 
ticity, )  are  the  following  words  :  — 

*^  *  This  treasured  grief,  this  loved  despair, 
My  lot  for  ever  be  ^ 
But,  dearest,  may  the  pangs  I  bear 
Be  never  known  to  ihee  V 

**Now,  without  insisting  that  the  opening  thought  in 
Mr.  Sheridan's  famous  song  has  been  borrowed  from 
that  of  '*  Think  not,  my  love,"  the  second  verse  is'ma- 
nifestly  such  a  theft  of  the  lines  I  have  quoted,  as  entirely 
overturns  Mr.  Sheridan's  claim  to  originality  in  tl|e 
matter ;  unless  *  Think  not,  my  love,'  ha^  been  written 
and  Be  can  be  proved  to  have  only  stolen  from 
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The  song  to  which  the  writer  alludes, '^  Think 
not,  my  love,"  was  given  to  me,  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  a  gentleman  nearly 
connected  with  his  family ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
of  its  being  one  of  those  early  love-strains^hicb, 
in  his  tempo  d^  dolci  sospirij  he  addresseo^TO  Miss 
Linley .  As,  therefore,  it  was  but  * '  a  feather  of  his 
own"  that  the  eagle  made  free  with,  he  may  be  for- 
given .     The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  song  : — 

*'  Think  not,  ray  lore,  when  secret  grief 
Preys  on  my  saddened  heart, 
Think  not  I  wish  a  mean  relief, 
Or  would  from  sorrow  part. 

*'  Dearly  I  prize  the  sighs  sincere, 
That  my  true  fondness  prove, 
Nor  would  I  wish  to  check  the  tear, 
That  flows  from  hapless  love  \ 

'*  Alas  !  iho*  doomed  to  hope  in  vain 
The  joys  that  love  requite, 
Yet  will  I  cherish  all  its  pain, 
With  sad^  but  dear  delight. 

* '  This  treasured  grief,  this  lov'd  despair,^ 
My  lot  for  ever  be ; 
But,  dearest,  may  the  pangs  1  bear 
Be  never  known  to  thee  !" 

Among  the  political  events  of  this  year  the  re- 
bellion of  Ireland  holds  a  memorable  and  fearful 
pre-eminence.  The  only  redeeming  stipulation 
which  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  brother 
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Ahurmists  hid  annexed  to  their  iU-jadged  Coali-« 
tion  with  Mr.  Pilt  was,  that  a  ayatem  of  conci- 
liation and  justice  should,  at  last,  be  adopted 
towards  Ireland.  Had  they  bat  carried  thof 
much  wisdoBA  into  the  ministerial  ranks  with 
thenif  their  defection  might  hate  been  pardoned 
for  the  good  it  achiered,  and,  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  would  haye  resembled  the  policy  of  those 
Missionaries,  who  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Heathen  for  the  purpose  of  winning  hint  oyer  to 
the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  usual 
consequence  of  such  coalitions  with  Power  ensued, 
—the  good  was  absorbed  in  the  eyil  principle, 
and,  by  the  false  hope  which  it  created,  but  in- 
creased the  mischief.  Lord  Fitzwilliam'was  not 
only  deceived  himself,  but,  still  worse  to  a  noble 
and  benevolent  nature  like  his,  was  made  the 
instrument  of  deception  and  mockery  to  millions. 
His  recall,  in  1 795,  assisted  by  the  measures  of 
his  successor,  drove  Ireland  into  the  rebellion 
which  raged  during  the  present  year,  and  of  which 
the  causes  have  been  so  little  removed  from  that 
hour  to  this,  that  if  the  people  have  become  too 
wise  to  look  back  to  it  as  an  example,  it  is  as- 
suredly not  because  their  rulers  have  much  pro- 
fited by  it  as  a  lesson. 

1  am  aware  that,  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and 
her  wrongs,  I  can  ill  trust  myself  with  the  task  of 
expressing  what  I  feel,  or  preserve  that  moderate, 
historical  tone,  which  it  has  been  my  wish  to 
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maintain  through  the  political  opinions  of  this 
work.  On  every  other  point,  my  homage  to  the 
high  character  of  England,  and  of  her  institutions, 
is  prompt  and  cordial ;— -on  this  topic  alone  my 
feelings  towards  her  have  been  taught  ^^^^^^ 
^^  the  badge  of  bitterness/'  As  a  citL(e^ipr.the 
world,  I  would  point  to  England  s^  its  brii^test 
ornament, — ^but,  as  a  disfranchised  Irishman,  I 
blush  to  belong  to  her.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
hazarding  any  farther  reflections  of  my  own  on 
the  causes  and  character  of  the  Rebellion  of  1 798, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  extract  from 
a  Speech  which  Mr.  Sheridan  delivered  on  the 
s^ject,  in  the  June  of  that  year  : — 

**  What !  when  conciliation  was  hdd  oat  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  was  there  any  discontent?  Whfn  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  was  agreeaUe  to  the  people,  was 
there  any  discontent?  AAer  the  prospect  of  that 
conciliation  was  taken  away,  —  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  recalled, — after  the  hopes  which  had  been  raised 
were  blasted, — ^when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  beaten 
down,  iDsultcd^  despised,  I  will  ask  any  gentleman  to 
point  out  a  single  act  of  conciliation  which  has  ema- 
nated from  the  Government  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, has  not  that  country  exhibited  one  continual  scene 
of  the  most  grievous  oppression,  of  the  most  vexatious 
proceedings ;  arbitrary  pui||i)iments  inflicted ;  torture 
declared  necessary  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  sister- 
kingdom  next  40  that  of  the  legislature?  And  do 
gentlemen  say  that  the  indignant  spirit  which  is  roused 
by  such  exercise  of  government  is  unprovoked  ?    Is  this 
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couciliatioD  ?  is  thu  leDity  ?    Hm  ewerj  thing  been  done 
to  avert  the  eTila  of  rebellion?    It  is  the  fashion  to  say, 
and  the  Address  holds  the  same  language,  that  the 
rebellion  which  now  rages  in  the  sister  kingdom  has 
been    owing  to  the  machinations  of  *  wicked   men/ 
Agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed,  it  was  my  first 
intention  to  move  that  these  words  should  be  omitted. 
Hut,  Sir,  the  fact  they  assert  is  true.     li  is,  indeed,  to 
the  measures  of  wicked  men  that  the  deplorable  state 
of  li^land  is   to  be  imputed.     It  is  to  those  wicked 
Ministers  who  have  broken  the  promises  thej  held  out ; 
who  betrayed  the  parly  they  seduced  into  their  views, 
to  be  the  instruments  of  the  foulest  treachery  that  ever 
was  practised  against  any  people.     It  is  to  those  wicked 
Ministers  who  have  given  up  that  devoted  country  to 
plunder, — resigned  it  a  prey  to  this  faction,  by  which  it 
has  so  long  been  trampled  upon,  and  abandoned  it  to 
every  species  of  insult  and  oppression  by  which  a  country 
was  ever  overwhelmed,  or  the  spirit  of  a  people  insulted, 
that  we  owe  the  miseries  into  which  Ireland  is  plunged, 
and  the  dangers  by  which  England  is  threatened.     These 
evils  are   the  doings  of  wicked  Ministers^  and  applied 
to  them,   the  language  of  the  Address  records  a  fatal 
and  melancholy  truth." 

The  popularity  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan, on  the  occasion  of  the  Mutiny,  had  ac- 
quired for  him, — every  where,  but  among  his 
own  immediate  party, — seems  to  have  produced  a 
sort  of  thaw  in  the  rigour  of  his  opposition  to 
Government;  "and  the  language  which  he  now 
began  to  hold,  with  respect  to  the  power  and 
pnnciples  of  France,  was  such   as  procured  for 
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him,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session,  the  unaccustomed  tribute  of  compliments 
from  the  Treasury-bench.  Without,  in  the  least 
degree,  questioning  his  sincerity  in  this  change 
of  tone,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most 
watchful  observer  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
could  not  have  taken  it  at  the  turn  more  sea- 
sonably or  skilfully.  There  was,  indeed,  just  at 
this  time  a  sensible  change  in  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  The  dangers  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced were  great,  but  the  crisis  seemed  over. 
The  new  wings  lent  to  Credit  by  the  paper- 
currency, — the  return  of  the  navy  to  discipline 
and  victory, — the  disenchantment  that  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  French  principles,  and  the 
growing  persuasion,  since  strengthene<3^into  con- 
viction, that  the  world  has  never  committed  a 
more  gross  mistake  than  in  looking  to  the  French 
as  teachers  of  liberty, — the  insulting  reception  of 
the  late  pacific  overtures  at  Lisle,  and  that  never- 
failing  appeal  to  the  pride  and  spirit  of  English- 
men, which  a  threat  of  invading  their  sacred  shore 
brings  with  it,— all  these  causes  concurred,  at  this 
moment,  to  rally  the  people  of  England  round 
the  Government,  and  enabled  the  Minister  to 
extract  from  the  very  mischiefs  which  himself 
had  created  the  spirit  of  all  others  most  compe- 
tent to  bear  and  surmount  them.  Such  is  the 
elasticity  of  a  free  country,  however,  for  the  mo- 
ment, misgoverned, — and  the  only  glory  due  to 
VOL.  II.  a^ 
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the  Minister  under  whom  sach  a  people,  in  spite 
«if  niisgovernment,  flourishes,  is  that  of  haying 
proTed,  by  the  experiment,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
ruin  them. 

While  Mr.  Sheridan  took  these  popular  oppor- 
tunities of  occasionally  appearing  before  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Fox  persevered,  with  but  little  inlerrup- 
tioii.  in  his  plan  of  secession  from  Parliament 
.-iltogether.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
of  this  year,  when,  at  the  instance  of  his  consti- 
tuents, he  appeared  in  his  place  to  oppose  the 
Assessed  Taxes  Bill,  till  the  month  of  February, 
1800,  he  raised  his  voice  in  the  House  but  upon 
two  questions — each  '*  dignus  vindice, '' -— the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  and  a  Change  of 
Systoai  in  Ireland.  He  had  thrown  into  his  op- 
|M>sition  too  much  real  feeling  and  earnestness  to  be 
aMo,  like  Sheridan,  to  soften  it  down,  or  shape  it 
to  the  passing  temper  of  the  times.  In  the  har- 
bour of  private  life  alone  could  that  swell  subside; 
and,  however  the  country  missed  his  warning 
oloquonce.  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  own  mind 
.iiui  heart  were  gainers  by  a  retirement,  in  which 
hi*  had  leisure  to  **  prune  the  ruffled  wings"  of 
his  benevolent  spirit, — to  exchange  the  ambition 
of  being  great  for  that  of  being  useful,  and  to 
listen,  in  the  stillness  of  retreat,  to  the  lessons  of 
a  mild  wisdom,  of  which,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, his  country  would  have  felt  the  full  in- 
fluence. 
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From  one  of  Sheridan's  speeches  at  this  time 
we  find  that  the  change  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  his  public  conduct  had  given  rise  to' some 
unworthy  imputations  upon  his  motires.    There 
are  few  things  less  politic  in  an  eminent  public 
man  than  a  too  great  readiness  to  answer  accusa- 
tions against  his  character.     For,  as  he  is,  in 
general,  more  extensively  read  or  heard  than  his 
accusers,  the  first  intimation,  in  most  cases,  that 
the  public  receives  of  any  charge  against  him  will 
be  from  his  own  aliswer  to  it.     Neither  does  the 
evil  rest  here ;-«— for  the  calumny  remains  em-^ 
balmed  in  the  defence,  long  after  its  own  ephe- 
meral life  is  gone.    To  this  unlucky  sort  of  sensi- 
tiveness Mr.  Sheridan  was  but  too  much  disposed 
to  give  way,  and  accordingly  has  been  himself 
the  chronicler  of  many  charges  against  him,  of 
which  we  should  have  been  otherwise  wholly 
ignoranl.     Of  this  nature  were  the  imputations 
founded  on  his  alleged  misunderstanding  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  1789,  to  which  I  have  already 
made  some  allusion,  and  of  which  we  should  have 
known  nothing  but  for  his  own  notice  of  it.    His 
vindication  of  himself,  in  1796,  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  actuated  by  self-interest,  in  his 
connexion  with  the  Prince,  or  of  having  received 
from  him  (to  use  his  own  expressions)  ''so  much 
fis  the  present  of  a  horse  or  a  picture,"  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,,  where  he- has  given 
substance  and  perpetuity  to  rumour,  and  marked 
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out  the  track  of  an  obscure  calamny,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten.  At  the  period 
immediately  under  our  consideration  he  has 
equally  enabled  us  to  collect,  from  his  gratuitous 
defence  of  himself,  that  the  line  lately  taken  by 
him  in  Parliament,  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
Mutiny  and  Invasion,  had  given  rise  to  suspicions 
of  his  political  steadiness,  and  to  rumours  of  his 
approaching  separation  from  Mr.  Fox. 

^*I  am  sorry,*'  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  **that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  man  to  speak  in  this  House,  and  to 
obtain  credit  for  speaking,  from  a  principle  of  pubKc 
spirit ;  that  do  man  can  oppose  a  Minister  without  being 
accused  of  faction ;  and  none,  who  usually  opposed,  can 
support  a  Minister,  or  lend  him  assistance  in  any  thing, 
without  being  accused  of  doing  so  from  interested  mo- 
tives. I  am  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  say,  that  it  is  of 
much  importance  what  part  I  may  take^  or  that  it  is 
essential  that  I  should  divide  a  little  popularity,  or  some 
emolument,  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown  ^  nor  am 
I  so  vain  as  to  imagine,  that  my  services  might  be  soli- 
cited. Certainly  they  have  not.  That  might  have  arisen 
from  want  of  importance  in  myself;  or  from  othei's, 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  general  habit  of  opposing, 
conceiving  that  I  was  not  likely  either  to  give  up  my 
general  sentiments,  or  my  personal  attachments.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  certain  it  is,  they  never  have  made  any 
attempt  to  apply  to  me  for  my  assistance." 

In  reviewing  his  parliamentary  exertions  during 
this  year,  it  would  be  injustice  to  pass  over  his 
speech  on  the  Assessed  Taxes  Bill,  in  which  among 
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Other  fine  passages,  the  following  vehement  burst 
of  eloquence  occurs : 

**'  But  we  hay 6  gained,  forsooth,  several  ships  by  the 
victory  of  the  First  of  Jane, — ^by  the  capture  of  Toulon, 
— ^by  the  acquisition  of  those  charnel-houses  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  5o,ooo  men  have  been  lost  to  this 
country.  Consider  the  price  which  has  been  paid  for 
these  successes.  For  these  boasted  successes,  I  will  say, 
give  me  back  the  blood  of  Englishmen  which  has  been 
shed  in  this  fatal  contest,— -give  roe  back  the  a5o  mil- 
lions of  debt  which  it  has  occasioned,— give  me  back  the 
honour  of  the  country,  which  has  been  tarDished,-— 
give  me  back  the  credit  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
destroyed  ,**-give  me  back  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  has  been  overthrown ;  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  ancient  Constitution,  which  has 
been  shaken  by  acts  of  oppression  and  tyrannical  laws, 
— give  me  back  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  connexion 
of  which  is  endangered  by  a  cruel  and  outrageous  system 
of  military  coercion, — give  me  back  that  pledge  of 
eternal  war,  which  must  be  attended  with  inevitable 
rum! 


T" 


The  great  success  which  had  attended  The 
Stranger,  a;nd  the  still  increasing  taste  for  the 
German  Drama,  induced  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the 
present  year,  to  embark  his  fame  even  still  more 
responsibly  in  a  venture  to  the  same  romantic 
shores.  The  play  of  Pizarro  was  brought  out  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1 799.  The  heroic  interest  of  the 
plot,  the  splendour  of  the  pageantry,  and  some 
skilful  appeals  to  public  feeling  in  the  dialogue, 
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obtained  for  it  at  once  a  popularity  which  ha» 
seldom  been  equalled.  As  far^  indeed,  as  multi- 
plied representations  and  editions  are  a  proof  of 
success,  the  legitimate  issue  of  his  Muse  might 
well  have  been  jealous  of  the  fame  and  fortune 
of  their  spurious  German  relative.  When  the 
author  of  the  Critic  made  Puff  say,  "Now  for 
my  magnificence, — my  noise  and  my  procession  !"^ 
he  little  anticipated  the  illustration  which,  in 
twenty  years  afterwards,  his  own  example  would 
afford  to  that  ridicule.  Not  that  in  pageantry, 
when  tastefully  and  subordinately  introduced,  . 
there  is  any  thing  to  which  criticism  can  fairly 
object :— it  is  the  dialogue  of  this  play  that  is 
unworthy  of  its  author,  and  ought  never,  from 
either  motives  of  profit  or  the  vanity  of  success, 
to  have  been  coupled  with  his  name.  The  style 
in  which  it  is  written  belongs  neither  to  verse  or 
prose,  but  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  native  of  both, 
— neither  gliding  gracefully  through  the  former 
element,  nor  walking  steadily  on  the  other,  la 
order  to  give  pomp  to  the  language,  inversion  is 
substituted  for  metre ;  and  one  of  the  worst  faults 
of  poetry,  a  superfluity  of  epithet,  is  adopted, 
without  that  harmony  which  alone  makes  it  venial 
or  tolerable. 

It  is  some  relief,  however,  to  discover,  from  the 
manuscripts  in  my  possession,  that  Mr.  Sheridan's 
responsibility  for  the  defects  of  Pizarro  is  not 
much  greater  than  his  claim  to  a  share  in 
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its  merits.     In  the  plot,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  scenes,  it  is  well  known,  there  is  but  little 
alteration  from  the  German  original.     The  omis- 
sion of  the  comic  scene  of  Diego,  which  Kotzebue 
himself  intended  to  omit, — the  judicious  suppres- 
sion of  Elvira's  love  for  Alonzo, — the  introduc- 
tion, so  striking  ^n  representation,  of  RoUa's  pas- 
sage across  the  bridge,  and  the  re-appearance  of 
Elvira  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  form,  I  believe,  mg. 
only  important  points  in  which  the  play  of  Jot. 
Sheridan  deviates  from  the  structure  of  the  ori- 
ginal drama.    With  respect  to  the  dialogue,  his 
share  in  its  composition  is  reducible  to  a  compass 
not  much  more  considerable.     A  few  speeches, 
and  a  few  short  scenes,  re-written,   constitute 
almost  the  whole  of  the  contribution  he  has  fur- 
nished to   it.     The   n^anuscript-translation,    or 
rather  imitation,  of  the   "  Spaniards  in  Peru," 
which  he  used  as  the  ground-work  of  Pizarro, 
has  been  preserved  among  his  papers; — and,  so 
convenient  was  it  to  his  indolence  to  take  the  style 
as  he  found  it,  that,  except,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
few  speeches  and  scenes,  which  might  be  easily 
enumerated,  he  adopted,  with  scarcely  any  alte- 
ration, the  exact  words  of  the  translator,  whose 
taste,  therefore,  (whoever  he  may  have  been,)  is 
answerable  for  the  spirit  and  style  of  three-fourths 
of  the  dialogue.     Even  that  scene  where  Cora 
describes  the  "white  buds"  and  "crimson  blos- 
soms" of  her  infant's  teeth,  which  I  have  often 
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heard  cited  as  a  specimen  of  Sheridan's  false  or- 
nament, is  indebted  to  this  unknown  paraphrast 
for  the  whole  of  its  embroidery. 

But  though  he  is  found  to  be  innocent  of  much 
of  the  contraband  matter  with  which  his  co- 
partner in  this  work  had  ahready  vitiated  it,  his 
own  contributions  to  the  dialogue  are  not  of  a 
much  higher  or  purer  order.  He  seems  to  haye 
written  down  to  the  model  before  him,  and  to 
have  been  inspired  by  nothing  but  an  emulation 
of  its  faults.  His  style,  accordingly,  is  kept  ho- 
vering in  the  same  sort  of  limbo,  between  blank 
verse  and  prose,— while  his  thoughts  and  images, 
however  shining  and  effective  on  the  stage,  are 
like  the  diamonds  of  theatrical  royalty,  and  wiU 
not  bear  inspection  off  it.  The  scene  between 
Alonzo  and  Pizarro,  in  the  third  act,  is  one  of 
those  almost  entirely  rewritten  by  Sheridan ;  and 
the  following  medley  groupe  of  personifications 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  to  which  his  taste 
could  descend: — 

**  Then  would  I  poinl  out  to  him  where  now,  in  clus- 
tered villages,  they  live  like  brethren^  social  and  con- 
fiding, while  through  the  burning  day  Content  sits  bask- 
ing oq  ihe  cheek  of  Toil,  till  laughing  Pastime  leads  them 
to  tlie  hour  of  rest." 

The  celebrated  harangue  of  Rolla  to  the  Pe- 
ruvians into  which  Kemble  used  to  infuse  such 
heroic  dignity,  is  an  amplification  of  the   fol— 
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lowing  sentences  of  the  original,  as  I  find  tltem 
given  in  Lewis's  manuscript  translation  of  tbe 
play : — 

**  Holla,  You  Spaniards  fight  for  goldf  we  for  oar 
country. 

*'  Alonzo,  They  follow  an  adyenlurer  to  the  fielft;  we 
a  monarch  whom  wc  love. 

*'  Atalib.  And  a  god  whom  we  a4ore!** 

.  This  speech,  to  whose  popular  sentiments  the 
play  owed  much  of  its  success,  was  chiefly  made 
up  by  Sheridan  of  loans  from  his  own  oratory. 
The  image  of  the  Vulture  and  the  Lamb  was 
taken,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  from  a  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Hastings ; -—and  he 
had,  on  the  subject  of  Invasion,  in  the  precedi|^g 
year  (1798),  delivered  more  than  once  the  sub- 
stance of  those  patriotic  sentiments,  which  were 
now  so  spirit-stirring  in  tlie  mouth  of  Rolla.  For 
instance,  on  the  King's  Message  relative  to  pre- 
paration for  Invasion : — 

**  The  Directory  may  instruct  their  guards  to  make 
the  fairest  professions  of  how  their  army  is  to  act ;  but 
of  these  professions  surely  not  one  can  be  believed.  The 
victorious  Buonaparte  may  say  that  he  comes  like  a  mi- 
nister of  grace,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
peace  to  the  cottager,  to  restore  citizens  to  their  rights, 
to  establish  real  freedom,  and  a  liberal  and  humane 
government.  But  can  there  be  an  Englishman  so  stupid, 
so  besotted^  so  befooled,  as  to  give  a  moment's  credit  to 
such  ridiculous  professions? What,  then,  is 
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their  object?  They  oonie  for  wbat  thej  really  want: 
they  come  for  ships,  for  eoiiiiiieroe»  for  Gredit«  and  for 
capital.  Tet ;  they  oome  for  the  ainewa,  the  bones— for 
the  marrow  and  the  rery  heart*f  blood  of  Great  Britain. 
Bnt  let  OS  estamme  what  we  are  to  purchase  at  tlu  '] 
price.  Liberty,  it  appears,  ir  dow  their  staple  oom- 
mo(Kty :  but  attend,  I  say,  and  enifnine  how  little  of  ral 
liberty  they  themsdves  enjoy,  who  are  mo  forward  lad 
prodigal  in  bestowing  it  on  others.** 

The  speech  of  RoUft  in  the  prison-scene  is  also 
an  interpolation  of  his  own, — ^Kotzebue  having) 
far  more  judidously,  (considering  the  unfitness 
of  tlie  moment  for  a  tirade^  condensed  the  re- 
flections of  Rolla  into  the  short  exclamation, 
**  Oh,  sacred  Nature !  thou  art  still  true  to  thyself/* 
and  then  made  him  fauri7  into  the  prison  to  his 
friend. 

Of  the  translation  of  this  play  by  Lewis,  which 
has  been  found  among  the  papers,  Mr.  Sheridan 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use ; — except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  have  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  writing  a  song  for  Cora,  of  which  that 
gentleman  had  set  him  an  example  in  a  ballad, 
beginning 


Soft  are  thy  slumbers,  soft  and  sweet  ^ 
IIusli  thee,  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  boy.' 


The  song  of  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  is  introduced, 
witli  soinewliat  less  violence  to  probability,  at  the 
beginning  of  tliu  Third  Act,  where  the  women  are 
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waiting  for  the  tidings  of  the  battle,  and  when 
the  intrusion  of  a  ballad  from  the  heroine, 
though  sufficiently  unnatural,  is  not  quite  so 
monstrous  as  in  the  situation  which  Sheridan  has 
chosen  for  it.  jto 

The  following  stanza  fornoted  a  part  of  the  flBg, 
asat  was  originally  written  : — 

**  Those  eyes  that  beam'd  thb  morn  the  light  of  youths 
This  morn  I  saw  their  gentle  rays  impart 
The  day-spring  sweet  of  hope,  of  love,  of  truth, 

The  pure  Aurora  of  my  lover's  heart. 
Yet  wilt  thou  rise,  oh  Sun,  and  waste  thy  light, 
While  my  Alonzo's  beams  are  quenched  in  night.** 

The  only  question  upon  which  he  spoke  this 
year  was  the  important  measure  of  the^  Union, 
which  he  strenuously  and  at  great  length  opposed . 
Like  every  other  measure,  professing  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland,  the  Union  has  been  left 
incomplete  in  the  one  essential  point,  without 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  peace  or  prosperity  for 
that  country.  As  long  as  religious  disqualifica- 
tion is  left  to  "  lie  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's 
hearts,"*  in  vain,  doth  the  voice  of  Parliament 
pronounce  the  word  "  Union"  to  the  two  islands, 
— a  feeling,  deep  as  the  sea  that  breaks  between 
them,  answers  back,  sullenly,  *' Separation." 


*  (( 


It  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and,  if 
the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up." — Bagoit,  Hen- 
ry VII. 
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Through  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  po- 
litical  career  it  is  my  intention,  for  many  reasons, 
to  proceed  with  a  more  rapid  step ;  and  merely  to 
give  the  particulars  of  his  public  conduct,  together 
with  such  documents  as  I  can  bring  to  illustrate 
it,  witliout  entering  into  much  discussion  or  com- 
ment on  either. 

Of  his  speeches  in  1800,— during  which  year, 
on  account  perhaps,  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fox 
from  the  House,  he  was  particularly  industrious, 
— I  shall  select  a  few  brief  specimens  for  the 
reader.  On  the  question  of  the  Grant  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  said  :-— 

^'  Ido  think.  Sir,  Jacobin  principles  never  existed  much 
in  thb  country j  and,  even  admitting  they  had,  I  say  thej 
have  been  found  so  hostile  to  true  liberty,  that^  in  pro- 
portion as  we  love  it,  (and,  whatever  may  be  said,  I 
must  still  consider  liberty  an  inestimable  blessing,)  we 
must  hate  and  detest  these  principles.  But^  more,-— I 
do  not  think  they  even  exist  in  France.  They  have  there 
died  the  best  of  deaths ;  a  death  I  am  more  pleased  to 
see  than  if  it  had  been  effected  by  foreign  force, — they 
have  stung  themselves  to  death,  and  died  by  their  own 
poison." 

The  following  is  a  concise  and  just  summary 
of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary War : — 

"  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  had 
conceived  many  romantic  notions  j  she  was  to  put  an 
end  to  war,  and  produce,  by  a  pure  form  of  government, 
•*  ■^^■'^'•^tibility  of  mind  which  before  had  never  been 
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realised.  The  Monarchs  of  Europe^  seeing  the  prevalence 
of  these  new  principles,  trembled  for  their  thrones. 
France,  also,  perceiving  the  hostility  of  Kings  to  hei" 
projects,  supposed  sh«  could  not  be  a  Republic  without 
the  overthrow  of  thrones.  Such  has  been  the  regular 
progress  of  cause  and  effect  ^  but  who  was  the  first  ag- 
gressor, with  whom  the  jealousy  first  arose,  need  not 
oow  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  Both  the  Republic  and 
the  Monarchs  who  opposed  her  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples ^ — the  latter  said  they  must  exterminate  Jacobins, 
and  the  former  that  they  must  destroy  Monarchs.  From 
this  source  have  all  the  calamities  of  Europe  flowed ;  and 
it  is  now  a  waste  of  time  and  argument  to  inquire  farther 
into  the  subject." 

Adverting,  in  his  Speech  on  the  Negotiation 
with  France,  to  the  overture  that  had  been 
made  for  a  Maritime  Truce,  he  says,  with  that 
national  feeling,  which  rendered  him  at  this  time 
so  popular, — 

''  No  consideration  for  our  ally,  no  hope  of  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  joint  negotiation,  should  have  in- 
duced the  English  Government  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
interrupting  the  course  of  our  naval  triumphs.  —  This 
measure,  Sir,  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  navy, 
and  would  have  damped  all  its  future  exertions.  How 
would  our  gallant  sailors  have  felt,  when,  chained  to  their 
decks  like  galley-slaves,  they  saw  the  enemy's  vessels 
sailing  under  their  bows  in  security,  and  proceeding, 
without  a  possibility  of  being  molested,  to  revictual 
those  places  which  had  been  so  long  blockaded  by  their 
astonishing  skill,  perseverance,  and  valour?  We  never 
stood  more  in  need  of  their  services,  and  their  feel- 
VOL.  II.  ^S 
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ingt  at  DO  lime  dcterved  to  be  more  studkMuly  consult- 
ed.    The  north  of  Earope  presents  to  England  a  most 
awful  and  threatening  aspect.     Without  giving  an  opi- 
nion as  lo  the  origin  of  these  hoeLile  dispositions,  or 
pronouncing  decidedly  whether  thej  are  wholly  ill-found- 
ed, I  hesilate  not  to  say,  that  if  they  have  been  -excited 
because  we  have  insisted  upon  enforcing  the  old  establish- 
ed Maritime  Law  of  Europe, — ^because  we  stood  boldly 
forth  in  defence  of  indisputable  privileges, — Q^ecause 
we  have  refused  to  abandon  the  source  of  our  prosperity^ 
the  pledge  of  our  security,  and  ihe  fouudalion  of  oar 
naval  greatness, — they  ought  to  be  disregarded  or  set 
at  deGance.     If  we  are  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  thst 
which  is  the  charter  of  our  existence,  which  has  pro-     | 
cured  us  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  been  the  means     j 
of  spreading  our  glory  over  every  land, — ^if  the  rights     ; 
and  honours  of  our  flag  are  to  be  called  in  question, 
every  rbk  should  be  run^  and  every  danger  braved. 
Then  we  should  have  a  legitimate  cause  of  war  ^ — then 
the  heart  of  every  Briton  would  bum  with  indignation, 
and  his  hand  be  stretched  forth  in  defence  of  his  country. 
If  our  flag  is  to  be  insulted,  let  us  nail  it  to  the  top- 
mast of  the  nation  ^  there  let  it  fly,  while  we  shed  the  last 
drop  of  our  blood  in  protecting  it,  and  let  it  be  degraded 
only  when  the  nation  itself  is  overwhelmed." 

He  thus  ridicules,  in  the  same  speech,  the 
etiquette  that  had  been  observed  in  the  selection 
of  the  ministers  who  were  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Otto  :— 

''This  stiff-necked  policy  shows  insincerity.  I  see 
Mr.  Nepean  and  Mr.  Hammond  also  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Otto,  because  they  are  of  the  same  rank.     Is 
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nol  this  as  absurd  as  if  Lord  Whitworth  were  to  be  sent 
to  Petersburgh,  and  told  tbat  be  was  not  to  treat  but 
with  some  geutleman  of  six  feetbigb,  and  asbaDdsonie 
as  himself?  Sir,  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  stifTnecked  policy, 
when  the  lives  of  thousands  are  at  stake/* 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded,  as 
Prime  Minister,  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  cause 
assigned  for  this  unexpected  change  was  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  existed  between  the  King 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  respect  to  the  further  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  To  this 
measure  the  Minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
considered  themselves  to  have  been  pledged  by 
tbe  Act  of  Union  ;  but,  on  finding  that  they  could 
not  carry  it,  against  the  scruples  of  their  Royal 
Master,  resigned. 

Though  Mr.  Pitt  so  far  availed  himself  of  this 
alleged  motive  of  his  abdication  as  to  found  on  it 
rather  an  indecorous  appeal  to  the  Catholics ,  in 
which  he  courted  popularity  for  himself  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  King,  it  was  suspected  that 
he  had  other  and  less  disinterested  reasons  for 
his  conduct.  Indeed,  while  he  took  merit  to 
himself  for  thus  resigning  his  supremacy,  he  well 
knew  that  he  still  commanded  it  with  *'  a  fal- 
coner's voice,"  and,  whenever  he  pleased,  **  could 
lure  the  tassel-gentle  back  again."  The  facility 
with  which  he  afterwards  returned  to  power, 
without  making  any  stipulation  for  the  measure 
now  held  to  be  essential,  proves  either  that  the 
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motive  now  assigned  for  his^resignation  was  false, 
or  that,  having  sacrificed  power  to  principle  in 
iSoi ,  he  took  revenge  by  making  principle,  in  its 
turn,  give  way  to  power  in  1804. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  hew  administration, 
Mr.  Sheridan  appears  to  have  rested  on  his  arms, 
— having  spoken  so  rarely  and  briefly  throaghout 
the  Session  as  not  to  have  furnished  to  the  col- 
lector of  his  speedies  a  single  specimen  of  oratory 
worth  recording.     It  is  not  till  the  discussion  of 
the  Definitive  Treaty,  in  May,  1802,  that  he  is 
represented  as  having  professed  himself  friendly 
to  the  existing  Ministry  : — **  Certainly,"  he  said, 
^'  I  have  in  several  respects  given  my  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  present  Ministry, — in  nothing 
more  than  for  making  tlic  best  peace,  perhaps; 
they  could,  after  their  predecessoi-s  had  left  them 
in  such  a  deplorable  situation."    It  was  on  this 
occasion,  however,  that,  in  ridiculing  the  under- 
standing supposed  to  exist  between  the  Ex-minister 
and  his  successor,  he  left  such  marks  of  his  wit 
on  the  latter  as  all  his  subsequent  friendship  could 
not  efface.   Among  other  remarks,  full  of  humour, 
he  said, — 

**  I  should  like  to  support  the  present  Minister  on 
fair  ground;  but  what  is  he?  a  sort  o£  outside  pas- 
senger^ — or  rather  a  roan  leading  the  horses  round  a 
corner,  while  reins,  whip^  and  all,  are  in  the*  hands  of 
the  coachman  on  the  box  !  {looking  at  Mr.  Pitiseleuated 
seat,    three  or  Jour  benches  above  that  of  the  Trea-- 
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sury,)  Why  not  have  an  union  of  the  two  Ministers, 
or,  at  least,  some  intelligible  connexion?  When  the 
Ex-minister  quitted  office,  almost  all  the  subordinate 
Ministers  kept  their  places.  How  was  it  that  the  whole 
family  did  not  move  together?  Had  he  only  one  CO'^ 
vered  'waggon  to  carry  friends  and  goods  ?  or  has  he 
left  directions  behind  him  that  they  may  know  where 
to  call?  I  remember  a  fable  of  Aristophanes' s,  which 
is  translated  from  Greek  into  decent  English.— •  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  country  gentlemen.  It  is  of  a  man 
that  sat  so  long  on  a  seat  (about  as  long,  perhaps,  as 
the  Ex-minister  did  on  the  Treasury-bench),  that  he 
gi'ew  to  it.  When  Hercules  pulled  him  oflF,  he  left  all 
the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind  him.  The  House  can 
make  the  allusion.''  * 

^  The  following  is  anotlier  highly  humorous  passage  from 
diis  Speech  : — 

"  But  lei  France  have  colonies!  Oh,  yes!  let  her  have  a 
good  trade,  that  she  may  be  afraid  of  war,  says  the  Learned 
Member, — thaOs  the  way  to  [make  Bonaparte  love  peace. 
He  has  had,  to  be  sure,  a  sort  of  military  education.  He  has 
been  abroad,  and  is  rather  rough  tompany ;  but  if  you  put 
him  behind  the  counter  a  little,  he  will  mend  exceedingly. 
When  I  was  reading  the  Treaty,  I  thought  all  the  names  of 
foreign  places,  viz.  Pondichcrry,  Chandenagore,  Cochin, 
Martinico,  etc.  all  cessions.  Not  they,— they  are  all  so  many 
traps  and  hoies  to  catch  this  silly  fellow  in,  and  make  a 
merchant  of  him !  I  really  think  the  best  way  upon  this 
principle  would  be  this  :  —let  the  merchants  of  London  open 
a  public  subscription,  and  set  him  up  at  once.  I  hear  a  great 
deal  respecting  a  certain  statue  about  to  be  erected  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  now  in  my  eye,  at  a 
great  expense.  Send  all  that  money  over  to  the  First  Consul, 
and  give  him,  what  you  talk  of  so  much,  Capital,  to  begin 
trade  with.  .  I  hope  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  over 
the  way  will,  like  the  First  Consul,  refuse  a  statue  for  the 
present,  and  postpone  it  as  a  work  to  posterity.     There  is  no 
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We  have  here  an  instance,  in  addition  to  the 
many  which  I  have  remarked,  of  hb  adroitness, 
not  only  in  laying  chiim  to  all  waifs  of  wit,  '^  ubi 
non  apparcbat  dominus^**  but  in  stealing  the  wit 
himself,  wherever  he  could  find  it.  This  happy 
application  of  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  Theseus 
to  the  Ministry  had  been  first  made  by  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  the  latter 
read  to  Sheridan  a  few  days  before  the  Debate; 
and  the  only  remark  that  Sheridan  made,  on 
hearing  it,  was,  "  What  an  odd  pedantic  fancy!" 
But  the  wit  knew  well  the  value  of  the  jewel 
that  the  pedant  had  raked  up,  and  lost  no  time  ia 
turning  it  to  account,  with  all  his  accustomed 
skill.  The  letter  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the 
application  of  the  fable  occurs,  has  been  omitted, 
I  kngw  not  why,  in  his  published  Correspondence 
with  Mr.  Fox  :  but  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
same  collection,  thus  alludes  to  it  :  —  *'  Your 
story  of  Theseus  is  excellent,  as  applicable  to  our 
present  rulers  :  if  you  could  point  out  to  me  where 
I  could  find  it,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  is  too  wide  a  de- 
scription."  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  answer,  says, — 
'*  My  Aristophanes,  with  the  Scholia,  is  not  here. 

barm,  however,  in  marking  oat  tbc  place.  Tbc  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  is  musing,  perhaps,  on  what  square,  or 
place,  be  will  choose  for  its  erection.  I  recommend  tbc  Bank 
of  England.  Now  for  the  material.  Not  gold :  no,  no  ! — 
he  has  not  left  enongh  of  it.  I  should,  however,  propose 
papier  mack^  and  old  bank-notes !" 
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If  I  am  right  in  my  recollection,  the  story  pro- 
bahly  occurs  in  the  Scholia  on  the  Frogs,  and 
would  soon  be  found  by  reference  to  the  name  of 
Theseus,  in  Kuster's  Index." 

Another  instance  of  this  propensity  in  Sheridan 
(which  made  him  a  sort  of  Catilin6  in  wit,  **  co- 
vetous of  another's  wealth,  and  profuse  of  his 
own,")  occurred  during  the  preceding  Session. 
As  he  was  walking  down  to  the  House  with  Sir 
Philip  Francis  and  another  friend,  on  the  day  when 
the  Address  of  Thanks  on  the  Peace  was  moved , 
Sir  Philip  Francis  pithily  remarked,  that  "  it  was 
a  Peace  which  every  one  would  be  glad  of,  but  no 
one  would  be  proud  of."  Sheridan,  who  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  to  the  House,  did  not  appear  to 
attend  to  the  observation ;  —  but,  before  he  had 
been  many  minutes  in  his  seat,  he  rose,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  speech  (evidently  made  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  his  stolen  coin  as  soon  as 
possible),  said,  *'  This,  Sir,  is  a  peace  which  every 
one  will  be  glad  of,  but  no  one  can  be  proud 
of."  * 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  Sheridan, 
this  year,  records  an  instance  of  delicate  kindness 
which  renders  it  well  worthy  of  preservation  :  — 

*  A  similar  theft  was  his  observation,  that  "  half  the  Debt 
of  England  had  been  incurred  in  pulling  down  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  other  half  in  setting  them  up" — which  pointed  re- 
mark he  had  heard,  in  conversation,  from  Sir  Arthur  Pigott. 


■'J<' 
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^'  I  believe  that  yen  and  ny  old  papil  Tom  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  mj  happiness,  and,  therefore,  I  am  eager  to 
inform  you,  that  without  any  soUdUition,  ^nd  in  die 
most  handsome  manner.  Sir  Frands  Bordett  has  ofetd 
me  the  rectory  of  Grafiham,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  that 
the  yearly  value  of  it  now  amounts  to  2oo/.,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  considerable  improvement ;  that  the  preferment  is 
tenable  with  my  Northamptonshire  rectory ;  that  the 
situation  is  pleasant ;  and  that,  by  making  it  my  place 
of  residence,  I  shall  be  nearer  to  my  respectable  scholar 
and  friend.  Edward  Mai  thy,  to  the  UniTersity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  those  Norfolk  connezioos  which  I  value 
nKk5t  highly. 

^o  I  am  not  much  skilled  in  ecdesiastical  negotiations ; 
and  all  my  efforts  to  avail  myself  of  the  very  obliging 
kindne^  conditionallv  intended  for  me  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  completely  failed.  But  the  noble  friendship  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdelt  has  set  every  thing  right.  I  cannot 
refuse  nivsclf  the  great  satisfaction  of  laying  before  you 
the  concluding  passage  in  Sir  Francis's  letter  :  — 

'*  *  1  acknowledge  that  a  great  additional  motive  with 
me  to  the  otlor  I  now  make  Dr.  Parr  is,  that  I  believe  I 
cannot  do  any  thing  more  pleasing  to  hb  friends,  Hr. 
Fox«  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Knight ;  and  I  desire  you. 
Sir.  to  oop.sider  yourself  as  obliged  to  them  only.' 

'*  Yon  will  readily  conceive,  that  I  was  highly  grati- 
fied with  this  striking  and  important  passage,  and  that 
1  wish  for  an  carlv  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
yoursclt'.  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Knight. 

**  1  hcg  my  host  compliments  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
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Tom ;  and  I  have  the  honour  lo  be,  Dear  Sir,  yonr  very 
faithful  well-wisher,  and  respectful,  obedient  Servftnt, 

*'  September  a 7.  Buckden,  *'  S.  Paek. 

'^  Sir  Francis  sent  his  own  servant  to  my  house  at 
Hillon  with  the  letter  ;  and  my  wife,  on  reading  it,  de- 
siredf'the  servant  to  bring  it  to  roe  at  Buckdeo,  near  Hun- 
tingdon, where  I  yesterday  received  it." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Primary  £1ector& 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France  having  proposed 
Haydn,  the  great  composer,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  as 
candidates  for  the  class  of  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Institute,  with  a  choice  not  altogether 
indefensible,  elected  Haydn.  Some  French  epi- 
grams on  this  occurrence,  which  appeared  in  the 
Courier,  seem  to  have  suggested  to  Sheridan  the 
idea  of  writing  a  few  English  yew j:-rf'ejr/?ri/  on  the 
same  subject,  which  were  intended  for  the  news- 
papers, but,  r  rather  think,  never  appeared. 
These  verses  show  that  he  was  not  a  little  piqued 
by  the  decision  of  the  Institute  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  avails  himself  of  his  anonymous 
character  to  speak  of  his  own  claims  to  the  distinc^ 
tion,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  less  remarkable  for 
modesty  than  for  truth.  But  Vanity,  thus  in 
masquerade,  may  be  allowed  some  little  licence. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  :  — 

'^  The  wise  decision  all  admire; 
'Twas  just,  beyond  dispute  — 
Sound  taste !  which,  to  Apollo-s  lyre 
Preferred  —  a  German  flute !" 
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Mr.  Kemble,  who  had  been  tor  some  time  Ma-' 
nager  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  was,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  year  1 800-1,  tempted;  notwithstanding  the 
knowledge  which  his  sitoation  must  have  giTen 
him  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  concern,  to 
enter  into  negotiation  with  Sheridan  for  th^pjpiiF- 
chase  of  a  share  in  the  property.  How  much  an- 
xiety the  latter  felt  to  secure  such  an  associate  in 
the  establishment  appeara  strongly  from  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  drawn  up  by  him,  to  accompany 
the  documents  submitted  to  Kemble  during  the 
negotiation,  and  containing  some  particulars  o 
the  property  of  Drury^-Lane,  which  will  be  found 
not  uninteresting  :  — 

'^  Outline  of  the  Terms  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  Mr. 
Kemble  shall  purchase  a  Quarter  in  the  Property  of 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

**  I  really  think  there  cannot  be  a  negotiation,  in  mat- 
ter of  purchase  and  sale,  so  evidently  for  the  advantage 
of  both  parties,  if  brought  to  a  satbfactory  conclusion . 

^'  I  am  decided  that  the  management  of  the  theatre 
cannot  be  respected,  or  successful,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  actual  proprietor ;  and  still  the  better,  if  he  is  him- 
self in  the  profession,  and  at  the  head  of  it.  I  am  de- 
sirous, therefore,  that  Mr.  Kemble  should  be  a  proprie- 
tor and  manager. 

^*'  Mr.  Kemble  is  the  person,  of  all  others,  who  must 
naturally  be  desirous  of  both  situations.  'He  is  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  without  a  rival ;  he  is  l^ttached  to 
it  and  desirous  of  elevating  its  character.  He  Ihay  be  as- 
sured of  proper  respect,  etc.  while  I  have  the  theatre ; 
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but  I  do  not  think  he  could  brook  his  sitoatioo  were  the 
property  to  pass  into  vulgar  and  illiberal  hands,— *-an 
event  which  he  knows  contingencies  might  produce. 
Laying  aside,  then,  all  affectation  of  indiflOsrence^  so 
common  in  making  bargains,  let  us  set  out  with  aoknow- 
lecj^ging  that  it  is  mutually  our  interest  to  agree,  if  we 
cu^*  jLt  the  same  time,  let  it  be  avowed,  that  I  must  be 
considei^ed  as  trying  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  I  can,  and 
Mr.  ICemble  HBt>uy  as  cheap  as  he  can.  In  parting  with 
theatrical  properly  there  is  no  standard,  or  measure,  to 
direct  the  price:  the  whole  question  is,  what  are  the 
probable  profits,  and  what  is  such  a  proportion.^  them 
worth  ? 

"  I  bought  of  Mr.  Garrick  at  the  rate  of  70,000/.  for 
the  whole  theatre.  I  bought  of  Mr.  Lacey  at  the  rate  of 
95,000/.  ditto.  I  bought  tif  Dr.  Ford  at  the  rate  of 
86,000/.  ditto.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  a  perishable 
patent,  and  an  expiring  lease,  each  having  to  run,  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  purchases,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  only. 

'-*'  All  these  purchases  have  undoubtedly  answered 
well ;  but  in  the  chance  of  a  Third  Theatre  consisted  the 
risk ;  and  the  want  of  size  and  accommodation  must  have 
produced  it,  had  the  theatres  continued  as  they  were. 
But  the  great  and  important  Jeature  in  the  present  pi^o- 
perty,  and  which  is  never  for  a  moment  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  is,  that  the  Monopoly  is,  morally  speaking,  esta- 
blished for  ever,  at  least  as  well  as  the  Monarchy,  Con- 
stitution, Public  Funds,  etc.,  —  as  appears  by  No.  I, 
J)eiug  the  copy  of '  The  Final  Arrangement'  signed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  by  authority  of  His  Majesty,  the 
Prince  off  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  etc. ;  and  the 
dormant  patent  of  Coven t-Garden,  that  former  terror  of 
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Drurj^Lane,  is  perpetually  annexed  to  the  latter.  So 
that  the  ?alue  of  Drury-Lane  at  present,  and  in  the 
former  sales,  is  out  of  all  comparison , —  independently 
of  the  new  building,  superior  size,  raised  prices,  etc.  etc. 
But  the  incumbrances  on  the  theatre,  whose  annual 
charge  must  be  paid  before  there  can  be  any  snrplm 
profit,  are  much  greater  than  in  Mr.  Garrick's  tiafe,  or 
on  the  old  theatre  afterwards.  Undoubtedly  they  are,  and 
Tcry  considerably  greater ;  but  what  is  tntt  proportion  iu 
the  receipts  ?  Mr  Garrick  realised  and  left  a  fortune  of 
i4o,ooo/.  (having  lived,  certainly,  at  no  mean  expense), 

acquired  in years,  on  an  arerage  annual  receipt  of 

a 5,000/.  (qu.  thb  ?)  Our  receipts  cannot  be  stated  at 
less  than  60,000/.  per  ann. ;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that 
preventing  the  most  palpable  frauds  and  abuses,  with 
even  a  tolerable  system  of  exertion  in  the  management, 
must  bring  it,  at  the  least,  1075,000/.;  and  thb  estimate 
docs  not  include  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
new  tavern,  passages,  Chinese  hall,  etc.,   —  an  aid  to 
the  receipt,  respecting  the  amount  of  which  I  am  very 
sanguine.     What,  then,  is  the  probable  profit,  and  what 
is  a  quarter  of  it  worth  ?  No.  3  is  the  amount  of  three 
seasons'  receipts,  the  only  ones  on  which  an  attempt  at 
an  average  could  be  justifiable.  No.  4*  is  the  future  esti- 
mate, on  a  system  of  exertion  and  good  management. 
No.   5.    the  actual  annual  incumbrances.    No.  6.   the 
nightly  expenses.     No.  7.  the  estimated  profits.     Cal- 
culating on  which,  I  demand,  for  a  quarter  of  the  pro- 
perly        *         ♦         *         ♦  reserving  to  myself  the 
existing  private  Ik)xcs,  but  no  more  to  be  created,  and 
the  fruit-offices  and  houses  not  part  of  the'tbeatre. 

''  I  assume  that  Mr.  Kemble  and  I  agree  as  to  the  price, 
annexing  the  following  conditions  to  our  agreement :  — 
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Mr.  Kemble  shall  have  his  engagement  as  an  actor  for 
any  rational  lime  he  pleases.  Mr.  Kemble  shall  be  ma- 
nager, with  a  clear  salary  of  5oo  guineas  per  annum,  and 
*  *  per  cent,  on  the  dear  profits.  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
gages to  procure  from  Messrs.  Hammersleys  a  loan  to 
Mr.  Kemble  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, for  four  years,  for  which  loan  he  is  con- 
tent to  become  collateral  security,  and  also  to  leave  his 
other  securiti^  now  in  their  hands,  in  mortgage  for 
the  same.  And  for  the  payment  of  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
ney, Mr.  Sheridan  is  ready  to  give  Mr.  Kemble  every  fa- 
cility his  circumstances  will  admit  of.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  if  a  private  box  is  also  made  over  to 
Mr.  Kemble,  for  the  whole  term  of  the  theatre  lease, 
its  value  cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  35oo/.  Indeed,  it 
might  at  any  time  produce  to  Mr.  Kemble,  or  his  assigns, 
3oo/.  per  annum.  Vide  No.  8.  This  is  a  material  de- 
duction from  the  purchase^money  to  be  paid. 

'^  Supposing  all  this  arrangement  made,  I  conceive 
Mr.  Kemble's  income  would  stand  thus  :  — 


Salary  as  an  actor, 

In  lieu  of  benefit^ 

As  manager, 

Per  centage  on  clear  profit. 

Dividend  on  quarter-share, 


L.        S. 

a. 

io5o  o 

0 

3i5  0 

0 

525  o 

0 

3oo  0 

0 

.  *  aSoo  o 

0 

L.   4690  0 

0 

'''•  1  need  not  say  how  soon  this  would  clear  the  whole 
of  the  purchase.  Witk  regard  to  the  title,  etc.,  Mr. 
Crews  and  Mr.  Pigott  are  to  decide.     As  to  debts,  the 

'•^  *  I  put  this  on  lljc  very  lowest  speculation." 
VOL.  II.  29 
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share  must  be  made  over  to  Mr.  Kemble  free  from  a 
claim  even  j  and  for  this  purpose  all  demands  shall  be 
called  in,  by  public  advertisement,  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Kemble^s  own  solicitor.  In  short,  Mr.  Crews  shall  be 
atisfied  that  there  does  not  exist  an  unsatisfied  demand^ 
on  the  theatre,  or  a  possibility  of  Mr.  Kemble  being  in- 
volved in  the  risk  of  a  shilling.  Mr.  Hammersley,  or  such 
person  as  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Sheridan  shall  agree  on, 
io  be  Treasurer,  and  receive  and  accouri[!for  the  whole 
receipts,  pay  the  charges,  trusts,  etc. ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  the  surplus  profits  to  the  proprietors.  A 
clause  in  case  of  death,  or  sale,  to  give  the  refusal  to  each 
other.'' 

The  following  letter  from  Sheridan  to  Kemble, 
in  answer,  as  it  appears,  to  some  complaint  or 
remonstrance  from  the  latter,  in  his  capacity  of 
Manager,  is  too  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
writer  to  be  omitted  :  — 

»'  Dear  Kemble, 

**  If  I  had  not  a  real  good  opinion  of  your  principles  and 
intentions  upon  all  subjects,  and  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
your  nerves  and  philosophy  upon  some,  I  should  take 
very  ill  indeed,  the  letter  1  received  from  you  this  even- 
ing. 

*^  That  the  management  of  the  theatre  is  a  situation 
capable  of  becoming  troublesome  is  information  which  I 
do  not  want,  and  a  discovery  which  I  thought  you  had 
made  long  since. 

"  T  should  be  sori'y  to  write  to  you  gravely  on  your 
offer,  because  I  must  consider  it  as  a  nervous  llight,  which 
it  would  be  as  unfriendly  in  me  to  notice  seriously,  as 
it  would  be  in  you  seriou  sly  to  have  made  it. 
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*'  What  I  am  most  serious  in  is  a  determination  that, 
while  the  theatre  is  indebted,  and  others^  for  it  and  for 
me,  are  so  involved  and  pressed  as  they  are,  I  will  exert 
myself,  and  give  every  attention  and  judgment  in  my 
power  to  the  establishment  of  its  interests.  In  you  I 
hoped,  and  do  hope,  to  find  an  assistant,  on  principles 
of  liberal  and  friendly  confidence,  -*-  I  mean  confidence 
that  should  be  above  touchiness  and  reserve,  and  thai 
should  trust  to  me  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  assist- 
ance. 

^^  If  there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  your  mind,  not  arising 
from  the  troublesomeness  of  your  situation,  it  is  childish 
and  unmanly  not  to  disclose  it  to  me.  The  frankness 
with  which  I  have  always  dealt  towards  you  entitles 
me  to  expect  that  you  should  have  done  so. 

**  But  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case  ; 
and,  attributing  your  letter  to  a  disorder  which  I 
know  ought  not  to  be  indmged,  I  prescribe  thatyou  shall 
keep  your  appointment  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-house,  to- 
morrow at  five,  and,  taking  four  bottles  of  claret  in««ea3^ 
of  three,  to  which  in  sound  health  you  might  stint  your- 
self, forget  thatyou  ever  wrote  the  letter,  as  I  shall  that 
I  ever  received  it. 

*«R.B.  Shebidan/' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

STATE  OF  PARTIES. OFFER  OF  A  PLACE  TO  MR.  T. 

SHERIDAIS. RECEIVERSHIP   OF   THE   DUCHY  OF 

CORNWALL  BESTOWED  UPON  MR.  SHERIDAN. — 
RETURN    OF  MR.    PITT    TO    POWER.— CATHOLIC 

QUESTION. ADMINISTRATION   OF    LORD   GREN- 

VILLE  AND    MR.   FOX. DEATH  OF   MR.  FOX. — 

REPRESENTATION  OF  WESTMINSTER. DISMIS- 
SION OF  THE  MINISTRY. THEATRICAL  NEGO- 
TIATION. —  SPANISH  QUESTION.  —  LETTER  TO 
THE   PRINCE. 

DURING  the  short  interval  of  peace  into  which  the 
country  was  iiow  lulled, — like  a  ship  becabned 
for  a  moment  in  the  valley  between  two  vast  waves, 
— such  a  change  took  place  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  bearings  of  the  parties  that  had  been  so 
long  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  such  new 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  opinion  were  formed, 
as  considerably  altered  the  map  of  the  political 
world.  While  Mr.  Pitt  lent  his  sanction  to  the  new 
Administration,  they,  who  had  made  common 
cause  with  him  in  resigning,  violently  opposed 
it ;  and,  while  the  Ministers  were  thus  thwarted 
LOse  who  had  hitherto  always  agreed  with 
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them,  they  were  supported  by  those  Whigs  with 
whom  they  had  before  most  vehemently  differed. 
Among  this  latter  class  of  their  friends  was,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  Mr.  Sheridan, — ^who,  con- 
vinced that  the  only  chance  of  excluding  Mr.  Pitt 
from  power  lay  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  in  possession,  not  only  gave  them 
the  aid  of  his  own  name  and  eloquence,  but  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  same  views  upon  Mr. 
Fox,  and  exerted  his  influence  also  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  Carlton-House  in  their  favour. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  Sheridan,  at 
this  time,  though  still  the  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  had 
ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  his  follower. 
Their  views  with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the 
war  were  wholly  different.     While  Sheridan  join' 
ed  in  the  popular  feeling  against  France,    and 
showed  his  knowledge  of  that  great  instrument, 
the  Public  Mind,  by  approaching  it  only  with 
such  themes  as  suited  the  martial  -mood  to  which 
it  was   tuned,    the  too  confiding  spirit  of  Fox 
breathed  nothing  but  forbearance  and  peace ; — and 
he  who,  in  1786,  had  proclaimed  the  '*  natural 
enmity"  of  England  and  France,  as  an  argument 
against  their  commercial  intercourse,  now  asked, 
with  the  softened  tone  which  time  and  retirement 
had  taught  him,  **  whether  France  was^br  ei^er 
to  be  considered  our  rival  ?  "  * 

*  Speech  on  the  Address  of  Tiiauks,  in  i8o3. 
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The  following  characteristic  note,  written  hy 
him  previously  to  the  debate  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, (December  8,  1802,)  shows  a  consciousness 
that  the  hold  which  he  had  once  had  upon  his 
friend  was  loosened  : — 

'*  Dear  Sheridan, 

"  I  mean  lo  be  in  town  for  Monday, — that   is,  for 

the  Array.     As  for  to-morrow,  it  is  no  matter  j — ^I  am 

for  a  largish  fleet,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  large  as 

they  mean.     Pray,  do  not  be  absent  Monday,  and  let 

me  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  before  the 

business  begins.     Remember,  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  be 

inconsistent,  at  any  rate.     Pitt's  opinion  by  Proxy  is 

ridiculous  beyond  conception,  and  I  hope  you  will  show 

it  in  that  light.     I  am  very  much  against  your  abusing 

Bonaparte,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  impolitic  both  for  the 

country  and  ourselves.     Bui,  as  you  please  ;— only,  for 

God's  sake.  Peace.  * 

''  Yours  ever, 

"  Tuesday  night.  *'  C  J.  Fox." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  writer  of  these 
pages  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  gratification  of 
meeting  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  Donington-Park,  the 
seat  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings  ; — a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  recalls,  not  only  with  those 
lively  impressions  that  our  first  admiration  of 
genius  leaves  behind,  but  with  many  other  dreamy 

*  These  last  words  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
line  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Verses  on  this  siatesnian  : — 

Peace,'  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue.'" 
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of  youth  and  hope,  that  still  endear  to  him  the 
mansion  where  that  meeting  took  place,  and 
among  which  gratitude  to  its  nohle  owner  is  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  that  has  not  faded.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, I  rememher,  was  just  then  furnishing  a 
new  house,  and  talked  of  a  plan  he  had  of  levying 
contributions  on  his  friends  for  a  library.  A  set 
of  books  from  each  would,  he  calculated,  amply 
accomplish  it,  and  already  the  intimation  of  his 
design  had  begun  to  *'  breathe  a  soul  into  the '  .P^ 
silent  walls."''*  The  splendid  and  well-chosen  .- 
library  of  Donington  was,  of  course,  not  slow  in 
furnishing  its  contingent ;  and  little  was  it  fore- 
seen into  what  badges  of  penury  these  gifts  of 
friendship  would  be  converted  at  last. 

As  some  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which 
Sheridan  had  rendered  to  the  Ministry,  (though 
professedly  as  a  tribute  to  his  public  character  in 
general, )  Lord  St.  Vincent,  about  this  time,  made 
an  offer  to  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  of  the 
place  of  Registrar  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of 
Malta, — an  office  which,  during  a  period  of  war, 
is  supposed  to  be  of  considerable  emolument. 
The  first  impulse  of  Sheridan,  when  consulted  on 
the  proposal,  was,  as  I  have  heard,  not  unfavoura- 
ble to  his  son's  acceptance  of  it.  But,  on  consi- 
dering the  new  position  which  he  had,  himself, 
lately  taken  in  politics,  and  the  inference  that 


*  Rogers. 
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might  be  drawn  against  die  independence  of  his 
motives,  if  he  submitted  to  an  obligation  which 
was  but  too  liable  to  be  interpreted,  as  less  a  retnm 
for  past  services  than  a  lien  upon  him  for  future 
ones,  he  thought  it  safest  for  his  character  to  sa- 
crifice the  advantage,  and,  desirable  as  was  the 
provision  for  his  son,  obliged  him  to  decline  it. 

The  following  passages  of  a  letter  to  him  from 
Mrs.  Sheridan  on  this  subject  do  the  highest  ho- 
nour to  her  generosity,  spirit,  and  good  sense. 
They  also  confirm  what  has  generally  been  under- 
stood,  that  the  King,  about  this  time,  sent  a  most 
gracious  message  to  Sheridan,  expressive  of  the 
approbation  with  which  he  regarded  his  public 
conduct,  and  of  the  pleasure  he  should  feel  in 
conferring  upon  him  some  mark  of  his  Royal  fa- 
vour : — 

'^  I  am  more  anxious  than  I  can  express  about  Tom's 
welfare.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  you  have  been 
obliged  to  refuse  these  things  for  him,  but  surely  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  ;  yet  why  will  you  neglect  to 
observe  those  attentions  that  honour  does  not  compel  you 
to  refuse?  Don  t  you  know  that  when  once  the  King 
takes  oficuce ,  he  was  never  known  to  forgive  ?  I  suppose 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  your  motives  explained  to 
him,  because  it  would  touch  his  weak  side^  yet  any  thing 
is  belter  than  his  attributing  your  refusal  to  contMOpt 
and  indifference.  Would  to  God  I  could  bear  these 
necessary  losses  instead  of  Tom,  particularly  as  I  so 
cnlirely  approve  of  your  conduct.'* 

*'  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  do  something  positive 
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for  Tom  about  money.  1  am  willing  to  make  any  sa- 
crifice in  the  world  for  that  purpose,  and  to  live  in  any 
way  "whatever.  Whatever  he  has  now  pught  to  be  certain , 
or  how  will  he  know  how  to  regulate  his  expenses  ?*' 

The  fate,  indeed,  of  young  Sheridan  was  pecu- 
liarly tantalizing.     Born  and  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  those  bright  hopes,  which  so  long  en- 
circled his  father's  path,  he  saw  them   all  die 
away  as  he  became  old  enough  to  profit  by  them, 
leaving  difficulty  and   disappointment,  his  only 
inheritance,  behind.     Unprovided  with  any  pro- 
fession by  which  he  could  secure  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  shut  out,  as  in  this  instance,  from 
those  means  of  advancement,  which,  it  was  feared, 
might     compromise    the    independence    of   his 
father,  he  was  made  the  victim  even  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  situation,  and  paid  dearly  for  the 
glory  of  being  the  son  of  Sheridan.     In  the  ex- 
pression of  his   face,    he   resembled   much   his 
beautiful  mother,  and  derived  from  her  also  the 
fatal  complaint  of  which  he  died.     His  popularity 
in  society  was  unexampled, — but  he  knew  how 
to  attach  as  well  as  amuse;  and,  though  living 
chiefly  with  that  class  of  persons,  who  pass  over 
the  surface  of  life,  like  Camilla  over  the  corn, 
without  leaving    any   impression   of  themselves 
behind,  he  had  manly  and  intelligent  qualities, 
that  deserved  a  far  better  destiny.     There  are, 
indeed,  few  individuals,  whose  lives  have  been  so 
gay  and  thoughtless,  whom  so  many  remember 
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With  cordiality  and  interest ;  and,  among  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  discriminating  good  nature, 
by  which  the  private  conduct  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  is  distinguished,  there  are 
none  that  do  him  more  honour  than  his  prompt 
and  efficient  kindness  to  the  interesting  family 
that  the  son  of  Sheridan  has  left  behind  him. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
France,  when  an  immediate  invasion  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy,  the  Heir  Apparent,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  an  English  Prince,  came  forward  to 
make  an  offer  of  his  personal  service  to  the  coun- 
try. A  correspondence  upon  the  subject,  it  is  well 
known,  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  His  Royal 
Highness  addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Addington,  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  King.  It  has  been  some- 
times stated  that  these  letters  were  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  the  first  of  the  series 
was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Lord  Hutchinson. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Richardson,  which  took 
place  this  year,  was  felt  as  strongly  by  Sheridan  as 
any  thing  can  be  felt  by  those  who,  in  the  whirl 
of  worldly  pursuits,  revolve  too  rapidly  roimd 
Self,  to  let  any  thing  rest  long  upon  their  surface. 
With  a  fidelity  to  his  old  habits  of  unpunctuality, 
at  which  the  shade  of  Richardson  mi«»ht  have 
smiled,  he  arrived  too  late  at  Bagshot  for  the 
funeral  of  his  friend,  but  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  good-natured  clergyman  to  perform  the  ce- 
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rginony  ovier  again.     Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  gentle- 
man, whose  love  of  good-fellowship  and  wit  has 
made  him  the  welcome  associate  of  some  of  the 
brightest  men  of  his  day,  was  one  of  tlie  assist- 
ants at  this  singular  scene,  and  also  joined  in  the 
party   at  the  inn  at  Bedfont  afterwards,  where 
Sheridan,  it  is  said,  drained  tlie  "  Cup  of  Memory" 
to  his  friend,  till  he  found  oblivion  at  the  bottom. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  i8o3,  that  strange 
diversity  of  opinions,  into  which  the  two  leading 
parties  were  decomposed  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  given  way  to  new  varieties,  both  of 
cohesion  and  separation,  quite  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natural  affinities  of  tlie  ingredient^ 
concerned  in  them.     Mr.  Pitt,  upon  perceiving, 
in  those  to  whom  he  had  delegated  his  power^  an 
inclination   to  surround  themselves  with   such 
strength  from  the  adverse  ranks  as  would  enable 
them  to  contest  his  resumption  of  the  trust,  had 
gradually  withdrawn  the  sanction  which  he  at 
first  afforded  them,  and  taken  his  station  by  the 
side  of  the  other  two  partiils  in  opposition,  with- 
out, however,  encumbering  himself,  in  his  views 
upon  office,  with  either.     By  a  similar  movement, 
though  upon  different  principles,  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
Whigs,  who  had  begun  by   supporting  the  Mi- 
nistry against  the  strong   War-party   of  which 
Lord    Grcnville  and    Mr.     Windham  were  the 
leaders,  now  entered  into  close  co-operation  with 
this    new  Opposition,  and  seemed  inclined   to 
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forget  both  recent  and  ancient  differences  in,,  a 
combined  assault  upon  the  tottering  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Addington. 

The  only  parties,  perhaps,  that  acted  with  con- 
sistency through  these  transactions,  were  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  the  few  who  followed  him  on  one  side, 
and  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  on  the  other. 
The  support  which  the  former  had  given  to  the 
Ministry , — from  a  conviction  that  such  was  the 
true  policy  of  his  party, — he  persevered  in,  not- 
withstanding the  suspicions  it  drew  down  upon 
him,  to  the  last ;  and,  to  the  last,  deprecated  the 
connexion  with  the  Grenvilles,  as  entangling  his 
friends  in  the  same  sort  of  hollow  partnership, 
out  of  which  they  had  come  bankrupts  in  character 
and  confidence  before.'*'  In  like  manner,  it  must 
be  owned,  the  Opposition,  of  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville was  the  head,  held  a  course  direct  and  unde- 
viating  from  beginning  to  end.  Unfettered  by 
those  reservations  in  favour  of  Addington,  which 
so  long  embarrassed  the  movements  of  their  for- 
mer leader,  they  at  Jhce  started  in  opposition  to 
the  Peace  and  the  Ministry,  and,  with  not  only 

*  In  a  letter  written  this  year  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  t«> 
his  father,  there  is  the  following  passage  :— 

**  I  am  glad  you  intend  writing  to  Lord \  be  is  quite 

right  about  politics, — reprobates  the  idea  most  strongly  of 
any  nnion  with  the  Grenvilles,  etc.,  which,  he  says,  he  sees  is 
Fox's  leaning.  *  I  agreed  with  your  father  perfectly  on  the 
subject,  when  I  left  him  in  lown^  but  when  I  saw  Charles 
Ill's  Hill  J I  perceived  he  was  wrong  and  obstinate.'  '* 
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Jlr,  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  but  the  whole  people  of 
England,  against  them,  persievered  till  they  had 
ranged  all  these  several  parties  on  their  side  :  — - 
nor  was  it  altogether  without  reason  that  this 
party  afterwards  boasted  that,  if  any  abandonment 
of  principle  had  occurred  in  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  Whigs,  the  surrender  was 
assuredly  not  from  their -side.    * 

Early  in  the  year  i8o4>  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Elliot,  the  office  of  Receiver  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  had  been  held  by  that  nobleman, 
was  bestowed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  Mr. 
Sberidan,  "  as  a  trifling  proof  of  that  sincere 
friendship  His  Royal  Highness  had  always  pro- 
fessed and  felt  for  him  through  a  long  series  of 
years."  His  Royal  Highness  also  added,  in  the 
same  communication,  the  very  cordial  words,  '*  I 
wish  to  God  it  was    better  worth  your  accept- 


ance." 


The  following  letter  from  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  communicating  the  intelligence  of  this 
appointment,  shows  pretty  plainly  the  terms  on 
which  he  not  only  now  stood,  but  was  well  inclined 
to  continue,  with  that  Minister :  — 

"  George^Street,  Tuesday  evening. 
Dear  Sir, 
Gouyinced  as  I  am  of  the  sincerity  of  your  good 
will  towards  me,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  impertinent  in- 
trusion to  inform  you  that  the  Prince  has,  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  and  wholly  unsolicited,  been  pleased  to 
VOL.  ir.  i^ 
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appoint  roe  to  the  late  Lord  EQiot^s  situation  in  the 
Duchy  of  Gorawall.  I  feel  a  desire  to  communicate  this 
to  ^ou  myself,  because  I  feel  a  confidence  that  you  will 
be  glad  of  it.  It  has  been  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
have  exerted  my  humble  efforts  to  ser?e  the  Prince  with- 
out ever  accepting  the  slightest  obligation  from  him ; 
but^  in  the  present  case^  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  would  have  been  really  false  pride 
and  apparently  mischievous  affectation  to  hare  declined 
this  mai  k  of  Hb  Royal  Highnesses  confidence  and  faTOur. 
I  will  not  disguise  that,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  I  am 
greatly  gratified  at  this  event.  Had  it  been  the  result  of 
a  mean  and  subservient  devotion  to  the  Prince's  every 
wish  and  object,  I  could  neither  have  respected  the  gift, 
the  giver,  or  myself ;  but  when  I  consider  how  recently 
it  was  my,  misfortune  to  find  myself  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  stronger  than  my  attachment  to  him, 
wholly  to  risk  the  situation  I  held  in  his  confidence  and 
favour,  and  that  upon  a  subject  *  on  which  his  feelings 
were  so  eager  and  irritable,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  in- 
creased attention,  with  which  he  has  since  honoured  me, 
as  a  most  gratifying  demonstration  that  he  has  clearness  of 
judgment  and  firmness  of  spirit  to  distinguish  the  real 
friends  to  his  true  gloiy  and  interests,  from  the  mean 
and  mercernary  sycophants,  who  fear  and  abhor  that 
such  friends  should  be  near  him.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
me,  also,  that  this  appointment  ^ives  me  the  title  and 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Prince,  on  trying  occasions, 
openly  and  in  the  face  of  day,  and  puts  aside  the  mask  of 

*  The  offer  made  by  the  Prince  of  his  personal  service^  in 
i8o3, — on  which  occasion  Sheridan  coincided  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Addington  somewhat  more  than  was  agreeable  to  His 
~  Highness. 
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mystery  and  concealmeDt.  I  trust  I  need  not  add, 
that  whatever  small  portion  of  fair  iDflueuce  I  may  at 
any  time  possess  with  the  Prince,  it  shall  be  uniformly 
exerted  to  promote  those  feelings  of  duty  and  aflfection 
towards  their  Majesties,  which,  though  seemingly  in- 
terrupted by  adverse  circumstances,  I  am  sure  are  in  hki^^ 
heart  warm  and  unalterable — and,  as  far  as  I  may 
presume,  that  general  concord  throughout  his  illustrious 
family,  which  must  be  looked  to  by  every  honest  subject 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  public  strength  at  this  mo- 
mentous period.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 

respect  and  esteem, 

'*  Your  obedient  Servant, 

/*  U.  B.  Sheridan." 
''  Bight  Hon,  Henry  Addington''* 

• 
The  same  views  that  influenced  Mr.  Sheridan 

Lord  Moira,  and  others,  in  supporting  an  Ad- 
ministration which,  with  all  its  defects,  they  con- 
sidered preferable  to  a  relapse  into  the  hajdds  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  led  Mr.  Tierney,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  to  confer  upon  it  a  still  more  efficient 
sanction,  by  enrolling  himself  in  its  ranks  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  another  ornamentof  the  Whig  party, 
Mr.  Erskine,  was  on  the  point  of  following  in  the 
same  footsteps,  by  accepting,  from  Mr.  Addington, 
the  office  of  Attorney-General.  He  had,  indeed, 
proceeded  so  far  in  his  intention  as  to  submit  the 
overtures  of  the  Minister  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Prince,  in  a  letter  which  was  transmitted  to 
His  Royal  Highness  by  Sheridan.     The  answer  of 
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the  Prince,  conveyed  also  through  Sheridan,  while 
it  expressed  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
Erskine,  declined,  at  the  same  time,  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  either  his  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
the  office  of  Attorney -General,  if  offered  to  him 
under  the  present  circumstances.  His  Royal  High- 
ness also  added  the  expression  of  his  sincere  re- 
gret, that  a  proposal  of  this  nature  should  have 
heen  submitted  to  his  consideration  by  one,  of 
whose  attachment  and  fidelity  to  himself  he  was 
well,  convinced,  but  who  ought  to  have  felt,  from 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  and  persevered  in  by 
His  Royal  Highness,  that  he  was  the  very  last 
person  that  sf^ould  have  been  applied  to  for  either 
his  opinion  or  countenance  respecting  the  politi- 
cal conduct  or  connexions  of  any  public  character, 
— especially  of  one  so  intimately  connected  with 
him,  and  belonging  to  his  family. 

If,  at  any  time,  Sheridan  had  entertained  the 
idea  of  associating  himself,  by  office,  with  the 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Addington,  (and  proposals  to  this 
eflfect  were,  it  is  certain,  made  to  him,)  his  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  feelings  as  prompted 
this  answer  to  Mr.  Erskine  would,  of  course,  have 
been  sufficient  to  divert  him  from  the  intention. 

The  following  document,  which  I  have  found, 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  which  was  intended, 
apparently,  for  publicatio{i  in  the  newspapers, 
contains  some  particulars  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  party  at  this  time,  which,  coming 


* 
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from  such  a  source ,  may  be  considered  as  au- 
thentic :• — 

"  State  op  Parties. 

^'  Among  the  various  rumours  of  Coalitions,  or  at* 
templed  Coalitions,  we  have  already  expressed  our  dis- 
belief in  that  reported  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
Grenville-Windhamites  and  Mr.  Fox.  At  least,  if  it  was 
ever  in  negotiation,  we  have  reason  to  think  it  received 
an  early  check,  arising  from  a  strong  party  of  the  Old 
Opposition  protesting  against  it.  The  account  of  this 
ti'ansaction^  as  whispered  in  the  political  circles,  is  as 
follows :  — 

**  In  consequence  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  Old  Opposition  being  sounded  on  the 
subject,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Norfolk-House  ;  when  it 
was  determined,  with  very  few  dissentient  voices,  to 
present  a  friendly  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Fox,  stating  the  manifold  reasons  which  obviously  pre- 
sented themselves  against  such  a  procedure,  both  as 
affecting  Character  and  Party.  It  was  urged  that  the 
present  Ministers  had,  on  the  score  of  innovation  on  the 
Constitution,  given  the  Whigs  no  pretence  for  complaint 
whatever  5  and,  as  to  their  alleged  incapacity,  it  re- 
mained to  be  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  com- 
roitling  errors  and  producing  miscarriages,  equal  to 
those  which  had  marked  *  the  councils  of  their  prede- 
cessors, whom  the  measure  in  question  was  expressly 
calculated  to  replace  in  power.  At  such  a  momentous 
crisis,  therefore,  waving  all  considerations  of  past  poli- 
tical provocation,  to  attempt,  by  the  strength  and 
combination  of  party,  to  expel  the  Ministers  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's choice,  and  to  force  into  his  closet  those  whom 
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tbe  Whigs  ought  to  be  the  first  to  rejoice  that  he  had 
excluded  from  it,  was  stated  to  be  a  proceeding  which 
would  assuredly  revolt  the  public  feeling,  degrade  the 
character  of  Parliament,  and  produce  possibly  incalcu- 
lable mischief  to  the  country. 

*'  We  understand  that  Mr.  Fox's  reply  was,  that  he 
w6uld  never  take  any  political  step  against  the  wishes 
and  advice  of  the  majority  of  his  old  friends. 

*'  The  paper  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  lir* 
Erskioc,  and  to  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Fox  by  His 
Grace  of  Norfolk,  on  the  day  His  Majesty  was  pronoun- 
ced to  be  recovered  from  his  first  illness.  Rumour  places 
among  the  supporters  of  this  measure  the  written  autho- 
rity of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
with  the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Erskine,  Sheridan,  Shum, 
Gurwen,  Western,  Brogden,  and  a  long  et  cceiera.  It 
is  said  also  that  the  Prince's  sanction  had  been  preyious- 
]y  given  to  the  Duke,  — His  Royal  Highness  deprecating 
all  Party-struggle,  at  a  moment  when  the  defence  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  Britons  ought  to  be  the  single  sentiment 
that  should  fill  the  public  mind. 

"  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  above  being  strictly  ac- 
curate ;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.'' 

The  illness  of  the  King,  referred  to  in  this  pa- 
per, had  been  first  publjcly  announced  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  was  for  some  time  con- 
sidered of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  arrangements 
were  actually  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Regency.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  now  formed  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  Carlton-House 
and  the  Minister,  took,  of  course,  a  leading  part 
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in  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  such  a  measure. 
It  appearl,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Prince  and  another  person,  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  were  at  one  moment 
not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  rumour  of  an  intention 
to  associate  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Queen  in 
the  Regency.  Mr.'  Fox,  however,  begs  of  Sheri- 
dan to  tranquillize  their  minds  on  this  point  2 — 
the  intentions  (he  adds)  of  "  the  Doctor,"  *  though 
bad  enough  in  all  reason,  do  not  go  to  such  lengths ; 
and  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  from  any  other 
quarter,  could  be  easily  defeated. 

Within  about  two  months  from  the  date  of  the 
Remonstrance,  which,  according  to  a  statement 
already  given,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Fox  by  his 
brother  Whigs,  one  of  the  consequences  which  it 
prognosticated  from  the  connexion  of  their  party 
with  the  Grenvilles  took  place,  in  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Addington  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
power. 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  thus  taking  upon 
himself,  almost  single-handed,  the  government 
of  the  country  at  such  an  awful  crisis,  was,  he 

*  To  the  infliction  of  this  nickname  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, Sheridan  -was,  in  no  small  degree,  accessory,  by 
applying  to  those  who  disapproved  of  his  administration,  and 
yet  gave  no  reasons  for  their  disapprobation,  the  well-known 

lines, — 

"  I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 

And  why,  I  cannot  tell; 

But  this  I  know  full  well, 

1  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 


i 
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soon  perceived,  not  shared  by  the  public.  A  ge- 
neral expectation  had  prevailed  that  the  three 
great  Parties,  which  had  lately  been  encamped 
together  on  the  field  of  Opposition,  would  have 
each  sent  its  Chiefs  into  the  public  councils,  and 
thus  formed  such  a  Congress  of  power  and  talent 
as  the  difTiculties  of  the  empire,  in  that  trying 
moment,  demanded.  This  hope  had  been  fms- 
trated  by  the  repugnance  of  the  King  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  the  too  ready  facilitr  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
given  way  to  iL  Not  only,  indeed,  in  his  tmdig- 
nkfied  eagerness  for  office,  did  he  sacrifice  withoat 
stipulation  the  important  question  which,  but 
two  years  before,  had  been  made  the  sine  qua  non 
of  bis  services,  but,  in  yielding  so  readily  to  the 
Royal  prejudices  against  his  rival,  he  gave  a 
sanction  to  that  unconstitutional  principle  of  ex- 
clusion, *  which,  if  thus  acted  upon  by  the  party- 

*  '*  This  principle  of  personal  exclusion  (said  Lord  Gren- 
▼ille)  i&  one  of  \vhich  I  never  can  approve,  becanse^  in- 
dependently of  its  operation  to  prevent  Parliament  and  the 
people  frDin  enjoying  ihe  Administration  they  desired,  and 
^Lich  it  ^as  their  particular  interest  to  have,  it  tends  to 
C6tabli!»h  a  dangerous  precedent,  that  would  afford  too  much 
opportunity  of  private  pique  against  the  public  interest.  I, 
for  one,  therefore,  refused  to  connect  myself  Tvith  any  one 
argument  that  should  sanction  that  principle ;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, every  man  who  accepted  office  under  that  Administra- 
tion is,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
responsible  for  its  character  and  construction,  and  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  founded." 

Speech  of  Lord  Grenvillc  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Damley 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill,  Feb.  i5,  i8o5. 


^ 
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feelings  of  the  Monarch,  would  soon  narrow  the 
Throne  into  the  mere  nucleus  of  a  favoured  faction. 
In  allowing,  too,  his  friends  and  partisans  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  this  exclusive  Ministry  on  the 
King,  he  but  repeated  the  indecorum  of  which 
he  had  been  guitly  in  1802.  For  having  at  that 
time  made  use  of  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Monarch  as  a  pretext  for  his  manner  of  quit- 
ting office,  he  now  employed  the  political  preju- 
dices of  the  same  personage,  as  an  equally  con- 
venient  excuse  for  his  manner  of  returning  to  it. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
upon  the  Additional  Force  Bill, — the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  seems  to  have  spoken  during 
the  present  year, — will  show  that  the  rarity  of 
his  displays  was  not  owing  to  any  failure  of  power, 
but  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  increasing  involve- 
ment of  his  circumstances,  which  left  no  time  for 
the  thought  and  preparation  that  all  his  public 
efforts  required. 

Mr.  Pitt  had,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  condescended  to  call  to  his  aid  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Addington,  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
and  other  members  of  that  Administration  which 
liad  withered  away,  but  a  few  months  before, 
under  the  blight  of  his  sarcasm  and  scorn.  In 
alluding  to  this  Coalition,  Sheridan  says, — 

'^  The  Right  Honourable  Genlleman  went  into  office 
alone; — but,  lest  the  government  should  become  too 
full  of  vigour  from  his  support,  he  thought  proper  to 
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beckon  back  some  of  tbe  weakness  of  the  former  admi- 
nistration. He,  I  suppose,  thought  that  the 'Ministry 
became,  from  bis  support,  like  spirits  above  proof,  and 
required  to  be  diluted  ;  that,  like  gold  refined  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  would  be  unfit  for  use  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  alloy  j  that  the  administration  would  be  too 
brilliant^  and  dazzle  the  House,  unless  he  called  back  a 
certain  part  of  the  mist  and  fog  of  the  last  administra- 
tion to  render  it  tolerable  to  the  eye.  As  to  the  great 
change  made  in  the  Ministry  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself,  I  would  ask^  does 
he  imagine  that  he  came  back  to  office  with  the  same 
estimation  that  he  left  it?  lam  sure  he  is  much  mis- 
taken if  he  fancies  that  he  did.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  retired  from  office  because,  as  was  stated, 
he  could  not  carry  an  important  question,  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics j  and  in  going  out  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  off  the 
sacred  veil  of  Majesty,  describing  his  Sovereign  as  the 
only  person  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. After  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  retire- 
ment, he  advised  the  Catholics  to  look  to  no  one  bbt 
him  for  the  attainment  of  their  rights,  and  cautiously 
to  abstain  from  forming  a  connection  with  any  other 
person.  But  how  does  it  appear,  now  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Geptleman  is  returned  to  office?  He  de- 
cUnes  to  perform  his  promise  ;  and  has  received,  as  his 
colleagues  in  office,  those  who  are  pledged  to  resist  the 
measure.  Does  not  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
then  feel  that  he  comes  back  to  office  with  a  character 
degraded  by  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge,  given  to 
a  great  and  respectable  body  of  the  people,  upon  a  par- 
ticular and  momentous  occasion  ?  Does  the  Right  Ho- 
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nourable  Gentleman  imagine  either  that  he  returns  to 
office  with  the  same  character  for  political  wisdom,  after 
the  description  which  he  gave  of  the  talents  and  capa- 
city of  his  predecessors,  and  after  having  shown,  by 
his  own  actions,  that  his  description  was  totally  un- 
founded ?  " 

In  alluding  to  Lord  Melville's  appointment  to 
the  Admiralty,  he  says, — 

*'  But  then,  I  am  told,  there  is  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  — '  Do  you  forget  the  leader  of  the  grand 
Catamaran  project  ?  Are  you  not  aWareof  the  important 
change  in  that  department,  and  the  advantage  the  coun- 
try is  likely  to  derive  from  that  change  ?'  Why,  I 
answer,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions the  Noble  Lord  has  to  preside  over  the  Admiralty; 
but  I  do  know,  that  if  I  were  to  judge  of  him  from  the 
kind  of  capacity  he  evinced  while  Minister  of  War,  I 
should  entertain  little  hopes  of  him.  If,  however,  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  should  say  to  me,  '  Where 
else  would  you  put  that  Noble  Lord,  would  you  have 
him  appointed  War-Minister  again  ?'  I  should  say.  Oh 
no,  by  no  means,  — I  remember  too  well  the  expedi- 
tions to  Toulon,  to  Quiberon,  to  Corsica,  and  to  Hol- 
land, the  responsibility  for  e«ich  of  which  the  Noble 
Lord  took  on  himself,  entirely  releasing  from  any  re- 
sponsibility the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Secretary 
at  War.  I  also  remember  that  which,  although  so 
glorious  to  our  arms  in  the  result,  I  still  shall  call  a  most 
unwarrantable  project, — the  expedition  to  Egypt.  It 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  Noble  Lord  was  so  unfit  for  the 
military  department,  the  naval  was  the  proper  place  for 
him.     Perhaps  there  were  people  who  would  adopt  this 
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vrhimsical  reasoniDg.  I  remember  a  story  told  re- 
specting Mr.  Garrick,  who  was  once  applied  to  by  an 
eccentric  Scotchman,  to  introduce  a  production  of  his 
on  the  stage.  This  Scotchman  was  such  a  good-humoor- 
ed  fellow,  that  he  was  called  *•  Honest  Johnny  M^Cree* 
Johnny  wrote  four  acts  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  showed 
to  Mr.  Garrick,  who  dissuaded  him  from  finishing  it; 
telling  him  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  that  wayj  so 
Johnny  abandoned  the  tragedy,  and  set  about  writing  a 
comedy.  When  this  was  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  who  found  it  to  be  still  more  exceptionable  than 
the  tragedy,  and  of  course  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
bring  it  forward  on  the  stage.  This  surprised  poor 
Johnny,  and  he  remonstrated.  *■  Nay,  now>  David 
(  said  Johnny  ),  did  you  not  tell  me  that  my  talents  did 
not  lie  in  tragedy  ?'  — '  Yes  (replied  Garrick),  but  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  they  lay  in  comedy.' —  *Then  (ex- 
claimed Johnny  ),  gin  they  dinna  lie  there,  where  the 
de*il  dittha  lie,  mon  ?'  Unless  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  has  the  same  reasoning  in  his  mind  as 
Johnny  M'Cree,  he  cannot  possibly  suppose  that  his 
incapacity  for  the  direction  of  the  War-department  ne- 
cessarily qualifies  him  for  the  Presidency  of  the  NaTal. 
Perhaps,  if  the  Noble  Lord  be  told  that  he  has  no  talents 
for  the  latter,  his  Lordship  may  exclaim  witli  honest 
Johnny  M'Cree,  *  Gin  they  dinna  lie  there,  where  the 
(le'il  dittha  lie,  mon?' 


»*i » 


On  the  loth  of  May,  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, by  Lord  Grenyille  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons.     A 
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few  days  before  the  debate,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  letter,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  made 
the  medium  of  a  communication  from  Carlton- 
House,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  Mr. 
Fox  from  presenting  the  Petition. 

*'  Dear  Shebioan, 

^*  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  till  last  night. 

''  I  did,  on  Thursday,  consent  to  be  the  presenter  oi^ 
the  Catholic  Petition,  at  the  request  of  the  delegates, 
and  had  further  con?ersation  on  the  subject  with  them 
at  Lord  Grenville's  yesterday  morning.  Lord  Gren?ille 
also  consented  to  present  the  Petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords. — Now,  therefore,  any  discussion  on  (his  part  of 
the  subject  would  be  too  late  j  but  I  will  fairly  own, 
that,  if  it  were  not,  I  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  doing 
the  public  act,  which,  of  all  others,  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  to  perform.  No  past 
event  in  my  political  life  ever  did,  and  no  future  one 
ever  can,  give  me  such  pleasure. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  know  how  painful  it  would  be  to 
me  to  disobey  any  command  of  His  Royal  Hi|)^ness's, 
or  even  to  act  in  any  manner  that  might  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  not  sorry  that  your  intimation  came  too  late.  —  I 
shall  endeavour  to  sec  the  Prince  to-day ;  but,  if  I  should 
fail,  pray,  take  care  that  he  knows  how  things  stand 
before  we  meet  at  dinner,  lest  any  conversation  there 
should  appear  to  come  upon  him  by  surprise. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Arlington-Street,  Sunday.  "  C.  J.  F." 

It  would  be  rash,  without  some  further  insight 
into  the  circumstances  pf  this  singular  interfe— 
VOL.  ir.  3i 
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rence,  to  eater  into  any  speculations  with  respect 
to  its  nature  or  motives,  or  to  proDOunce  how  far 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  justified  in  being  the  instrument 
of  it.  But  on  the  share  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  trans- 
action, such  suspension  of  opinion  is  unnecessary. 
We  have  here  his  simple  and  honest  words  before 
us, — and  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  sincerity  from 
which  even  Princes  might  take  a.  lesson  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Place 
does  not  always  imply  Power,  and  that,  in  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  other  able  men  of  tbe 
day,  he  had  but  created  an  Opposition  as  much 
too  strong  for  the  Government,  as  the  Government 
itself  was  too  weak  for  the  country.  The  humi- 
liating resource  to  which  he  was  driven,  in  trying, 
as  a  tonic,  the  reluctant  alliance  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, — the  abortiveness  of  his  effort  to  avert 
the  fall  of  his  old  friend.  Lord  Melville,  and  the 
fatality  of  ill  luck  that  still  attended  his  exertions 
against  France, — all  concurred  to  render  this  reign 
of  the  once  powerful  Minister  a  series  of  humi- 
liations, shifts,  and  disasters^  unlike  his  former 
proud  period  in  every  thing,  but  ill  success.  The 
powerful  Coalition  opposed  to  him  already  had  a 
prospect  of  carrying  by  storm  the  post  which  he 
occupied,  when,  by  his  death,  it  was  surrendered, 
without  parley,  into  their  hands. 

The  Administration  that  succeeded,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.   Fox,  bore  a 
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resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Brass  of  Gorintb, 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  variety  of  the  metals  brought 
together,  tlian  in  the  perfection  of  the  compound 
that  resulted  from  their  fusion.  *  There  were 
comprised  in  it,  indeed,  not  only  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  leading  chiefs,  but  those  Whigs 
who  differed  witii  them  both  under  the  Addington 
Ministry,  and  the  Addingtons  that  differed  with 
them  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
With  this  last  anomalous  addition  to  the  mis- 
cellany the  influence  of  Sheridan  is  mainly  charge- 
able. Having,  for  some  time  past,  exerted  all 
his  powers  of  management  to  bring  about  a  coa- 
lition between  Carlton-House  and  Loixl  Sidmouth, 
he  had  been  at  length  so  successful^  that,  upon 
the  formation  of  the  present  Ministry,  it  was  the 
express  desire  of  the  Prince  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
should  constitute  a  part  of  it.  To  the  same  un- 
lucky influence,  too,  is  to  be  traced  the  very 
questionable  measure  (notwithstanding  the  gTeat 
learning  and  ability  with  which  it  was  defended) 
of  introducing  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Ellenho- 
rough,  into  the  Cabinet. 

As  to  Sheridan's  own  share  in   the  arrange- 


*  See  io  the  Annual  Register  of  1806  some  able  remarks 
upon  Coalitions  in  general,  as  well  as  a  temperate  defence  of 
this  Coalition  in  particular, — for  which  that  work  is,  I  sus- 
pect, indebted  to  a  hand  such  as  has  not  often,  since  the  time 
of  Burke,  enriched  its  pages. 


^ 
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ments,  it  was,  no  doubt,  expected  by  hira  that 
be  should  now  be  included  among  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Fox, 
at  the  head  of  a  purely  Whig  ministry,  would 
have  so  far  considered  the  services  of  his  ancient 
ally,  and  the  popularity  still  attached  to  his  name 
through  the  country,  as  to  confer  upon  him  this 
mark  of  distinction  and  confidence.  But  there 
were  other  interests  to  be  consulted; — and  the 
undisguised  earnestness  with  which  Sheridan  had 
opposed  the  union  of  his  party  with  the  Gren* 
yilles,  left  him  but  little  supererogation  of  ser^* 
vices  to  expect  in  that  quarter.  Some  of  his 
nearest  friends,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
entreated,  as  I  understand,  in  the  most  anxious 
manner,  that  he  would  not  accept  any  such  of^ 
fice  as  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  for  the  re- 
sponsibility and  business  of  which  they  knew  his 
habits  so  wholly  unfitted  hira, — but  that,  if  ex- 
cluded by  his  colleagues  from  the  distinction  of 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  should  decline  all  office 
whatsoever,  and  take  his  chance  in  a  friendly 
independence  of  them.  But  the  time  was  now 
past  when  he  could  afford  to  adopt  this  policy, — 
the  emoluments  of  a  place  were  too  necessary  to 
him  to  be  rejected; — and,  in  accepting  the  same 
office  that  had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  Re- 
gency arrangements  of  1 789,  he  must  have  felt, 
with  no  small  degree  of  mortifi cation »  how  'sta- 
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tionary  all  his  efforts,  since  then,  had  left  him, 
and  what  a  blank  was  thus  made  of  all  his  ser- 
vices in  the  interval. 

The  period  of  this  Ministry,  connected  witli 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  brief,  and,  in  some 
respects,  far  from  laudable,  was  distinguished  by 
two  measures, — the  Plan  of  Limited  Service,  and 
the  Resolution  for  the  Abolition  of  the^  Slave- 
Trade, — which  will  long  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  those  concerned  in  them.  The  motion 
'  of  Mr.  Fox  against  the  Slave-Trade  was  the  last 
he  ever  made  in  Parliament; — and  the  same  sort 
of  melancholy  admiration  that  Pliny  expresses,  in 
speaking  of  a  beautiful  picture,  the  painter  of 
which  had  died  in  finishing  it, — "  dolor  manusj 
dum  id  ageret,  abreptce,** — comes  naturally  over 
our  hearts  in  thinking  of  the  last,  glorious  work, 
to  which  this  illustrious  statesman,  in  dying,  set 
his  hand. 

Though  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  Mr.  Fox  refused  to  see  Sheridan  in  his  last 
illness,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  those  appearances 
of  alienation  or  reserve,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  past  observable  in  the  former,  continued  to 
throw  a  restraint  over  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  to  the  last.  It  is  a  proof,  however,  of  the 
absence  of  any  serious  grounds  for  this  distrust, 
that  Sheridan  was  the  person  selected  by  the  re- 
latives of  Mr.  Fox  to  preside  over  and  direct  the 
arrangements  of  the  funeral,  and  that  he  put  the 
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lasty  solemn  seal  to  their  long  intimacy,  by  fol- 
lowing his  friend,  as  mourner,  to  the  grave. 

The  honour  of  representing  the  city  of  West- 
minster in  Parliament  had  been,  for  some  time, 
one  of  the  dreams  of  Sheridan's  ambition.  It  was 
suspected,  indeed, — I  know  not  with  what  justice, 
•—that  in  advising  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  about  the  year  1800,  to  secede  from  public 
life  altogether,  he  was  actuated  by  a  wish  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  representation  of  Westminster, 
and  had  even  already  set  on  foot  some  private 
negotiations  towards  that  object.  Whatever 
grounds  there  may  have  been  for  this  suspicion, 
the  strong  wish  that  he  felt  on  the  subject  had 
long  been  sufficiently  known  to  his  colleagues; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  appeared,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  the  public,  that  he  was  the 
person  naturally  pointed  out  as  most  fit  to  be  his 
parliamentary  successor.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
no  slight  degree  of  disappointment  he  discovered, 
that  the  ascendancy  of  Aristocratic  influence  was, 
as  usual,  to  prevail^  and  that  the  young  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  would  be  supported 
by  the  Government  in  preference  to  him.  It  is 
but  right,  liowever,  in  justice  to  the  Ministry,  to 
state,  that  the  neglect  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  treated  him  on  this  occasion, — particularly 
in  not  apprising  him  of  their  decision  in  favour 
ofl^rd  Percy,  sufficiently  early  to  save  hifai  from 
^^^^HHiation  of  a  fruitless  attempt, — is  proved, 
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by  the  following  letters,  to  have  originated  in  a 
double  misapprehension,  by  which,  while  Sheri- 
dan, on  one  side,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Mi- 
nisters would  favour  his  pretensions,  the  Minis- 
ters, on  the  other,  were  induced  to  think  that  he 
had  given  up  all  intentions  of  being  a  candidate. 

The  first  letter  is  addressed  to  the  gentleman 
(one  of  Sheridan's  intimate  friends)  who  seems  to 
have  been,  unintentionally,  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
take on  both  sides. 

"  Dear ,  Somerset-Place ,  September  1 4 . 

"  You  must  have  seen  by  inj  manner,  yesterday,  how 
much  I  was  surprised  and  hurt  at  learning,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Lord  Grenville  had,  many  days  previous  to 
Mr.  Fox's  death,  decided  to  support  Lord  Percy  on  the 
expected  vacancy  for  Westminster,  and  that  you  had 
since  been  the  active  agent  in  the  canvass  actually  com- 
menced. I  do  not  like  to  think  I  have  grounds  to  com- 
plain or  change  my  opinion  of  any  friend,  without  being 
very  explicit,  and  openingmy  mind,  without  resei've,  on 
such  a  subject.  I  must  frankly  declare,  that  I  think 
you  have  brought  ;fOurself  and  me  into  a  very  unpleasant 
dilemma .  You  seemed  to  say,  last  night,  that  you  had  not 
lyceri  apprised  of  my  intention  to  offer  for  Westminster 
on  the  apprehended  vacancy.  I  am  confident  you  have 
acted  under  that  impression ;  but  I  must  impute  to  you 
either  great  inattention  to  what  fell  from  me  in  our  last 
conversation  on  the  subject,  or  great  inaccuracy  of  re- 
collection ;  for  I  solemnly  protest  I  considered  you  as 
the  individual  most  distinctly  apprised,  that  at  this 
moment  to  succeed  that  gres^t  man  and  revered  friend  in 
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WestiniDster,  should  the  fatal  erent  take  place,  would 
be  the  highest  object  of  mj  ambition;  —  for,  in  that 
confersation  I  thanked  you  expressly  for  informing  roe 
that  Lord  Grenville  had  said  to  yourself,  upon  Lord 
Percy  being  suggested  to  him,  that  he.  Lord  Grenville, 
'  would  decide  on  noUiing  until  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been 
spoken  lo^  and  his  intentions  known^  or  words  pre- 
cisely to  that  cflTect.  I  expressed  my  grateful  sense  of 
Lord  Grcnville*s  attention,  and  said,  that  it  would  con- 
firm me  in  my  intention  of  making  no  application, 
however  hopeless  myself  respecting  Mr.  Fox,  while  life 
remained  with  him,  —  and  these  words  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville you  allowed  last  night  to  have  been  so  stated  to 
me,  though  not  as  a  message  from  his  Lordship.  Since 
that  time  I  think  we  have  not  happened  to  meet ;  at 
least,  sure  I  am,  we  have  had  no  conversation  on  tlie 
subject.  Having  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  GrenTille^s 
honour  add  sincerity,  I  must  be  confident  that  he  must 
have  had  another  impression  made  on  his  mind  re- 
specting my  wishes  before  I  was  entirely  passed  by.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  offering  myself  was  imme- 
diately to  entitle  me  to  the  support  of  Government  j  but 
1  do  mean  to  say,  that  my  pretensions  were  entitled  to 
consideration,  before  that  support  was  offered  to  another 
without  tlie  slightest  notice  taken  of  me,  —  the  more 
especially  as  the  words  of  Lord  Grenville,  reported  by 
you  to  me,  had  been  stated  by  me  to  many  friends  as 
ray  reliance  and  justification  in  not  following  their 
advice  by  making  a  direct  application  to  Government. 
I  pledged  myself  to  them  that  Lord  Grenville  would  not 
prombe  the  support  of  Government  till  my  intentions 
had  been  asked,  and  I  quoted  your  authority  for  domg 
so  :  I  never  heard  a  syllable  of  that  support  being  pro- 
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mised  to  Lord  Percy  until  frotn  you  on  the  evening  of 
Mr.  Fox's  death.  Did  I  ever  authorise  you  to  inform 
Lord  Grenvilie  that  I  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  offering 
myself?  These  are  points  vrhich  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  honour  of  all  parlies,  should  be  amicably  explained  < 
I  therefore  prbpose,  as  the  shortest  Way  of  effecting 
it^  —  wishing  you  not  to  consider  this  letter  as  in  any 
degree  confidenlial^  — '  t^at  my  statements  in  this  letter 
may  be  submitted  to  any  two  common  friends,  or  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  alone,  and  let  it  be  ascertained  where 
the  error  has  arisen,  for  error  is  all  I  complain  of;  and, 
with  regard  to  Lord  Grenvilie,  I  desire  distinctly  to 
say,  that  I  feel  myself  indebted  for  the  fairness  and 
kindness  of  his  intentions  towards  me.  My  disap- 
pointment of  the  protection  of  Government  may  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  the  friends  I  am  pledged  to,  should 
I  retire  ;  but  I  must  have  it  understood  whether  or  not 
I  deceived  .them,  when  I  led  them  to  expect  that  1  should 
have  that  support. 

**  I  hope  to  remain 

*'  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  R.  B.  Sberidan. 
*'  The  sooner  the  reference  I  propose  the  better." 

The  second  letter,  which  is  still  further  expla- 
natory of  the  misconception,  was  addressed  by 
Sheridan  to  Lord  Grenvilie  : 

^'  Mr  DEAR  Lord, 
"  Since  1  had  the  honour  of  Your  Lordship's  letter,  I 

have  received  one  from  Mr. ,  in  which,  I  am  sorry 

to  observe,  he  is  silent  as  to  my  offer  of  meeting,  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not  so  report  a  conversation  with  your 
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Lordsbip  as  to  impress  on  my  mind  a  belief  that  my 
pretensions  would  be  considered,  before  the  support  of 
Goyerninent  should  be  pledged  elsewhere.  Instead  of 
this,  he  not  only  does  not  admit  the  precise  words 
quoted  by  me,  but  does  not  state  what  he  allows  he  did 
say.  If  he  denies  that  he  evi^  gave  me  reason  to  adopt 
the  belief  I  have  stated,  be  it  ao;,  but  the  only  stipu- 
lation I  have  made  is  that  we  should  come  to  an  explicit 
understanding  on  this  subject, — not  with  a  view  to  quot- 
ing words  or  repeating  names,  but  that  the  misappre- 
hension, whatever  it  was,  may  be  so  admitted  as  not  to 
leave  me  under  an  unmerited  degree  of  discredit  and 

disgrace.     Mr. certainly  never  encouraged  me  to 

stand  for  Westminster,  but,  on  the  contrary^  advised  me 
to  support  Lord  Percy,  which  made  me  the  more  mark 
at  the  time  the  fairness  with  which  I  thought  he  apprised 
rnc  of  the  preference  my  pretensions  were  likely  to  re- 
ceive in  your  Lordship^s  consideration. 

**  Unquestionably  your  Lordship's  recollection  of  what 

passed  between  Mr. and  yourself  must  be  just  j  and 

were  it  no  more  than  what  you  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  Lord  Ilov^ick,  I  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  attention ; 

but  what  has  astonished  me  is,  that  Mr. should 

ever  have  informed  your  Lordship,  as  he  admits  he  did^ 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  offering  myself.  This  natu- 
rally must  have  put  from  your  mind  whatever  degree 
of  disposition  was  there  to  have  made  a  preferable  ap- 
plication to  me;  and  Lord  Howick's  answer  to  your 
question,  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  friendly 

remonstrance,  must  have  confirmed  Mr. *s  report. 

But  allow  mc  to  suppose  that  I  had  myself  seen  your 
Lordship,  and  that  you  had  explicitly  promised  me  the 
support  of  Government,  and  had  afterwards  sent  for  me 
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and  informed  me  that  it  was  at  all  an  object  to  you  that 
I  should  give  way  to  Lord  Percy,  I  assure  you,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  should  cheerfully  have  with- 
drawn myself,  and  applied  every  interest  I  possessed 
as  your  Lordship  should  have  directed. 

^^  All  I  request  is,  that  what  passed  between  me  and 
Mr. may  take  an  intelligible  shape  before  any  com- 
mon friend,  or  before  your  Lordship.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  a  preliminary  due  to  my  own  honour,  and  what 
he  ought  not  to  evade." 

The  Address  which  he  delivered,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  declining  the  offer  of 
support  which  many  of  the  electors  still  pressed 
upon  him,  contains  some  of  those  touches  of  per- 
sonal feeling  which  a  biographer  is  more  particu- 
larly bound  to  preserve.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox, 
he  said, — 

^  ^  It  is  true  there  have  been  occasions  upon  which  I 
have  differed  with  him — painful  recollections  of  tlMs  most 
painful  moments  of  my  political  life !  Nor  were  there 
wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  represent  these  differ- 
ences as  a  departure  from  the  homage  which  his  supe- 
rior mind,  though  unclaimed  by  him,  was  entitled  to, 
and  from  the  allegiance  of  friendship  which  our  hearts 
all  swore  to  him.  But  never  was  the  genuine  and  con- 
fiding texture  of  his  soul  more  manifest  than  on  such 
occasions  :  he  knew  that  nothing  on  earth  could  detach 
me  from  htm;  and  he  resented  insinuations  against  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  a  friend,  which  he  would  not 
have  noticed  had  they  been  pointed  against  himself. 
With  such  a  man  to  have  batded  in  the  cause  of  genuine 
liocrty, — with  such  a  man  to  have  struggled  against  the 
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inroads  of  oppression  and  corroption — ^withsuch  an  exam- 
ple before  me,  to  have  to  boast  that  I  never  in  my  life  gave 
one  vote  in  Parliament  that  was  not  on  the  side  .of 
freedom,  is  the  congratulation  that  attends  the  retraj^ieci 
of  my  public  life.  His  friendship  was  the  pride  and 
honour  of  my  days.  I  never,  fb^ one  moment,  regretted 
to  share  with  him  the  diflicaltiesi  the  calumnies,  and 
sometimes  even  the  dangers, -that  attended  an  honourable 
course.  A nd  now,  rcvievring  my  past  political  life,  were 
the  option  possible  that  I  should  retread  the  path,  I 
solemnly  and  deliberately  declare  that  I  would  prefer  to 
pursue  the  same  course;  to  bear  up  under  the  same 
pressure ;  to  abide  by  the  same  principles ;  and  remain 
by  his  side,  an  exile  from  power,  dbtinction,  and  emo- 
lument, rather  than  be  at  this  moment  a  splendid 
example  of  successful  servility  or  prosperous  apostacy, 
though  clothed  with  power,  honour,  titles,  gorged  with 
sinecures,  and  lord  of  hoards  obtained  from  the  plunder 
of  the  people." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Address  he  thus  al- 
ludes, with  evidently  a  deep  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, to  the  circumstances  that  had  obliged  him 
to  decline  the  honour  now  proposed  to  him: — 

'*  Illiberal  warnings  have  been  held  out,  most  unau- 
thoritatively  I  know,  that  by  persevering  in  the  present 
contest  I  may  risk  my  official  situation  ^  and  if  I  retire,  I 
am  avvare  that  minds,  as  coarse  and  illiberal,  may  assign 
the  dread  of  that  as  my  motive.  To  such  insinuations  I 
shall  scorn  to  make  any  other  reply  than  a  reference  to 
the  whole  of  my  past  political  career.  I  consider  it  as 
no  boast  to  say,  that  any  one  who  has  struggled  through 
such  a  portion  of  life  as  I  have,  without  obtaining  an 
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office,  is  not  likely  to  abandou  his  principles  to  retain 
one  when  acquired .  If  riches  do  not  give  independence, 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  very  rich  is  to  have  been 
usedto  be  very  poor.  But  independence  is  not  allied  to 
wealth,  to  birth,  to  rank^  to  power,  to  titles,  or  to 
honour.  Independence  is  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  tt 
is  no  where.  On  llib  ground  were  I  to  decline  the 
contest,  I  should  scorn  the  imputation  &at  should  bring 
the  purity  of  my  purpose  into  doubt.  No  Minister  can 
expect  to  find  in  me  a  servile  vassal.  No  Minister  can 
expect  from  me  the  abandonment  of  any  principle  I  have 
avowed,  or  any  |>ledge  I  have  given.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  hitherto  shrunk  in  place  from  opinions  I  have 
maintained  while  in  opposition.  Did  there  exist  a  Mi- 
nister of  a  different  cast  from  any  I  know  in  being,  were 
he  to  attempt  to  exact  from  me  a  different  conduct,  my 
office  should  be  at  hb  service  to-morrow.  Such  a  Mi- 
nistry might  stinp  me  of  my  situation,  in  some  respects 
of  considerable  emolument,  but  be  could  not  strip  me  of 
the  proud  conviction  that  I  was  right  3  he  could  not  strip 
nie  of  my  own  self-esteem ;  he  could  not  strip  me,  I 
think,  of  some  portion  of  the  conGdence  and  good  opi- 
nion of  the  people.  But  I  am  noticing  the  calumnious 
threat  I  allude  to  more  than  it  deserves.  There  can  be 
no  peril,  I  venture  to  assert,  under  the  present  Govern- 
ment, in  the  free  exercise  of  discretion,  such  as  belongs 
to  the  present  question.  I  therefore  disclaim  the  merit 
of  putting  any  thing  to  hazard.  If  I  have  missed  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  all  the  support  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  had  on  the  present  occasion,  from  a  very 
scrupulous  delicacy,  which  I  think  became  and  was  in- 
cumbent upon  mc,  but  which  I  by  no  means  conceive  to 
have  been  a  fit  rule  for  others,  I  cannot  repent  it.  While 
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the  slightest  aspiratioo  of  breath  passed  those  lips^  now 
closed  for  ever,— while  one  drop  of  life's  blood  beat  in 
that  heart,  now  cold  for  e?er, — I  coidd  not,  I  ought  not, 
to  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did.-—!  now  come'4rith 
a  very  embarrassed  feeling  to  that  dedaraftion  which  I 
yet  think  you  must  haf«  expected  from  me,  but  which 
I  make  with  reluctance,  because,  fron  the  ni«rked  ap- 
probation I  have  expenenoed  from  you,  I  fear  that  with 
reluctance  you  will  receive  it,-*-I  feel  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring  from  this  contest/* 

About  three  weeks  after  ensued  the  Dissolation 
of  Parliament, — a  measure  attended  widi  consi- 
derable unpopularity  to  the  Ministry,  and  origi- 
nating as  much  in  the  enmity  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  the  introduction  of 
that  noble  Lord  among  them  at  all  was  owing 
to  the  friendship  of  another.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  Lord  Percy  having  declined  offering 
himself  again,  Mr.  Sheridan  became  a  candidate 
for  Westminster,  and  after  a  most  riotous  contest 
with  a  demagogue  of  the  moment,  named  Paull, 
was,  together  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  moderate  measure  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  wliich  the  Ministry  now  thought  it  due 
to  the  expectations  of  that  body  to  bring  forward, 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  King  to  rid  himself  of  their  counsels,  and 
produced  one  of  those  bursts  of  bigotry  by  which 
the  people  of  England  hive  so  often  disgraced 
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themselves.  It  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  men 
of  wit,  that  they  put  their  opinions  in  a  form 
to  be  remembered.  We  might,  perhaps^  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  keen,  but  worldly  view  which 
Mr.  Sheridan,  on  this  occasion,  took  of  the  har- 
dihood of  hi«  colleagues,  if  he  had  not  himself 
expressed  it  in  a  form  so  portable  to  the  memory. 
"He  had  often/'  he  said,  "heard  of  people 
knocking  out  their  brains  against  a  wall,'but  never 
before  knew  of  any  one  building  a  wall  expressly 
for  the  purpose." 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  though  far  too 
sagacious  and  liberal  not  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
Catholics,  he  was  not  altogether  disposed  to  go 
those  generous  lengths  ia  their  favour,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Fox  and  a  few  others  of  their  less  calculating 
friends  were  capable.  It  was  his  avowed  opinion, 
that,  though  the  measure,  whenever  brought  for- 
ward, should  be  supported  and  enforced  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  party,  they 'ought  never  so 
far  to  identify  or  encumber  themselves  with  it,  as 
to  make  its  adoption  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  ac- 
ceptance or  retention  of  office.  His  support,  too, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Addington,  which  was  as 
virtually  pledged  against  the  Catholics  as  that 
which  now  succeeded  to  power,  sufficiently  shows 
the  secondary  station  that  this  great  question  oc- 
cupied in  his  mind;  nor  can  such  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  tone  of  his  political  feelings  be 
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Otherwise  accounted  for,  than  by  supposing  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  indisposi- 
tion to  the  measure  in  that  quarter,  by  whose 
views  and  wishes  his  public  conduct  was,  in  most 
cases,  regulated. 

On  the  general  question,  however,  of  the  mis- 
government  of  Ireland,  and  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  as  forming  its  most  prominent  feature, 
his  zeal  was  always  forthcoming  and  ardent, — 
and  never  more  so  than  during  the  present  Ses- . 
sion,  when,  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Anns 
Bill,  and  his  own  motion  upon  the  State  of  Ireland, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  an  animation  and 
vigour  worthy  of  the  best  period  of  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  supporting  the  coercive  mea- 
sures now  adopted  against  his  country,  had  shown 
himself,  for  once,  alarmed  into  a  concurrence  with 
the  wretched  system  of  governing  by  Insurrection 
Acts,  and,  for  once,  lent  his  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  such  measures  are  founded, 
namely,  that  of  enabling  Power  to  defend  itself 
against  the  consequences  of  its  own  tyranny  and 
injustice.  In  alluding  to  some  expressions  used 
by  this  great  man,  Sheridan  said : — 

"  He  now  happened  to  recollect  what  was  said  by  a 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  to  whose  opinions  they 
all  deferred  (Mr.  Grattan),  that  notwithstanding  he 
voted  for  the  preseul  measure,  with  all  its  defects,  rather 
than  lose  it  altogether,  yet  that  gentleman  said,  that 
he  hoped  to  secure  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  Con* 
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slitution  to  Ireland.  But  when  we  saw  tliat  tBe  Con- 
stitution was  suspended  from  the  year  1796 1<^  tbie  present 
period,  and  that  it  was  now  hkely  to  be  continued  for 
three  years  longer^  the  danger  was  that  we  might  lose 
the  interest  altogether; — when  we  were  mortgaged  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  at  last  a  foreclosure  might  take 
place." 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  that  happy 
power  of  applying  old  stories,  for  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, BO  less  than  Sheridan,  was  remarkable,  and 
which,  by  promoting  anecdote  into  the  service  of 
argument  and  wit,  ennobles  it,  when  trivial,  and 
givQs  new  youth  to  it,  when  old. 

''  When  they  and  others  complain  of  the  discontents 
of  the  Irish,  they  never  appear  to  consider  the  cause. 
When  they  express  their  surprise  that  the  Irish  are  not 
contented,  while,  according  to  their  observation,  that 
people  have  so  much  reason  to  be  happy,  they  betray 
a  total  ignorance  of  their  actual  circumstances.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  tyranny  practised  upon  the  Irish  has  been 
throughout  unremitting.  There  has  been  no  change 
but  in  the  manner  of  inflicting  it.  They  have  had  no- 
thing but  variety  in  oppression,  extending  to  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  a  certain  description  of  the  people.  If  yoa 
would  know  what  this  varied  oppression  consisted  in, 
I  refer  you  to  the  Penal  Statutes  you  have  repealed,  and 
to  some  of  those  which  still  exist.  There  you  will  see 
the  high  and  the  low  equally  subjected  to  the  lash  of 
persecution ;  and  yet  still  some  persons  affect  to  be 
astonished  at  the  discontents  of  the  Irish.  But  wilh  all 
my  reluctance  to  introduce  any  thing  ludicrous  upon  so 
serious  an  occasion,  I  cannot  help  referring  to  a  little 
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storj  wbich  those  rtrj  astonished  persou»  call  to  my 
mind.  It  was  with  respect  to  an  Irish  drummer,  who 
was  employed  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a  soldier. 
When  the  boy  struck  high,  the  poor  soldier  exclaimed, 
*  Lower,  hless  you,"  with  which  the  boy  complied.  But 
soon  after  the  soldier  exdairoed,  'Higher,  if  yoo  please.* 
But  again  he  called  out,  *A  little  lower  ;*  upon  which 
the  accommodating  boy  addressed  him  —  *Now,  upon 
my  conscience,  I  see  you  are  a  discontented  man;  for, 
strike  where  I  may,  there^s  no  pleasing  yon.*  Now  your 
eomplaint  of  the  discontents  of  the  Irish  appears  to  me 
quite  as  rational,  while  you  condnue  to  strike^  onfy  alter^ 
ing  the  place  of  attadi.** 

Upon  this  speech,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  bouquet y  or  last  parting  blaze  of  his  eloquence, 
he  appears  to  have  bestowed  considerable  care 
and  thought.  The  concluding  sentences  of  the 
following  passage,  though  in  his  very  worst  taste, 
were  as  anxiously  laboured  by  him,  and  put 
through  as  many  rehearsals  on  paper,  as  any  of 
the  most  highly  fioished  witticisms  in  The  School 
for  Scandal. 

'^  I  cannot  think  patiently  of  such  petty  squabbles, 
while  Bonaparte  is  grasping  the  nations;  while  he  is 
surrounding  France,  not  with  that  iron  frontier,  for 
which  the  wish  and  childish  ambition  of  Louis  XIY. 
was  so  eager,  but  with  kingdoms  of  his  own  creation ; 
securing  the  gratitude  of  higher  minds  as  the  hostage,, 
and  the  fears  of  others  as  pledges  for  his  safety.  His  are 
no  ordinary  fortifications.  His  martello  towers  are 
Thrones  ^  sceptres  tipt  with  crowns  are  the  palisadoes  of 
his  entrenchments,  and  Rings  are  his  centineb." 
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The  Reporter  here,  by  "  tipping"  the  sceptres 
**  with  crowns,"  has  improved,  rather  unnecessa- 
rily, upon  the  finery  of  the  original.  The  follow- 
ing are  specimens  of  the  various  trials  of  this 
passage,  which  I  find  scribbled  over  detached 
scraps  of  paper  : — 

^<  Contrast  the  different  attitudes  and  occupations  of 
the  two  governments  :  —  B.  eighteen  months  from  his 
capita], — head-quarters  in  the  villages, — ^neith^  Berlin 
or  Warsaw,  —  dethroning  and  creating  thrones,— the 
works  he  raises  are  monarchies, — ^sceptres  his  palisadoes, 
— thrones  hb  martello  lowers." 

'^  Commissioning  kings, — erecting  thrones, — martello 
towers,-— Cambaceres  count  noses,  —  Austrians,  fine 
dressed,  like  Pompey's  troops." 

'*  B.  fences  with  sceptres,— his  martello  towers  arc 
thrones, — he  alone  is  France." 

Another  Dissolution  of  Parliament  having  taken 
place  this  year,  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  the 
city  of  Westminster.  But,  after  a  violent  contest, 
during  which  he  stood  the  coarse  abuse  of  the 
mob  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  playful- 
ness, the  election  ended  in  favour  of  §ir  Francis 
Burdett  tfnd  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sheridan  was  re- 
turned, with  his  friend  Mi?.  Michael  Angelo  Tay- 
lor, for  the  borough  of  Ilchester. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  had  conceived  some 
idea  of  leasing  the  property  of  Drury-Lane  The- 
atre, and,  with  that  view,  had  set  on  foot,  through 
Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  who  was  then  ia.Ireland,f  a  ne- 
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gotiation  with  Mr.  Frederick  Jones,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Dublin  Theatre.  In  explaining  his  object 
to  Mr.  ReDy,  in  a  letter  dated  August  3o,  1807^ 
he  describes  it  as  a  **  plan  by  which  the  property 
may  be  leased  to  those  who  haye  the  skill  and 
the  industry  to  manage  it  as  it  should  be  for  their 
own  advantage,  upon  terms  which  would  render 
any  risk  to  them  almost  impossible ; — ^the  pro- 
fit to  them  (he  adds)  would  probably  be  beyond 
what  I  could  now  venture  to  state,  and  yet  upon 
terms  which  would  be  much  better  for  the  real 
proprietors  than  any  thing  that  can  arise  from  the 
careless  and  ignorant  manner  in  which  the  un- 
dertaking is  now  misconducted  by  those  who,  my 
son  excepted,  hare  no  interest  in  its  success,  and 
who  lose  nothing  by  its  failure." 

The  negotiation  with  Mr.  Jones  was  continued 
into  the  following  year;  and,  according  to  a  draft 
of  agreement,  which  this  gentleman  has  been 
kind  enough  to  show  me,  in  Sheridan's  hand- 
writing, it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Jones  should, 
on  becoming  proprietor  of  one  quarter— share  of 
the  property,  '^  undertake  the  management  of  the 
Theatre  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  ftieridan, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  same  remuneration, 
namely,  1 000/.  per  annum  certain  income,  and  a 
certain  per  centage  on  the  net  profits  arising 
from  the  office  -  receipts,  as  should  be  agreed 
upon,"  etc.  etc. 

The  following  memorandum  of  a  bet,  connect- 
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ed  with  this  transaction,  is  of  somewhat  a  higher 
class  of  wagers  than  the  One  Tun  Tavern  has 
often  had  the  honour  of  recording  among  its  ar- 
chives : — 

**  One  Tun,  St.  James's  Market^  May  a6,  1808. 
*'  In  the  presence  of  Messrs.  G.  Ponsonby,  R.  Power, 
and  Mr.  Becher,*  Mr.  Jones  bets  Mr.  Sheridan  five  hun- 
dred guineas  that  he,  Mr  Sheridan,  does  not  write,  and 
produce  under  his  name,  a  play  of  ^s^  acts,  or  a  first 
piece  of  three,  within  the  term  of  three  years  from  the 
1 5th  of  September  next. — ^It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood 
that  this  bet  is  not  yalid  unless  Mr.  Jones  becomes  a 
partner  in  Dnu'y*Lane  Theatre  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  season. 

* '  Richard  Power.  '  *  R .  B.  SHEaiD an  . 

•'  George  Ponsonby.  **  Fbed.  Edw.  Jones. 

**W.  W.Becher. 

•'  N.  B.  W.  W.  Becher  and  Richard  Power  join, 

one  fifty,  —  the  other  one  hundred  pounds  in  this 

bet. 

«'  R.  Power.'' 

The  grand  movement  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1808, 
which  led  to  consequences  so  important  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  though  it  has  left  herself  as  en- 
slaved and  priest-ridden  as  ever,  was  hailed  by 

'*"  It  is  not  -without  a  deep  feeling  of  melancholy  that  I 
transcribe  this  paper.  Of  three  of  my  most  valued  friends, 
whose  names  are  signed  to  it, — Becher,  Ponsonby,  and  Pow- 
er,— the  last  has,  within  a  few  short  months,  been  snatched 
away,  leaving  behind  him  the  recollection  of  as  many  gentle 
and  ilianly  virtues  as  ever  concurred  to  give  sweetness  and 
strength  to  character. 
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Sheridan  with  all  that  prompt  and  well-timed 
ardour,  with  which  he  alone,  of  all  his  party, 
knew  how  to  meet  aach  great  occasions.  Had  his 
political  associates  bat  learned  from  hb  example 
thus  to  place  themselves  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
cession of  events,  they  would  not  have  had  the 
triumphal  wheels  pass  by  them,  and  over  them, 
so  frequently.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Deputies  from  Spain,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  affairs  of  that  country  ;  and  his 
speech  on  the  subject,  though  short  and  unstu- 
died, had  not  only  the  merit  of  falling  in  with  the 
popular  feeling  at  the  moment,  but,  from  the 
views  which  it  pointed  out  through  the  bright 
opening  now  made  by  Spain,  was  every  way  cal^ 
culated  to  be  useful  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

*'Let  Spain,""  he  said,  *^  see,  that  we  were  not  inclined 
to  stint  the  sei^rices  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  render 
her ;  that  we  were  not  actuated  by  the  desire  of  any 
petty  advantage  to  ourseWes^  but  that  our  exertions 
were  to  be  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand 
and  general  object,  the  emancipation  of  the  world.  If 
the  flame  were  once  fairly  caught,  our  success  was  cer- 
tain. France  would  then  find,  that  she  had  hitherto 
been  contending  only  against  principalities,  powers,  and 
authorities,  hut  that  she  had  now  to  contend  against  a 
people." 

The  death  of  Lord  Lake  this  year  removed  those 
difficulties,  which  had,  ever  since  the  appQint- 
ment  of  Sheridan  to  the  Receivership  of  the  Duchy 
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of  Gornwatl,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reaping  the 
full  advantages  of  that  office.  Previously  to  the 
departure  of  General  Lake  for  India,  the  Prince 
had  granted  to  him  the  reversion  of  this  situation, 
which  was  then  filled  hy  Lord  Elliot.  It  was  af- 
terwards, however,  discovered  that,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Grant,  the  place  could  not  be 
legally  held  or  deputed  by  any  one  who  had  not 
been  actually  sworn  into  it  before  the  Prince's 
Council.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Elliot,  therefore. 
His  Royal  Highness  thought  himself  authorised, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  conferring  the  appointment 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan.  This  step,  however,  was 
considered  by  the  friends  of  General  Lake  a^.  not 
only  a  breach  of  promise,  but  a  violation  of  right; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  one  of  the  documents 
which  I  am  about  to  give,  that  measures  were  even 
in  train  for  enforcing  the  claim  by  law. 

The  first  is  a  Letter  on  the  subject  from  Sheri- 
dan to  Colonel  M*Mahon : — 

"  My  dear  M'MAHCMf,  Thursday  evening. 

^'  I  have  thoroughly  considered  and  reconsidered  the 
subject  we  talked  upon  to-day.  Pfothing  on  earth  shall 
make  me  risk  the  possibility  of  the  Prince's  goodness  to 
me  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  a  single  scurrilous 
fool's  presuming  to  hint  even  that  he  had,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  departed  from  the  slightest  engagement.  The 
Prince's  right,  in  point  of  law  and  justice,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  recall  the  appointment  given^  I  hold  to 
be  incontestible ;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  right  in  the  pro- 
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position  I  took  the  liberty  of  sabmittiDg  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  which  (so  far  is  he  from  wishing  to  hurt 
General  Lake,)  he  gradonsly  approred.  But  under- 
stand me, — my  meaning  is  to  gire  up  the  emoluments 
of  the  situation  to  General  Lake,  holding  the  situation 
at  the  Prince's  pleasure,  and  abiding  by  an  arbitrated 
estimate  of  General  Lakers  daim,  supposing  His  Royal 
Highness  had  appointed  him  9  in  other  words,  to  value 
his  interest  in  the  appdntment  dsifhe  had  ity  and  to 
pay  him  for  it  or  resign  to  him. 

*^  With  the  Prince's  permission  I  should  be  glad  to 
meet  Mr.  Warwick  Lake,  and  1  am  confident  that  no 
two  men  of  common  sense  and  good  intentions  can  fail, 
in  ten  minutes,  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  meet  the  Prince's 
wishes,  and  not  to  leave  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
envious  malignity  to  whisper  a  word  against  his  deci- 
sion. 

"  Tours  ever, 

*'R.6.  SARIDA5.' 

**  I  write  in  great  haste — going  to  A ." 


The  other  Paper  that  I  shall  give,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  transaction,  is  a  rough  and  unfinished 
sketch  by  Sheridan  of  a  statement  intended  to  be 
transmitted  to  General  Lake,  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  both  Grants,  and  the  documents  con- 
nected with  them  : — 

**  Dear  General, 

'*  I  am  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  trans- 
mit to  you  Q  correct  Statement  of  a  transaction  in  which 
your  name  is  so  much  implicated,  and  in  which  his 
feelings  have  been  greatly  wounded  from  a  quarter,  I 
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am  commanded  lo  say,  whence  he  did  not  expect  such 
conduct. 

**As  I  am  directed  lo  communicate  the  particulars  in 
the  most  authentic  form^  you  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  on 
this  occasion  my  not  adopting  the  mode  of  a  familiar 
letter. 

^*  Authentic  Statement  respecting  the  Appointment  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Re- 
ceivership of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  the  Year  i8o4, 
to  be  transmitted  by  His  Royal  Highnesses  Command 
to  Lieutenant-General  Lake,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces  in  India. 

'*  The   circumstances  attending  the  original  rever- 
sionary Grant  to  General  Lake  are  stated  in  the  brief  for 
Counsel  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Bignel,  the  Princess 
solicitor,  to  be  as  follow  :  (No.  I.)    It  was  afterwards 
understood  by  the  Prince  that  the  service  he  had  wished 
to  render  General  Lake,  by  this  Grants  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  terms  of  it  j  and  so  clearly  luid  it  been 
shown  that  there  were  essential  duties  atni^ed  to  the 
office,  which  no  Deputy  was  competent  to  execute,  and 
that  a  Deputy,  even  for  the  collection  of  the  rents, 
could  not  be  appointed  but  by  a  principal  actually  in 
possession  of  the  office,  (by  having  been  sworn  into  it 
before  his  Council,)  that  upon  General  Lake's  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  in  India,  the  Prince  could  have 
no  conception   that  General  Lake  could  have  left  the 
country  under  an  impression  or  expectation  that  the 
Prince  would  appoint  him,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  the 
place  in  question.     Accordingly,  His  Royal  Highness, 
on  the  very  day  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Lord  Elliot, 
unsolicited,  and  of  his  own  gracious  suggestion,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sheridan.      Mr.   Sheridan  returned,  the 
VOL    II.  "i**^ 
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nest  day,  in  a  ktler  to  the  Piince,  tuch  an  answer  and 
adLnowledgment  as  might  be  expected  from  him ;  and, 
accordingly,  directions  were  pwen  to  make  out  his  patent. 

On  the  ensuing Hb  RoyalHighness  was  greatly 

surprised  at  receifiog  the  fdlowing  letter  from  Mr. 
Warwick  Lake.     (No.  H.) 

^*'  His  Royal  Highness  immediately  directed  Mr.  She- 
ridan to  see  Bfr.  W.  Lake,  and  to  state  his  situation, 
and  how  the  office  Was  circumstanced  ;  and  for  further 
distinctness  to  make  a  minute  in  writing.**  *  *  *  * 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  had,  at  first, 
embarrassed  his  enjoyment  of  this  office ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Lake,  all  difficulties  were  re- 
moved, and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  to 
Sheridan  for  his  life. 

In  order  to  affi>rd  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  that  friendship  which  existed  so  long  between 
the  Heir.^pparent  and  Sheridan, — though  unable, 
of  course,  to  produce  any  of  the  numerous  let- 
ters, on  the  Royal  side  of  the  correspondence, 
that  have  been  found  among  the  papers  in  my 
possession, — I  shall  here  give,  from  a  rough  copy 
in  Sheridan's  hand-writing,  a  letter  which  be  ad- 
dressed about  this  time  to  the  Prince : — 

*'  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  myself,  as  well  as  of  deep 
regret,  that  I  should  have  incurred  the  appearance  of 
ungrateful  neglect  and  disrespect  towards  the  person  to 
whom  I  am  most  obliged  on  earth,  to  whom  I  feel  the 
most  ardent,  dutiful,  and  affectionate  attachment,  and 
in  whose  senrice  I  would  readily  sacrifice  my  life.     Yet 
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SO  it  is,  and  to  nothing  but  a  perverse  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  wcmld  form  no  excuse  were  I  to 
recapitulate  them,  can  I  attribute  a  conduct  so  strange 
on  my  part  j  and  from  nothing  but  Tour  Royal  Highness's 
kindness  and  benignity  alone  can  1  expect  an  indulgent 
allowance  and  oblivion  of  that  conduct :  nor  could  I  even 
hope  for  this  were  I  not  conscious  of  the  unabated  and 
unalterable  devotion  towards  Your  Royal  Highness  which 
lives  in  my  heart,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  its  pride 
and  boast. 

^ '  But  I  should  ill  deserve  tlie  indulgence  I  request  did 
I  not  frankly  state  what  has  passed  in  my  mind,  which, 
though  it  cannot  justify,  may,  in  some  degree,  extenuate 
what  must  have  appeared  so  strange  to  Your  Royal 
Highness,  previous  to  YdUr  Royal  Highness  having  ac- 
tually restored  me  to  the  office  I  had  resigned. 

'^  I  was  mortified  and  hurt  in  the  keenest  manner  by 
having  repeated  to  me  i'rom  an  authority  which  /  then 
trusiedy  some  expressions  of  Your  Royad  Highness  re- 
specting .  me,  which  it  was  impossible  I  could  have 
deserved.  Though  I  was  most  solemnly  pledged  never 
to  reveal  the  source  from  which  the  communication  came, 
I  for  some  time  intended  to  unburthen  my  mind  to  my 
sincere  friend  and  Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  attached 
and  excellent  servant^  M'  Mahon — but  I  suddenly  dis- 
covered, beyond  a  doubt,  that  I  had  been  grossly  deceived, 
and  that  there  had  not  existed  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  tale  that  had  been  imposed  on  me ;  and  1  do 
humbly  ask  You  r  Royal  Highnesses  pardon  for  having 
for  a  moment  credited  a  fiction  suggested  by  mischief 
and  malice.  Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  must  seem,  I  had 
so  long,  under  this  false  impression,  neglected  thecom'se 
which  duty  and  gratitude  required  from  me^  that  I  felt 
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an  uoaocountable  shjsess  and  reserve  in  repairing  mj 
error,  and  to  this  procrastinaiion  ocher  onlndLj  dr- 
cumstances  cootriboted.  One  daj  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  rneeting  Tour  Rojal  Highness  on  horsebadc 
in  Oxford-Street,  though  joor  manner  was  as  usual 
gracious  and  kind  to  me,  you  said  that  I  had  deserted 
yon  priTately  and  political^.  I  had  long  before  that 
heen  assured,  though  falsely  I  am  conrinced,  that  Tour 
Uoyai  Highness  had  promised  to  make  a  pmnt  that  I 
should  neither  speak  nor  TOte  on  Lord  Wellesley^s  busi- 
ness. My  view  of  this  topic,  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  Tour  Royal  Highness  stood 
in  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  though  weak  and 
inadequate  motives  I  confess,  yet  encouraged  the  cron- 
tinuance  of  that  reserTe  which  my  original  error  had 
commenced .  These  subjects  being  passed  by, — and  sure 
I  am  Your  Royal  Highness  would  never  deliberately  ask 
me  to  adopt  a  course  of  debasing  inconsistency, — it  was 
my  hope  fully  and  frankly  to  hare  explained  myself  and 
repaired  my  fault,  when  I  was  informed  that  a  circum- 
stance that  happened  at  Burlington-House,  and  which 
must  have  been  heinously  misrepresented,  had  greatly 
offended  you  j  and  soon  after  it  was  stated  to  me,  by  an 
authority  which  I  have  no  objection  to  disclose,  that 
Your  Royal  Highness  bad  quoted,  with  marked  disappro- 
bation, words  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  me  on 
the  Spanish  question,  and  of  which  words,  as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  I  never  uttered  one  syllable. 

•'  Most  justly  may  Your  Royal  Highness  answer  to  all 
this,  why  have  I  not  sooner  stated  these  circumstances, 
and  confided  in  that  uniform  friendship  and  protection 
which  I  have  so  long  experienced  at  your  bands.  I  can 
only  plead  a  nervous,  procrastinating  nature,  abetted^ 
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perhaps^  by  sensations  of,  I  trust,  no  false  pride,  wbich, 
however  I  may  blame  myself ,  impel  me  involuntarily 
to  fly  from  the  risk  of  even  a  cold  look  from  the  quarter 
to  which  I  owe  so  much,  and  by  whom  to  be  esteemed 
is  the  glory  and  consolation  of  my  private  and  public 
life. 

''  One  point  only  remains  for  me  to  intrude  upon 
Your  Royal  Highnesi's  consideratioii^  but  it  b  of  a  nature 
fit  only  for  personal  communication*  I  therefore  con- 
clude, with  again  entreating  Your  Royal  Highness  to 
continue  and  extend  the  indulgence  which  the  imper- 
fections in  my  character  have  so  often  received  from 
you,  and  yet  to  be  assured  that  there  never  did  exist  to 
Monarch,  Prince,  or  man,  a  firmer  or  purer  attachment 
than  I  feel,  and  to  my  death  shall  fed,  to  you,  my  gra- 
cious Prince  and  Master.  " 


II. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UESTRUCTION  OF  THE  THEATRE  OF  DRUKY-I-ANE  BY 

FIRE. MR.   WHITBREAD. PLAN  FOR    A  THIRD 

THEATRE. ILLNESS   OF   THE  KING. REGEllCY. 

— LORD  GREY  AND  LORD  GRENVILLE. CONDUCT 

OF  MR.  SHERIDAN. HIS  VINDICATION  OF  HIMSELF. 

With  the  detailsof  the  embarrassments  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  I  have  eudeayoured,  as  little  as 
possible,'  to  encumber  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
This  part  of  my  subject  would,  indeed,  require  a 
volume  to  itself.  The  successive  partnerships 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Grubb  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
—the  different  Trust-deeds  for  the  general  and 
individual  property,  —  the  various  creations  of 
Shares, — the  controversies  between  the  Trustees 
and  Proprietors  as  to  jthe  obligations  of  the  Deed 
of  1793,  which  elided  in  a  Chancery-suit  in  1799, 
— the  perpetual  entanglements  of  the  property, 
which  Sheridan's  private  debts  occasioned,  and 
whicli  even  the  friendship  and  skill  of  Mr.  Adam 
were  wearied  out  in  endeavouring  to  rectify, — 
all  this  would  lead  to  such  a  mass  of  details  and 
correspondence  as,  though  I  have  waded  through 
it  myself,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  inflict 
upon  others. 
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The  great  source  of  the  involvements,  both  of 
Sheridan  himself  and  of  the  concern,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enormous  excess  of  the  expense  of 
rebuilding  the  Theatre  in  1793,  over  the  amount 
stated  by  the  architect  in  his  estimate.  This 
amount  was  75,000/. ;  and  the  sum  of  i5o,ooo/., 
then  raised  by  subscription,  would,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, in  addition  to  defraying  this  charge,  pay  off 
also  the  mortgage-debts  with  which  the  Theatre 
was  encumbered.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  expense  of  building  the  House  alone 
would  exceed  the  whole  amount  raised  by  sub- 
scription ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  a 
considerable  sum  beyond  the  estimate,  the  Theatre 
was  delivered  in  a  very  unfinished  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors, — only  part  of  the  mqrt- 
gage-debts  was  paid  off,  and,  altogether,  a  H^t 
of  70,000/.  was  left  upon  the  property.  This  debt 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  other  proprietors  took,  vo- 
luntarily, and,  as  it  has  been  thought,  inconsider- 
ately, upon  themselves, — the  builders^  by  their 
contracts,  having  no  legal  claim  upon  them, — 
and  the  payment  of  it  being  at  various  times  en- 
forced, not  only  against  the  theatre,  but  against 
the  private  property  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  involved 
both  in  a  degree  of  embarrassment  from  which 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  extricating  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  luckless  property,-^ 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  any 
change  for  the  worse  that  could  befall  it, — when, 
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early  in  the  present  year,  an  erent  occarred,  that 
seemed  to  fill  up  at  once  the  measure  of  its  min. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Febmary,  while  the 
House  of  Conmions  was  occupied  with  Mr.  Pon- 
sonhv's  motion  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in 
Spain,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  attendance,  with 
the  intention,  nq  doubt,  of  speaking,  the  House 
was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  blaxe  of  light ;  and, 
the  Debate  being  interrupted,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Theatre  of  Drury-Lane  was  on  fire.    A 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan 
said,  with  much  calmness,  that  **  whateyer  might 
be  the  extent  of  the  private  calamity,  he  hoped 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  public  business  of 
the  country.**    He  then  left  the  House  ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Drury-Lane,  witnessed,  with  a  fortitude 
which  strongly  interested  all  who  observed  him, 
the  entire  destruction  of  his  property.'*' 

Among  his  losses  on  the  occasion  there  was  one 
which,  from  being  associated  with  feelings  of 
other  times,  may  have  afiected  him,  perhaps, 
more  deeply  than  many  that  were  far  more  serious. 

*-  It  is  uid  tLftt,  as  he  sat  at  the  Piana  Coffee-lKmsc,  duiin^ 
the  fire,  taking  some  refreshment,  a  friend  of  his  haying  re- 
niarked  on  the  philosof^ic  cahnness  with  which  he  bore  his 
misfortune,  Sheridan  answered,  "  A  man  may  snrdy  be  al- 
lowed to  uke  a  glass  of  wine  bjr  to  own  fire-sidaJ* 
■  Without  Touching  for  the  authenticity  or  noTcltj  of  this 
anecdote,  (which  may  hare  been,  for  aught  I  know,  like  the 
wandering  Jew,  a  r^ular  attendant  upon  all  fires  since  the 
lime  of  Uierocles,)  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it. 
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A  harpsichord,  that  had  belonged  to  his  first  wife, 
and  had  long  survived  her  sweet  voice  in.  silent 
widowhood,  was,  with  other  articles  of  furniture 
that  had  been  moved  from  Somerset-House  to  the 
Theatre,  lost  in  the  flames. 

The  ruia  thus  brought  upon  this  immense  pro- 
perty seemed,  for  a  time,  beyond  all  hope  of 
retrieval.  The  embarrassments  of  the  concern 
were  known  to  have  been  so  great,  and  such  a 
swarm  of  litigious  claims  lay  slumbering  under 
those  ashes,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  public 
should  have  been  slow  and  unwilhng  to  •touch 
them.  Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the  intrepid  zeal 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  could  have  ventured  upon  the 
task  of  remedying  so  complex  ft  calamity  ;  nor 
could  any  industry  less  persevering  have  com- 
passed the  miracle  of  rebuilding  and  re-animating 
that  edifice,  among  the  many-tongued  claims  that 
beset  and  perplexed  his  enterprise. 

In  the  following  interesting  letter  to  him  from 
Sheridan,  we  trace  the  first  steps  of  his  friendly 
interference  on  the  occasion  : — 

'*  My  DEAR  Whitbread^ 

^^  Procrastination  is  always  the  consequence  of  an 
indolent  man's  resolving  to  write  a  long  detailed  letter, 
upon  any  subject^  however  important  to  himself,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  conBdence  he  has  in  the  friend  he 
proposes  to  write  to.  To  this  must  be  attributed  your 
having  escaped  the  statement  I  threatened  you  with  in 
my  last  letter,  and  the  brevity  with  which  I  now  pro- 
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to  ciJl  TOB*  attentioB  to  the  Mrioos,  and  to  me, 
ianportMit  raqnest,   rmnfiiMiil  ib  this^ — rescniiig 
all  I  meant  to  luivc  writtoi  f<Mr  perMmal  oommuni- 


*  -  I  pay  you  no  compliment  wlicn  I  say  that,  with- 
out comparisan,  yon  are  the  man  living,  in  mj  esti- 
matioD.  the  most  disposed  and  the  moat  coiapeteDt  to 
bestow  a  portiaD  of  yonr  time  and  abOitj  to  assist  the 
caD  of  frieDdship,— on  the  conditioiithat  that  call  shall  be 
proved  to  be  made  in  a  came  just  and  faonoarable,  and 
in  e^ery  respect  entitled  to  yonr  protectioo. 

**  On  this  groond  akme  I  make  my  application  to  yoQ. 
You  said,  some  time  since,  in  my  house,  bat  in  a  careless 
conversation  only ,  that  yon  wcwld  be  a  Member  of  a  Com' 
mittee  for  rebnildiDg  Dmry-Lane  Theatre,  if  it  wooid 
serve  me :  and,  indeed,  yon  Tery  kindly  suggested, 
yourself,  that  there  were  more  persons  disposed  to 
assist  that  object  than  I  might  be  aware  of.  J  most 
thankfully  accept  the  offer  of  your  interference,  and  am 
convinced  of  the  benefits  your  friendly  exertions  are 
competent  to  produce.  I  have  worked  the  whole  subject 
in  my  own  mind,  and  see  a  clear  way  to  retrieve  a  great 
property,  at  least  to  my  son  and  hb  family,  if  my  plan 
meets  the  sup{>ort  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  merit. 

"  Writing  thus  to  you  in  the  sincerity  of  private 
friendship,  and  the  reliance  I  place  on  my  opinion  of 
your  character,  I  need  not  ask  of  you,  though  eager  and 
active  in  politics  as  you  are,  not  to  be  severe  in  cri- 
ticising my  palpable  neglect  of  all  parliamentary  duty. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  to  you,  or  even  to  make 
you  comprehend,  or  any  one  in  prosperous  and  affluent 
plight,  the  private  difficulties  I  have  to  struggle  with. 
My  mind,  and  the  resolute  independencebelongmg  to  it, 
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has  not  been  in  the  least  subdued  bj  the  late  calamity ; 
but  the  consequences  arising  from  it  have  more  engaged 
and  embarrassed  me  than,  perhaps i,  I  have  been  willing 
to  allow.     It  has  been  a  principle  of  my  life,  persevered 
in  through  great  diiEculties,  never  to  borrow  money  of 
a  private  fiiend ;   and  this  i-esolution  I  would  starve 
rather  than  violate.     Of  course,  I  except  the  political 
aid  of  election-subscription.     When  I  ask  you  to  take  a 
part  in  the  settlement  of  my  shattered  af&irs,  I  ask  you 
only  to  do  so  after  a  previous  investigation  of  every  part 
of  the  past  circumstances  which  relate  to  the  trust  I 
wish  you  to  accept,  in  conjunction  with  those  who  wish 
to  serve   me,  and  to  whom  I  think  you  could  not  object. 
I  may  be  again  seized  with  an  illness  as  alarming  as  that 
I  lately  experienced.     Assist  me  in  relieving  my  mind 
from  the    greatest  affliction  that  such  a  situation  can 
again  produce, — the   fear  of  others  suffering  by  my 
death. 

*^  To  effect  this  little  more  is  necessary  than  some 
resolution  on  my  part  and  the  active  superintending 
advice  of  a  mind  like  yours. 

"  Thus  far  on  paper  :  I  will  see  you  next ,  and 

therefore  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  written  reply." 

Encouraged  by  the  opening  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  Drury-Lane  seemed  to  offer  to  free  adven- 
ture in  theatrical  property,  a  project  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  Third  Great 
Theatre,  which,  being  backed  by  much  of  the  in- 
fluence and  wealth  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
some  time  threatened  destruction  to  the  monopoly 
that  had  existed  so  long.  But,  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  friends,  this  scheme  was 
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defeated,  and  a  Bill  for  the  erection  of  Drury- 
I^oe  Theatre  hy  sahscription,  and  for  the  incor- 
poration  of  the  suhscrihers,  was  passed  throogh 
ParUament. 

That  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  would  have  had  do 
objection  to  a  Third  Theatre,  if  held  by  a  Joint 
Grant  to  tbe  Proprietors  of  the  other  two,  appears 
not  only  from  hb  speeches  and  petitions  on  the 
subject  at  this  time,  bnt  from  the  following  Pkn 
for  such  an  establishment,  drawn  up  by  him, 
some  years  before,  and  intended  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  tbe  Proprietors  of  both 
Houses : —  ( 

"  Gentlemen, 

*'  According  to  your  desire,  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
Assistant  Theatre  is  here  explained  in  writing  for  your 
further  consideration. 

'*  From  our  situations  in  the  Theatres  Koyal  of  Drury- 
Lanc  and  Covent-Garden  we  haye  had  opportunities  of 
observing  many  circumstances  relative  to  our  general 
property,  which  must  have  escaped  those  who  do  not 
materially  interfere  in  the  management  of  that  properly. 
One  point  in  particular  has  lately  weighed  extremely 
in  our  opinions,  which  is,  an  apprehension  of  a  new 
Theatre  being  erected  for  some  species  or  other  of  dra- 
matic entertainment.  Were  this  event  to  lake  place  on 
an  opposing  interest,  our  property  would  sink  in  value 
one  half,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  contest  that  would 
ensue  would  speedily  end  in  the  absolute  ruin  of  one  of  the 
present  established  Theatres.  We  have  reason,  it  \s 
true,  fiom  His  Majesty's  gracious  patronage  to  the  present 
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Houses,  to  hope  that  a  Tliird  Patent  for  a  winter 
Theatre  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained  \  but  the  motiTes 
which  appear  to  call  for  one  ane  so  many,  (and  those  of 
such  a  nature,  as  to  increase  every  day,)  that  we  oannot, 
on  the  maturest  consideration  of  the  subject,  divest 
ourselves  of  the  dread  that  such  an  event  nay  not  be 
very  remote.  With  this  apprehensuNi  before  us,  we 
have  naturally  fallen  into  a  joint  consideration  of  the 
means  of  preventing  so  fatal  a  blow  to  the  presoit 
Theatres,  or  of  deriving  a  genei'al  advantage  from  a 
circumstance  which  might  otherwise  be  our  ruin. 

*^  Some  of  the  leading  motives  for  the  establtsbment 
of  a  Third  Theatre  are  as  follows  '."^ 

^^  I  St.  The  great  extent  of  the  town  and  increased  re- 
sidence of  a  higher  class  of  people,  who,  on  account  of 
many  circumstances,  seldom  frequent  the  Theatre. 

^^  2d.  The  distant  situation  of  the  Hieatres  from  tft 
politer  streets,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  ladies  reach 
their  carriages  or  chairs.  ** 

^'  5d.  The  small  number  of  side-'boxes,  where  only, 
by  the  uncontroulable  infiuenee  of  fashion,  ladies  of  any 
rank  can  be  induced  to  sit. 

'*4th.  The  earliness  of  the  hour,  which  rendeiY  it  ab- 
solutely impossiUe  for  those  who  attend  on  Parliaroeot, 
live  at  any  distance,  or  indeed,  for  any  person  who  dines 
at  the  prevailing  hour,  to  reach  the  Theatre  before  the 
performance  is  half  over. 

"  These  considerations  have  lately  been  strongly  urged 
to  me  by  many  leading  persons  of  rank.  There  has 
also  prevailed,  as  appears  by  the  number  cif  private  plays 
at  gentlemen's  seats,  an  unusual  fashion  for  theatrical 
entertainments  among  the  politer  class  of  people^  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  diey,  feeling  themselves 
voj.  II.  34 
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^fnon  the  cmucs  abotccBimcrftted),  in  a  manner,  ex- 
limJcii  fnMB  ow  Tbeatres,  should  persefere  in  an  en- 
4eavo«r  l«  cstaMiA  soow  plan  of  similar  entertatnmeDt, 
<ai  prmdples  d  superior  deganoe  and  accommodation. 

^*  In  proof  of  this  disposition,  and  the  effects  to  be 
apprchewkd  from  it,  we  need  bat  instance  one  fact, 
smrc^  manj  which  might  he  prodoced,  and  that  is  tbe 
wdK-known  cironmstanoe  of  a  sohscription  haying  ac- 
tanll J  been  hegon  last  winter,  with  Tery  powerfal  pa- 
tnanty.  for  the  importation  of  a  Frendi  company  of  co- 
mediiiw^  —  a  scheme  which,  though  it  might  not  haye 
mmniMl  to  the  nndcrtakiog,  woold  certainly  hare  been 
the  fovndatioei  of  other  entertainments,  whose  opposition 
w«  should  speedily  haf«  experienced.  The  qoestion, 
then.  npoQ  a  full  view  of  oor  sitaation,  appears  to;  |k 
whether  the  Proprietors  of  the  present  Theatres  will  ooD- 
iMtcdly  wait  till  sook  other  person  takes  adrantage  of 
the  prmuling  wish  for  a  Third  Theatre,  or,  baring  the 
fCmedr  in  their  power,  pro6t  by  a  torn  of  £gisbion  whidi 
thrx  cannot  controol. 

^^  A  full  conTiction  that  the  latter  is  the  only  line  o( 
conduct  which  can  gi^e  security  to  the  Patents  of  Dm- 
nr^Lane  and  CoTcnt-Oarden  Theatres,  and  yield  a  pro- 
bability of  future  advantage  in  the  exercise  of  them,  has 
pnMnpled  us  to  endeaToor  at  modeling  this  plan,  on 
whi<^  we  conceife  those  Theatres  may  unite  in  the  sop- 
pert  of  a  Third,  to  the  general  and  mutual  adrantage  of 
all  the  rit>prietors. 

"  PaoposALS. 

'^  The  Proprietors  of  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Corent- 
Garden  appear  to  be  possessed  of  two  Patents  for  the 
privilege  of  acting  plays,  etc.,  under  one  of  which  the 
abongHMfeioiied  Theatre  is  opened,  —  the  other  lying 
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dormant  and  useless ;  —  it  is  proposed  that  this  dormant 
Patent  shall  be  exercised,  (with  His  Majesty's  approba- 
tion), in  order  to  license  the  dramatic  performance  of 
the  new  Theatre  to  be  erected. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  the  performances  of  this  new 
Theatre  shall  be  supported  from  the  united  establish- 
ments of  the  two  present  Theatres,  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed part  of  each  company  may  exert  themselves  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole. 

"  As  the  object  of  this  Assistant  Theatre  will  be  to 
reimburse  the  Proprietors  of  the  other  two,  at  the  full 
season,  for  the  expensive  establishment  they  are  obliged 
to  maintain  when  the  town  is  almost  empty,  it  is  pro^ 
posed,  that  the  scheme  of  business  to  be  adopted  in  the 
new  Theatre  shall  differ  as  much  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  other  two,  and  that  the  performances  at  the  new 
house  shall  be  exhibited  at  a  superior  price,  and  shall 
commence  at  a  later  hour. 

"  The  Proposers  will  undertake  to  provide  a  Theatre 
for  the  purpose,  in  a  proper  situation,  and  onthe  fol- 
lowing terms  :  —  If  they  engage  a  Theatre  to  be  built, 
being  the  property  of  the  builder  or  builders,  it  must  be 
for  an  agreed  on  rent,  with  security  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  this  case  the  Proprietors  of  the  two  present  Theatres 
shall  jointly  and  severally  engage  in  the  whole  of  the 
risk  j  and  the  Proposers  are  ready  on  equitable  terms,  to 
undertake  the  management  of  it.  But,  if  the  Proposers 
find  themselves  enabled,  either  on  their  own  credit,  or 
by  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  or  on  a  plan  of  sub* 
cription,  the  mode  b^ing  devised,  and  the  security  given 
by  themselves,  to  become  the  builders  of  the  Theatre,  the 
interest  in  the  building  will,  in  that  case,  be  the  property 
of  the  Proposers,  and  they  will  undertake  to  demand  no 
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rent  for  the  perfomMnoa  dwren  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
■nitual  admotage  of  the  two  present  Tfacetres. 

^*'  The  Pkroposen  wiU«  in  this  ease,  oondncting  the  be- 
siness  under  the  dormant  Patent  above  mentioned,  bind 
themselTes,  that  no  theatrical  entertabunents,  as  phys, 
farces,  pantonrinies^  or  English  operas,  shall  at  anj  time 
be  exhibited  in  thb  Theatre  but  for  the  g^eral  advantage 
of  the  Proprietors  of  the  other  two  Theatres ;  the  Pro- 
posers reserring  to  themseWes  any  profit  they  can  make 
of  their  building,  converted  to  purposes  distinct  from  tbe 
business  of  the  Theatres. 

*'  The  Proposers,  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
new  Theatre,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sum  to  be  settled  bj 
the  Proprietors  at  large,  or  by  an  equitable  arbitraticm. 

**  It  is  proposed,  that  all  the  Proprietors  of  the  two 
present  Theatres  Royal  of  Drury-Lane  and  GoTent-^Sar- 
den  shall  share  all  profits  from  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments exhibited  at  the  new  Theatre ;  that  is,  eadi  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  dividend  in  proportion  to  the  shares 
he  or  she  possesses  of  the  present  Theatres :  first  only  de- 
ducting a  certain  nightly  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Proprie- 
tors of  Covent-Garden  TheatrCf  as  a  consideration  for 
the  license  furnished  by  the  exercise  of  their  present 
dormant  Patent. 

•«  Tore  Heaven !  the  Plan's  a  good  Plan !  I  shall  add  a 

little  Epilogue  to-morrow. 

"  R.  B.  S." 

^'  TTis  now  too  late,  and  Tve  a  letter  to  write 
Before  I  go  to  bed^  —  and  then.  Good  Night.*' 


In  the  month  of  July,  tliis  year,  the  Installation 
of  Lord  Granville,  as  Chancellor  of  Chcford,  took 
place,jaUb*  Sheridan  was  among  the  distin— 
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guislied  persons  that  attended  the  ceremony.     A& 
a  number  of  honorary  degrees  were  to  be  conferred 
on  the  occasion,  it  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  his  name  would  be  among  those  se- 
lected for  that  distinction;  and,  to  the  honour  of 
the  University,  it  was  the   general  wish  among 
its  leading  members  that  such  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  his  high  political  character.     On  the 
proposal  of  his  name,    however,  (in   a  private 
meeting,  I  believe,  held  previously  to  the  Con- 
vocation,) the  words  ^^  Non  placet^*  were  heard 
from  two  scholars, — one  of  whom,  it  is  said,  had 
no  nobler  motive  for  his   opposition  than  that 
Sheridan  did  not  pay  his  father's  tithes  very  re- 
gularly.    Several  efforts  were  made  to  win  over 
these  dissentients;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ingram 
delivered  an  able  and  liberal  Latin  speech,  in 
which  he  indigiiieUDLUy  represented  the  shame  that 
it  would  bring  on  the  University,  if  such  a  name  as 
that  of  Sheridan  should  be  ^^ clam  subductum^' 
from  the  list.     The  two  scholars,  however,  were 
immoveable ;   and   nothing  remained  but  to  give 
Sheridan  intimation  of  their  intended  opposition, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  decline  the  honour  of 
having  his  name  proposed.     On  his  appearance, 
afterwards,  in  the  Theatre,  a  burst  of  acclamation 
broke  forth,  with  a  general  cry  of  "  Mr.  Sheridan 
among  the  doctors, — Sheridan  amdng  the  Doctors; 
in  compliance  with  which  he  was  passed  to  the 
seat  occupied  by  the  Honorary  Graduates,  and 
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nt,  in  amrobed  disdaction,  among  them,  during 
the  wliole  of  ike  ceremonial.  Few  occtirrences, 
of  a  pnblic  naCore,  ever  gare  hini  more  pleasure 
than  this  reception. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1810,  the  maladtf  with 
^ich  the  King  had  been  thrice  before  afflicted, 
letnmcd ;  and,  after  the  nsnal  adjournments  of 
Parliament,  is  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  Regency.  On  the  question  of  the  second 
adjournment,  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  line  direcdy 
opposed  to  that  of  his  party,  and  TOted  with  the 
majority.  That  in  this  step  he  did  not  act  from 
any  preTious  concert  with  the  Prince  appears 
from  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  His 
Royal  Highness  on  the  subject,  and  containing 
particulars  which  will  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  to  judge  more  clearly  of.  the  events  that 
followed : — 

"Sia, 
*^  I  felt  infinite  satisfaction  when  I  was  apprised  that 
Toot  Royal  Highness  had  been  far  from  disapproTing  the 
line  of  conduct  I  had  presomed  to  parsue,  on  the  last 
question  of  adjournment  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
Indeed,  I  never  had  a  moment's  doubt  but  that  Tour 
Royal  Highness  would  give  me  credit  that  I  was  actuated 
on  that,  as  I  shall  on  every  other  occasion  through  my 
existence,  by  no  possible  motive  but  the  most  sincere 
nnmixed  desire  to  look  to  Tour  Royal  Highnesses  honour 
and  true  interest,  as  the  objects  of  my  political  life,  — 
directed,  as  I  am  sure  your  efforts  will  ever  be,  to  the 
essential  interests  of  the  Country  and  the  Constitution. 
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To  this  line  of  conduct  I  ain  prompted  bj  erery  motive 
of  personal  gratitude,  and  confirmed  by  every  opportu- 
nity, which  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  experience 
have  afforded  me^  of  judging  of  your  heart  and  under- 
standing, —  to  the  superior  excellence  of  which  (beyond 
all,  I  believe,  that  ever  stood  in  your  rank  amd  high  re- 
lation to  society),  I  fear  not  to  advance  my  humble  tes- 
timony, because  I  scruple  not  to  say  for  myself,  that  I 
am  no  flatterer,  and  that  I  never  found  that  to  become 
one  was  the  road  to  your  real  regard. 

^*  I  state  thus  much  because  it  has  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings  that  I  have  not  felt  myself  war- 
ranted (without  any  previous  communication  with  Your 
Royal  Highness)  to  follow  implicitly  the  dictates  of  others, 
in  whom,  however  they  may  be  my  superiors  in  many 
qualities,  I  can  subscribe  to  no  superiority  as  to  devoted 
attachment  and  duteous  affection  to  Tour  Royal  High- 
ness, or  in  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  public  mind 
and  character,  upon  which  alone  must  be  built  that  po- 
pular and  personal  estimation  of  Tour  Royal  Highness, 
so  necessary  to  your  future  happiness  and  glory^  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  you  are  destined  to  rule 
over. 

*^  On  these  grounds,  I  saw  no  policy  or  consistency  in 
unnecessarily  giving  a  general  sanction  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  physicians  before  the  Council,  and  then  at- 
tempting, on  the  question  of  adjournment,  to  hold  that 
examination  as  nought.  On  these  grounds  I  have  ventured 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  any  endeavour  (if 
any  such  endeavour  has  been  made)  to  induce  Tour 
Royal  Highness,  during  so  critical  a  moment,  to  stir  an 
inch  from  the  strong  reserved  post  you  had  chosen,  or 
give  the  slightest  public  demonstration  of  any  future  in- 
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tended  political  prefei^ences ;  —  conTinoed  as  I  was  that 
the  rule  of  conduct  you  bad  prescribed  to  yourself  was 
precisely  that  which  was  gaining  you -the  general  heart, 
and  rendering  it  impracticable  for  any  quarter  to  suc- 
ceed in  annexing  unworthy  conditions  to  that  most  difiGl- 
cult  situation,  which  you  were  probably  so  soon  to  be 
called  on  to  accept. 

^'  I  may.  Sir,  have  been  guilty  of  error  of  judgment  in 
both  these  respects,  differing,  as  I  fear  I  have  done,  from 
those  whom  I  am  bound  so  highly  to  respect ;  but,  at  the 
sdme  time,  I  deem  it  no  presumption  to  say  that,  until 
better  instructed,  I  feel  a  strong  conBdence  in  the  just- 
ness of  my  own  Tiew  of  the  subject  ^  and  simply  because 
of  this —  lam  sure  that  the  decisions  of  that  judgment,  be, 
they  sound  or  mistaken,  have  not  at  least  been  rashly 
taken  up,  but  were  founded  on  deliberate  zeal  for  your 
service  and  glory,  unmixed,  I  will  confidently  say,  with 
any  one  selfish  object  or  political  purpose  of  my  own/' 

The  same  limitations  and  restrictions  that  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  in  1789,  were,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, adopted  by  the  present  Minister  :  nor  did 
the  Opposition  diflfer  otherwise  from  their  former 
line  of  argument,  than  by  omitting  altogether  that 
claim  of  Right  for  the  Prince,  which  Mr.  Fox  had, 
in  the  proceedings  of  1 789,  asserted.  The  event 
that  ensued  is  sufficiently  well  known.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  public,  (who  expected,  perhaps, 
rather  than  wished,  that  the  Coalesced  Party,  of 
which  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  were  the 
chiefs,  should  now  succeed  to  power,)  Mr.  Per- 
cey^^ujd  his  colleagues  were  informed  by  the 
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Regent  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Bis  &oyal 
Highness  to  continue  them  still  in  office. 

The  share  taken  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  trans^ 
actions  that  led  to  this  decision,  is  one  of  those 
passages  of  his  political  life  upon  which  the  cri- 
ticism of  his  own  party  has  been  most  severely 
exercised,  and  into  the  details  of  which  I  feel 
most  difficulty  in  entering: — because,  however 
curious  it  may  be  to  penetrate  into  these  "/?o^/- 
scenia"  of  public  life,  it  seems  hardly  delicate, 
while  so  many  of  the  chief  actors  are  still  upon 
the  stage.     As  there  exists,  however,  a  Paper 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  containing  what  he 
considered  a  satisfactory  defence  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  I  should  ill  discharge  my  duty 
towttjlli  his  memory,  were  I,  frojpi  any  scruples  or 
predllybctions  of  my  own,  to  dl^rive  him  of  the 
advantage  of  a  statement,  on  which  he  appears  to 
have  relied  so  confidently  for  his  vindication. 

But,  first, — in  order  fully  to  understand  the 
whole  course  of  feelings  and  circumstances  by 
which  not  only  Sheridan,  but  his  Royal  Master, 
( for  their  cause  is,  in  a  great  degree,  identified,) 
were,  for  some  time  past,  predisposed  towards 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  now  pursued, — 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  a  few  antecedent 
events.  *y 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  the  chief  personal 
tie  that  connected  the  Heir-Apparent  with  the 
party  of  that  statesman  was  broken.  The  poli'- 
ileal  identity  of  the  party  itself  had,  even  before. 
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that  event,  been,  in  a  great  degree,  disturbed,  bf 
m  coalition   against  which  Sheridan  had  always 
most  strongly  protested,  and  to  which  the  Prince, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  by  no  means 
friendly.    Immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
His  Royal  Highness  made  kno^n   his  intentions 
of  withdrawing  from  all  personal  interference  in 
politics;  and,  though  still  continuing  his  sanction 
to  the  remaining  Ministry,  expressed  himself  as 
no  longer  desirous  of  being  considered  **  a  party 
man."'*'     During  the  short  time  that  these  Minis- 
ters continued  in  office,  the  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  Prince  was  by  no  means  of 
that  cordial  and  confidential  kind,  which  bad 
been  invariably  maintained  during  the  life-time 
of  Mr.  Fox.     On  tlie  contrary,  the  impresi^jmon 
the  mind  of  His  Koyal  Highness,  as  weU'as  on 
those  of  his  immediate  friends  in  the  Ministry, 
Lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  was,  that  a  cold 
neglect  had   succeeded  to   the  confidence   with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  treated ;  and  that, 
neither  in  their  opinions  or  feelings,  were  they 

*  This  is  ihe  phrase  used  by  ihe  Prince  himself,  in  a  Letter 
ndilressed  to  a  Noble  Lord,  (not  long  after  the  dismissal  of 
ihe  Grenville  Ministry,)  for  ihe  purpose  of  Tindicating  his 
own  character  from  some  imputations  cast  npon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  interview  which  he  had  lately  had  iwitli  the 
King.  This  important  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  which,  more  than  anj  thing,  throws  light  upon 
his  tnbsequent  conduct,  was  drawn  up  by  Sheridan ;  and 
I  had  hoped  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  lav  it  before  the 
reader: — but  the  liberty  of  perusing  the  Letter  is  all  that  has 
>wcd  me. 
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any  longer  sufficiently  consulted  or  cdfcsidered. 
The  very  measure,  by  which  the  Ministers  ulti-" 
mately  lost  their  places,  was,  it  appears,  one  of  those 
which  the  Illustrious  Personage  in  question  iwithel 
conceived  himself  to  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted upon  before  its  adoption,  nor  approved  of 
afterwards.  ■  -* 

Such  were  the  gradual  loosenings  of  a  bond, 
which  at  no  time  had  promised  much  permanence; 
and  such  the  train  of  feelings  and  circumstances 
which  (combining  with  certain  prejudicies  in  the 
Royal  mind  against  one  of  the  chvef  leaders  of 
the  party)  prepared  the  way  for  that  result  by 
which  the  Public  was  surprised  in  1811,  and  the 
private  details  of  which  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  relate. 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  office  of 
Regent  had  passed  the  two  Houses,  the  Prince, 
who,  till  then,  had  maintained  a  strict  reserve  with 
respect  to  his  intentions,  signified,  through  Mr. 
Adam,  his  pleasure  that  Lord  Grenville  should  wait 
upon  him.  He  then,  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
expressed  to  that  Noble  Lord  his  wish  that  he 
should,  in  conjunction  with Lord^Grey, prepare  the 
Answer  which  His  Royal  Highness  was,  in  a  few 
days,  to  return  to  the  Address  of  the  Houses.  The 
same  confidential  task  was  entrusted  also  to  Lord 
Moira,  with  an  expressed  desire  that  he  should 
consult  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  oh  the 
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tab|ect.     Bat  this  co-operation,  as  I  imdentaad, 
the  two  NoUe  Lords  dedined. 

One  of  the  embarrassing  consequences  of  cosU- 
tions  BOW  appeared.    The  recorded  opinions  of 
Lord  GreoTille  on  the  Regency  question  differed 
wholly  and  in  principle  not  only  finom  those  of  hit 
coadjutor  in  this  task,  but  from  those  of  the  Royal 
person  himself,  whose  sentiments  he  was  called 
upon  to  interpret.     In  this  difficolty  the  only  air 
temative  that  remained  was  so  to  neutralize  the 
terms  of  the  Answer  upon  the  great  point  of  dif- 
ference, as  to  preserve  the  consistency   of  the 
Royal  speaker,  without  at  the  same  time  com* 
promising  that  of  his  Noble  adviser.    It  required, 
of  course,  no  small  art  and  delicacy  thus  to  throw 
into  the  shade  that  distinctive  opinion  of  Whig- 
gism,  which  Burke  had  clothed  in  his  imperishable 
language  in  1769,  and  which  Fox  had  solemnly 
bequeathed  to  the  Party,  when 

**  inhis  upward  flight 
He  leA  his  maDtle  there/^  * 

The  Answer,  drawn  up  by  the  Noble  Lords,  did 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  surmount  this  difficulty 
very  skilfully.  The  assertion  of  the  Prince's  con- 
sistency was  confined  to  two  meagre  sentences,  ia 
the  first  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  was  made 
to  say: — "With  respect  to  the  proposed  limi- 
tation of  the  authority  to  be  entrusted  to  me, 

^  Joanna  Baillic. 
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I  retain  my  former  opinion  :" — and  in  the  other, 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
Constitutional  point  is  thus  evaded  :  —  ^^  For 
such  a  purpose  no  restraint  can  be  necessary  to 
be  imposed  upon  me."  Somewhat  less  Tague 
and  evasive,  however,  was  the  justification  of  the 
opinion  opposed  to  that  of  the  Prince,  in  the'  fol- 
lowing sentence  :  — "  That  day,  when  I  may  re- 
store to  the  King  those  powers  which,  o^  belong" 
ing  onljr  to  him,*  are  in  his  name  'and  in  his 
behalf,"  etc.  etc.  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
precisely  the  doctrine  which,  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  limiting  the  Prerogative,  Mr.  Fox  attri- 
buted to  the  Tories .  In  another  passage,  the  Whig 
opinion  of  the  Prince  was  thus  tamely  stirren- 
dered : — **  Conscious  that,  whatever  degree  of  con- 
fidence you  may  think  Jit  td'repose  in  me,"  etc.  f 
The  Answer,  thus  constructed,  was,  by  the  two 
Noble  Lords,  transmitted,  .through  Mr.  Adam,  to 
the  Prince,  who,  "  stron|;ly  objecting  (as  we  are 
told)  to  almost  every  part  of  it,"  acceded  to  the 
suggestion  of  Sheridan,  whom  he  consulted  on 

*  The  words  which  I  have  pnt  in  italics  in  these  quota- 
tions are,  in  the  same  manner,  underlined  in  Sheridan's  copy 
of  the  Paper,— doubtless,  from  a  similar  view  of  their  import 
to  that  which  I  have  taken. 

f  On  the  back  of  Sheridan's  own  copy  of  this  Answer,  I 
find,  written  by  him,  the  following  words :  *'  Grenville's  and 
Grey's  proposed  Answer  from  the  prince  to  the  Address  of  the 
two  Houses ; — very  flimsy,  and  attempting  to  cover  Grenville's 
conduct  and  consistency  in  supporting  the  present  Restric- 
tions at  the  expense  of  die  Prince." 

VOL.  It.  SS 
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xht  sabiect,  that  ai  new  foim  of  Answer  should  be 
unmedistely  sketched  oat,  and  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville. 
Then?  was  no  time  to  he  lost,  as  the  Address  of 
the  Houses  was  to  he  received  the  following  day. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Sheridan  pro- 
ceeded that  night,  with  the  new  draft  of  the 
Answer,  to  HoUand-Hoose,  where,  after  a  warm 
discussion  upon  the  subject  with  Lord  Grey, 
which  ended  unsatisfactorily  to  both  Psarties,  the 
final  result  was  that  the  Answer  drawn  up  by  the 
PHnce  and  Sheridan  was  adopted. — Such  is  the 
hare  outline  of  this  transaction,  the  circonoistances 
of  which  will  he  found  fully  detailed  in  the  State- 
ment that  shall  presently  he  given. 

The  accusation  against  Sheridan  is,  that  chiefly 
to  his  undermining  influence  the  view  taken  by 
tlie  Prince  of  the  Paper  of  these  Noble  Lords  is  to 
be  attributed;  and  that  not  only  was  he  cen- 
surable  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  for  thus 
interfering  between  the  Sovereign  and  hb  respon- 
sible advisers,  but  that  he  had  been  also  guilty 
of  an  act  of  private  perfidy,  in  endeavouring  to 
represent  the  Answer  drawn  up  by  these  Noble 
Lords,  as  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  their  Royal  Master  to  the  eompro- 
mise  of  opinions  and  principles  which  they  had 
entered  into  themselves. 

Under  the  impression  that  such  were  the  nature 
and||ifl||k|^of  his  interference,  Lord  Grey  and 
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Lord  Greny ill e,  on  the  nth  of  January  (the day 
on  which  the  Answer  substituted  for  their  own 
was  delivered)  presented  a  joint  Representation  to 
the  Regent,  in  which  they  stated  that  "  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  respecting  His 
Royal  Highness's  Answer  to  the  two  Houses,  had 
induced  them,  most  humbly,  to  solicit  permission 
to  submit  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  following  con- 
siderations, with  the  undisguised  sincerity  which 
the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  but,  with  every 
expression  that  could  best  convey  their  respect- 
ful duty  and  inviolable  attachment.  When  iS 
Royal  Highness  (they  continued)  did  Lord  Gvenville 
the  honour,  through  Mr.  Adam,  to  command  his 
attendance,  it  was  distinctly  expressed  to  him,  that 
His  RoyalHighness  had  condescended  to  select  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Grey,  to  be  consulted 
with,  as  the  public  and  responsible  advisers  of  that 
Answer;  and  Lord  Grenville  could  never  forget 
the  gracious  terms  in  which  His  Royal  Highness 
had  the  goodness  to  lay  these  his  orders  upon 
him.  It  was  also  on  the  same  grounds  of  public 
and  responsible  advice,  that  Lord  Grey,  honoured 
in  like  manner  by  the  most  gracious  expression 
of  His  Royal  Highn^ss's  confidence  on  this  subject, 
applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of  it  con- 
jointly with  Lord  Grenville.  They  could  not  but 
feel  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  which  re- 
quired them  to  reconcile  two  objects,  essentially 
different, — to  uphold  and  distinctly  to  manifest 
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that  UDshaken  adiierence  to  His  Royal  Highness's 
past  and  present  opinion,  which  consistency  and 
honour  required,  but  to  conciliate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  feelings  of  the  two  Houses,  by  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  affection,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  good  understanding  between 
His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Parliament,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  must  be  the  first  wish  of  everr 

m 

man  who  is  truly  attached  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
and  wlio  knows  the  value  of  the  Constitution  of 
his  I  ountry.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  were 
for  from  the  presumption  of  believing  that  their 
humble  endeavours  for  the  execution  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  might  not  be  susceptible  of  many  aod 
great  amendments. 

''  The  draA  (their  Lordships  said)  which  thej  huni- 
bly  submitted  to  His  Royal  Highness  was  considered  by 
them  as  open  to  every  remark  whkh  might  occur  to  His 
Royal  Higbness's  better-  judgment.  On  every  occasion, 
but  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  His  Royal 
Highuess's  first  act  of  government,  it  would  have  been 
no  less  their  desire  than  their  duty  to  have  profited  by 
all  such  objections,  and  to  have  laboured  to  accomplish, 
in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  every  command 
which  His  Roval  Highness  might  have  been  pleased  to 
lay  upon  them.  Upon  the  objects  to  be  obtained  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  sentiment.  These,'  such  as 
above  described,  were,  they  confidently  beheved,  not 
less  important  in  His  Royal  Highnesses  view  of  the  subject 
than  in  that  which  they  themselves  had  ventured  to  ex- 
they  would  be  wanting  in  that  sincerity 
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and  openness  by  which  they  could  alone  hope,  however 
imperfectly,  to  make  any  return  to  that  gracious  confi- 
dence with  which  His  Royal  Highness  had  condescended 
to  honoiu:  them,  if  they  suppressed  the  expression  of 
their  deep  concern,  in  finding  that  their  humble  en- 
deavours in  His  Royal  Highnesses  service  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  another  person^  by  whose 
advice  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  guided  in  his  final 
decbiou,  on  a  matter  on  which  they  alone  had,  how- 
ever unworthily,  been  honoured  with  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  commands.  It  was  their  most  sincere  and  ardent 
wish  that,  in  the  arduous  station  which  Hb  Royal 
Highness  was  about  to  fill,  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  public  advice  and  responsible  services  of  those  meH, 
whoever  they  might  be,  by  whom  His  Royal  Highnesses 
glory  and  the  interests  of  the  country  could  best  be 
promoted.  It  would  be  with  unfeigned  distrust  of  their 
own  means  of  discharging  such  duties  that  they  could, 
in  any  case,  venture  to  undertake  them;  and,  in  this 
humble  but  rm^fMiul  representation  which  they  had 
presumed  to  mfce  of  their  feelings  on  this  occasion, 
they  were  consdous  4}£  being  actuated  not  less  by  their 
dutiful  and  grateful  attachment  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
than  by  those  principles  of  constitutional  responsibifity, 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  deemed  essential  to  any 
hope  of  a  successful  administration  of  the  public  in- 
terests." 

On  receiving  uKi  Representation,  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  was  more  of  high  spirit 
and  dignity  than  of  worldly  wisdom,'*'  His  Royal 

'*'  To  the  pure  and  dignified  charaeter  of  the  Noble  Whig 
associated  in  this  Remonstrance,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  how  heartily  I  bear  testimony.'  The  only  fault,  indeed,  of 

^5. 
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Hif^ness  lost  no  time  in  commanicating  it  to  Sheri- 
dan, who,  proud  of  the  influence  attributed  to  him 
by  the  Noble  writers,  and  now  more  tban  erer  sti- 
mulated to  make  them  feel  its  wright,  employed 
the  whole  force  of  his  shrewdness  and  ridicule* 
in  exposing  the  stately  tone  of  dictation  which, 
according  to  his  yiew,  was  assumed  throughout 

tluf  disungaisbed  person  is,  iliat,  knowing  but  one  ki§k 
eonne  of  condact  for  himielf,  he  impatiently  resents  any 
sinking  firom  that  pitch  in  others.  Then,  only,  in  his  troe 
station,  when  placed  between  the  People  and  the  Crown,  as 
one  of  those  fortresses  that  ornament  and  defend  the  fitoatier 
of  Democracy,  he  has  shown  that  he  can  bnt  ill  snit  the  di- 
mensions of  his  spirit  to  the  narrow  aTcnnes  of  a  Conrt,  ot, 
like  that  Pbpe  who  stooped  to  look  for  the  keys  of  St.  IVter, 
accommodate  his  natural  elevation  to  the  pursuit  of  official 
power.  All  the  pliancy  of  his  nature  is,  indeed,  reaerred 
for  private  life,  where  the  repose  of  the  Talley  sncoeeds  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  and  where  the  lofty  statesman 
gracefully  subsides  inio  the  gentle  husband  and  father,  and 
the  frank,  social  friend.  j  ■  ■  •  t 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Grey,  more  duoi  dhat  of  any  other 
person,  brings  to  mind  what  Quintilian  says  of  the  great  and 
noble  orator,  Messala : — **  Quodammodo  pros  se  ferens  in 
dicendo  nobilitatem  suamJ*^ 

*  He  called  rhymes  also  to  his  aid,  as  appears  by  the 
following : — 

"yf/»  Address  to  the  Prince,  i8ii. 

'<  In  all  humility  we  craTe  ^ 

Our  Regent  may  become  <Mir  sUtc, 
And  being  so,  we  trust  that  He 
Will  thank  us  for  our  loyalty. 
Then,  if  hc*U  help  us  to  pull  down 
His  Father's  dignity  and  Crown^ 
^gg^KVe*!!  make  him,  in  some  time  to  come, 
j^     ^^Sp greatest  Prince  in  Christendom.** 
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this  Paper,  and  in  picturing  to  the  Prince  the 
state  of  tutelage  he  might  expect,  under  Ministers 
who  began  thus  early  with  their  lectures.  Such 
suggestions,  even  if  less  ably  urged,  were  but  too 
sure  of  a  willing  audience  in  the  ears  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  Shortly  after,  His  Royal  High- 
ness paid  a  visit  to  Windsor,  where  the  Queen  and 
another  Royal  Personage  completed  what  had 
been  so  skilfully  begun ;  and  the  important  reso- 
lution was  forthwith  taken  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry. 

I  shall  now  give  the  Statement  of  the  whole 
transaction,  v«l|(f|Lh  Mr.  Sheridan  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  address,  in  his  own  defence,  to  Lord 
Holland,  a^d  of  which  a  rough  and  a  fair  copy 
have  been  found  carefully  preserved  among  his 
papers  : — 

*  'DiAR  Holland,  Queen-Street,  January  1 5 .  1 8 1 1 . 

^'  As  you  have  been  already  apprised  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  that  he  thought  it  becoming  the 
frankness  of  his  character,  and  consistent  with  the  fair* 
ness  and  openness  of  proceeding  due  to  any  of  his  ser- 
vants whose  conduct  appears  to  haye  incurred  the  dis- 
approbation of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenvilie,  to  com- 
municate their  representations  on  the  subject  to  the 
pei'son  so  censured,  I  am  confident  you  will  giTe  me 
credit  for  the  pain  I  must  have  felt^  to  find  myself  an 
object  of  suspicion,  or  likely,  in  the  sli^test  degree, 
to  become  the  cause  of  any  temporary  misunderstand- 
ing between  His  Royal  Highness  and  those  distingubhed 
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characters,  whom  His  Royal  Highoeis  appears  to  destine 
to  those  responsible  sitnatknia,  which  most  in  all  public 
matters  entitle  them  to  his  ezclnsire  confidence. 

'*  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  lean,  state  the  ciicomstsooo 
of  the  fact,  so  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  foUowing 
passage  of  the  Noble  Idxrds'  Representaticm : 

«*  *  But  they  would  be  wanting  in  that  sincerity  sad 
openness  by  which  they  can  alone  hope,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  make  any  return  to  that  gradoua  oonfidcaos 
with  which  Your  Royal  Highness  has  condescended  to 
honour  them,  if  they  suppresMd  the  expression  of  their 
deep  concern  in  finding  that  their  humble  endeaToan 
in  Your  Royal  Highnesses  service  bare  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  another  person*-^^  vtfJkose  advicf 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  been  guided  in  your  fin^l  de- 
cision on  a  matter  in  which  they  alone  had,  howerer  im- 
wortliily,  been  honoured  with  Yoiv  Ro|kl  Highnesses 
commands." 

**  I  must  premise,  that  from  my  first  intercourse  with 
the  Pnnce  during  the  present  distressing  emergency, 
such  conversations  as  he  may  have  honoured  me  with 
have  been  communications  of  resolutions  already  formed 
ou  his  part,  and  not  of  matter  referred  to  consultation, 
or  submitted  to  advice,  I  know  that  my  declining  to 
vote  for  the  further  adjourament  of  the  Privy  Goundl's 
examination  of  the  physicians  gave  ofience  to  some,  and 
was  considered  as  a  difierence  from  the  party  I  was 
rightly  esteemed  to  belong  to.  The  intentions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  upon  that  question  were  in  no  way 
dbtinctly  known  to  me  \  laj  secession  was  entirely  my 
own  act,  and  not  only  unauthorised,  but  perhaps  un- 
expected by  the  Prince.  My  motives  for  it  I  took  the 
liberty  of  communicating  to  His  Royal  Highness,  by 
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letter,'^  the  next  day,  and,  previously  to  that,  I  had  not 
even  seen  His  Royal  Highness  since  the  confirmation  of 
His  Majesty's  malady. 

*^  If  I  di£fered  from,  those  who,  equally  attached  to 
His  Royal  Highnesses  interest  and  honour,  thought  that 
His  Royal  Highness  should  have  taken  the  step  yrhich, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  fince,  precisely  at  the 
proper  period,  taken,  of  sending  to  Lord  Grenville  and 
■  Lord  Grey,  I  may  certainly  have  erred  in  forming  an 
«  imperfect  judgment  on  the  occasion,  but,  in  doing  so, 
^  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  those  who  had  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  subject.  But,  with  all  deference,  I  cannot 
avoid  adding,  that  experience  of  the  impression  made 
on  the  public  mjmd  by  the  reserved  and  retired  conduct 
which  tlie  Pn^r  thought  proper  to  adopt,  has  not 
shaken  my  opinion  of  the  wisdom  which  prompted  him 
to  that  deldiniiiation.  But  here,  again,  I  declare,  that 
I  must  rMjBt  the  presumption  that  any  suggestion  of 
mine  leJ®'  the  rule  which  the  Prince  had  prescribed 
to  himself,  my  knowledge  of  it  being,  as  I  before  said, 
the  communication  of  a  resolution  formed  on  the  part  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  and  not  of  a  proposition  awaiting 
the  advice,  countenance,  or  corroboration,  of  any  other 
person.  Having  thought  it  necessary  to  prembe  thus 
much,  as  I  wish  to  write  to  you  without  reserve  or  con- 
cealment of  any  sort,  I  shall  as  briefly  as  I  can  relate  the 
facts  which  attended  the  composing  the  Answer  itself, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

^'  On  Sunday,  or  on  Monday  the  7th  instant,  I  men- 
tioned to  Lord  Moira  or  to  Adam,  that  the  Address  of 
the  two  Houses  would  come  very  quickly  upon  the 

*  This  Letter  has  been  given  in  page  4o3,«vol.  ii. 
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Priaw,  and  tbat  he  shoaU  be  prepared  with  his  Answer, 
without  entertaining  the  least  idea  of  meddling  with  the 
subject  myself,  baring  received  no  authority  from  His 
Royal  Highness  to  do  so.     Either  Lord  Moira  or  Adam 
inlormed  me,  before  I  left  Carlton-House,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  had  directed  Lord  Moira  to  sketch  an  outline 
of  the  Answer  proposed,  and  I  left  town.     On  Tuesday 
crening  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  at  a  sketch  also  of 
the  intended  reply.    On  Wednesday  morning  I  read  it, 
at  Carlton-House,  very  hastily  to  Adam  before  I  saw 
the  Prince.     And  here  I  must  pause  to  declare,  that  I 
have  entirely  withdrawn  from  my  mind  any  doubt,  if 
lor  a  momeut  I  ever  entertained  any,  of  the  perfect 
propriety  of  Adam's  conduct  at  thathuried  interview; 
being  also  long  convinced,  as  well  from  intercourse  with 
him  at  Carlton-House  as  in  every  transaction  I  have 
witnessed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  otherwise 
tlian  with  the  most  entire  sincerity  and  honour  towards 
all  he  de.ils  with.     I  then  read  the  Paper  I  had  put 
together  to  the  Prince, — the  most  essentittl  part  of  it 
literally  consisting  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Prince  himself  in  diflferent  conver- 
sations; and  I  read  it  to  him  Wiihoui  having  once  heard 
Lorti  Grenville's  name  even  mentioned,  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Answer  proposed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Prince.     On  the  contrary,  indeed,  I  was  under 
an  impression  that  the  framing  this  Answer  was  con- 
sidered as  the  single  act  which  it  would  be  an  unfair 
and  embarrassing  task  to  require  the  performance  of  from 
Lord  Gren\ille.     The  Prince  approved  the  Paper  I  read 
to  him,  objecting  however,  lo  some  additional  paragraph 
ol  my  own,  and  altering  others.     In  the  course  of  his 
observations,  he  cursorily  mentioned  that  Lord  Gren- 
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ville  had  undertaken  to  sketch  out  his  idea  of  a  proper 
Answer,  and  that  Lord  Moira  had  done  the  same^ — 
evidently  expressing  himself,  to  my  apprehension,  as 
not  considering  the  framing  of  this  Answer  as  a  matter 
of  official  responsibility  any  where,  but  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  the  choice  and  decision  respecting  it 
on  himself.  If,  however,  I  had  Known,  before  I  en- 
tered the  Prince's  apartment,  that  Lord  Grenville  and 
fjord  Grey  had  in  any  way  undertaken  to  frame  the  ' 
Answer,  and  had  thought  themselves  authorised  to  do  so, 
I  protest  the  Prince  would  never  even  have  heard  of  the 
draft  which  I  had  prepared,  though  containing,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  the  Prince's  own  ideas .  * 

^*  His  Royal  Highness  having  laid  his  commands  on 
Adam  and  me  to  dme  with  him  alone  on  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  I  then,  for  the  first  time^  learnt  that  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  had  transmitted,  through 
Adam,  a  formal  draft  of  an  Answer  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Prince.  ^ 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  became  me 
humbly  to  request  the  Prince  not  to  refer  to  me,  in  any 
respect,  the  Paper  of  the  Noble  Lords,  or  to  insist  even 
on  my  hearing  its  contents ;  but  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  put  the  draft  he  had  received  from  me  into 
the  (ire.  The  Pi'ince,  however,  who  had  read  the  Noble 
Lords'  Paper,  declining  to  hear  of  this,  proceeded  to 
state  ho^  strongly  he  objected  to  almost  every  part  of 
it.  The  draft  delivered  by  Adam  he  took  a  copy  of 
himself,  as  Mr.  Adam  read  it,  affixing  shortly,  but 
warmly,  his  comments  to  each  paragraph.  Finding 
His  Royal  Highaess's  objections  to  the  whole  radical  and 
insuperable,  and  seeing  no  means  myself  by  which  the 
Noble  Lords  could  change  their  draft,  so  as  to  meet  the 
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Prince's  ideas,  I  yentured  to  propose,  as  the  odIj  expe- 
dient of  which  the  time  allowed,  that  both  the  Papers 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  tliat  a  very  short  Answer, 
indeed,  keeping  dear  of  all  topics  liable  to  disagree- 
ment, should  be  immediately  sketched  oat,  and  be  sub- 
mitted that  night  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenyille.  The^  lateness  of  the  hour  prerented 
any  but  Tery  hasty  discussion,  and  Adam  and  myself 
proceeded,  by  His  Royal  Highnesses  orders,  to  your 
house  to  relate  what  had  passed  to  Lord  Grey.  I  do 
not  mean  toxiisguise,  however,  that  when  I  found  my- 
self bound  to  gire  my  opinion,  I  did  fully  assent  to  the 
for£e  and  justice  of  the  Prince's  objections,  and  made 
other  observations  of  my  own,  which  1  thought  it  roj 
duty  to  do,  conceiving,  as  I  freely  saSd,  that  the  P&per 
could  not  have  been  dravm  up  but  under  the  pressure  of 
embarrassing  difficulties,  and,  as  I  conceived  also,  in 
considerable  haste. 

* '  Before  we  left  Gai^n-House,  it  was  agreed  between 
Adam  and  myself  that  we  were  not  so  stricdy  enjoined 
by  the  Prince,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  ^mmu- 
nicate  to  the  Noble  Lords  the  marginal  comments  of  the 
Prince,  and  we  determined  to  withhold  them.  But  at 
the  meeting  with  Lord  Grey,  at  your  house,  he  ap- 
peared to  me,  erroneously  perhaps,  to  decline  consider- 
ing the  objections  as  coming  from  the  Prince,  but  as 
originating  in  my  suggestions.  Upon  this,  I  Certainly 
called  on  Adam  to  produce  the  Prince's  copy,  with 
his  notes,  in  His  Royal  Highnesses  own  hand- writing. 

**  Afterwards,  finding  myself  considerably  hurt  at  an 
expression  of  Lord  Grey's,  which  could  only  be  pointed 

me,  and  which  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
Paper,  which  he  assumed  me  to  be  responsible 
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for,  was  *  drawn  up  in  an  invidious  spirit,*  I  certainly 
did,  with  more  warknth  than  was  perhaps  discreet, 
comment  on  the^aper  proposed  to  be  substituted  y  and 
there  ended,  with  no  good  effect,  our  interview. 

^^  Adam  and  I  saw  the  Prince  again  that  night,  when 
His  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  meet  our 
joint  and  earnest  request,  by  striking  out  from  the  draft 
of  the  Answer,  to  which  he  still  resolved  to  adhere, 
every  passage  which  we  conceived  to  be  most  liable  to 
objection  on  the  part  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville. 

*'  On  the  next  morning,  Friday,  —  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  was  to  receive  the  Address, — when  Adam  re- 
turned from  the  Noble  Lords,  with  their  expressed 
disclaimer  of  the  preferred  Answer,  altered  as  it  was. 
His  Royal  Highness  still  persevered  to  eradicate  ev«ry 
remaining  wcH*d  which  he  thought  might  yet  appear 
exceptionable  lo  them,  and  made  further  alterations, 
although  the  fair  Copy  of  |ho  paper  had  been  made 
out. 

^^  Thus  the  Answer,  nearly  reduced  to  the  expression 
of  the  Prince's  own  suggestions,  and  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  farther  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Noble  Lords, 
was  delivered  by  His  Hojal  Highness,  and  presented  by 
the  Deputation  of  the  two  Houses. 

^^  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  thus  prolix  and  cir- 
cumstantial upon  a  matter  which  may  appear  to  have 
admitted  of  much  shorter  explanation  j  but  when  mis- 
conception has  produced  distrust  among  those,  I  hope, 
not  willingly  disposed  to  differ,  and  who  can  have,  I 
equally  trust,  but  one  common  object  in  view  in  their 
different  stations,  I  know  no  better  way  than  by  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail  to  remove  whatever  may  have 
VOL.  II.  36 
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appeared  doublfQl  iu  condQCt  while  unexplained,  or 
inconsistent  in  principle  not  clearly  re-asserted. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  1  hav*  <mly  shortly  to 
express  my  own  personal  mortification,  1  will  use  no 
other  word,  that  1  should  have  been  considered  by  any 
persons,  however  high  in  rank,  or  justly  entitled  to  high 
political  pretensions,  as  one  so  little  *'  attached  to  His 
Royal  Highness,*  or  so  ignorant  of  the  value  '  of  the 
ConstiliUion  of  his  country,*  as  to  be  held  out  to  Him, 
whose  fairly-earned  esteem  I  regard  as  the  fii^st  honour 
and  the  sole  reward  of  my  political  life,  in  the  character 
of  an  interested  contriver  of  a  double  government,  and, 
in  some  measure,  as  an  apostate  from  all  my  former 
principles, — which  have  taught  me,  as  well  as  the 
Noble  Lords,  that  '  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
i^esponsibilit  J  in  the  minbters  of  the  Crown  is  essential 
to  any  hope  of  success  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  interest.* 

^'  At  the  same  time,  I  am  most  ready  to  admit  that  it 
could  not  be  their  intention  so  to  characterise  me  *  but 
it  is  the  direct  inference  which  others  must  gather  from 
the  first  paragraph  I  have  quoted  from  their  Represen- 
tation, and  an  inference  which,  1  understand,  has  already 
been  raised  in  puBlic  opinion.  A  departure,  my  dear 
Lord,  on  my  part,  from  upholding  the  principle  declared 
by  the  Noble  Loids,  much  more  a  persumpiuous  and 
certainly  iucffectual  attempt  to  inculcate  a  contrary  doc- 
trine on  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would,  I  am 
confident,  lose  me  every  particle  of  his  favoui*  and  con- 
fidence at  once  and  for  ever.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  what 
part  of  my  past  public  life, —  and  I  diallenge  observation 
on  every  part  of  my  present  proceedings, — has  warrant- 
ed the  adoption  of  any  such  suspicion  of  me,  or  the 
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expression  of  any  such  imputation  against  me.  But  I 
will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  point,  as  it  relates  only  to 
toy  own  feelings  and  character;  which,  however,  I  am 
the  more  bound  to  consider,  as  others,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  have  so  hastily  disregarded  both.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  sincerely  declare,  that  no  personal  dis- 
appointment in  my  own  mind  interferes  with  the  respect 
and  esteem  I  entertain  for  Lord  Grenville,  or  in  addition 
to  those  sentiments,  the  friendly  regard  I  owe  to  Lord 
Orey.  To  Lord  Grenville  I  have  the  honour  to  be  but 
very  little  personally  known.  From  Lord  Grey,  inti- 
mately acquainted  as  he  was  with  every  circumstance  of 
my  conduct  and  principles  in  the  years  1^88-9, 1  confess 
I  should  have  expected  a  very  tardy  and  reluctant  in- 
terpretation of  any  circumstance  to  my  disadvantage. 
What  the  nature  of  my  endeavours  were  at  that  time,  I 
have  the  written  testimonies  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  To  you  I  know  those  testimonies  are  not 
necessary,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  my  recollection  of 
what  passed  in  those  times  that  may  have  led  me  too 
securely  to  conceive  myself  above  the  reach  even  of  a 
suspicion  that  I  could  adopt  different  principles  now. 
Such  as  they  were  they  remain  untoucli^d  and  unaltered. 
I  conclude  with  sincerely  declaring,  that  to  see  the  Prince 
meeting  the  reward  which  his  own  honourable  natqre, 
his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  and  his  genuine  de- 
votion to  the  true  objects  of  our  free  Constitution  so  well 
entitle  him  to,  by  being  surrounded  and  supported  by 
an  Administration  affectionate  to  his  person,  and  ambi- 
tious of  gaining  and  meriting  his  entire  esteem,  (yet 
tenacious,  above  all  things,  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, that  exclusive  confidence  roust  attach  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  whom  lie  selects  to  be  his  public 
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sin«Bls.)  I  wodU  wilb  kMitfelt  satisfaction  rather  be 
ft  lotftkcTHMa  «f  sach  a  Gof«nMiicni,  giTiDg  it  sudi  humble 
ifpwrt  a»  n^ht  be  io  ni^  power,  than  be  the  possessor 
9i%mj  possible  situation  eilhcr  of  profit  or  ambition,  to 
be  obtained  hf  aaj  indirectness,  or  bj  the  slightest  de- 
pavtwrt  froM  the  principles  I  have  always  professed^  and 
wbii^  I  have  now  feh  mjself  in  a  manner  called  upon  lo 


*^  I  have  ohIt  to  add,  that  mj  respect  for  the  Prince, 
and  MIT  sense  of  the  frankness  he  has  shown  towards 

m 

me  on  ihb  occasion*  decide  me,  with  all  duty,  to  submit 
this  letter  to  his  penisaJ,  before  I  place  it  in  your  hands ; 
meaning  it  andoubtedly  to  be  by  you  shown  to  those 
In  whoen  yoor  judgment  may  deem  it  of  any  consequence 
lo  communicate  it. 

^^  IhaTC  the  honour  to  he,  etc. 
''  7\>  iMrdH^Umd.  (S^ned)  '«  R.  B.  SncBiDAir. 

^^  Read  and  approved  by  the  Prince,  January  ao.  1 8 1 1 . 

"  R.  B.  S." 

Though  this  Statement,  it  must  be  recollected, 
exhibits  but  one  side  of  the  question,  and  is  silent 
as  to  the  part  that  Sheridan  took  after  the  de* 
liverv  of  the  Remonstrance  of  the  two  Noble 
Lords,  yet,  combined  with  preceding  eyents  and 
with  the  insight  into  motives  which  they  afFord, 
it  may  sufficiently  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
different  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
With  the  better  and  more  ostensible  motiyes  of 
Sheridan,  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  mixture  of, 
ttonists  call  the  *^  material  aUayion" 
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of  our  nature.  His  political  repugnance  to  the 
Coalesced  Leaders  would  have  been  less  strong 
but  for  the  personal  feelings  that  mingled  with  it ; 
and  his  anxiety  that  the  Prince  should  not  be 
dictated  to  by  others,  was  at  least  equalled  by  his 
vanity  in  showing  that  he  could  govern  him 
himself.  But,  whatever  were  the  precise  views 
that  impelled  him  to  this  trial  of  strength,  the 
victory  which  he  gained  in  it  was  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  he  himself  had  either  foreseen  or 
wished.  He  had  meant  the  party  to^ee/ his  power, 
— not  to  sink  under  it.  Though  privately  alien- 
ated from  them,  on  personal  as  well  as  political 
grounds,  he  knew  that,  publicly,  he  was  too  much 
identified  with  their  ranks,  ever  to  serve,  with 
credit  or  consistency,  in  any  other.  He  had, 
therefore,  in  the  ardour  of  undermining,  carried 
the  ground  from  beneath  his  own  feet.  In  helping 
to  disband  UbfJK^^y»  ^e  had  cashiered  himself;  and 
there  remaj^ipiio  him  now,  for  the  residue  of  his 
days,  but  that  frailest  of  all  sublunary  treasures, 
a  Prince's  friendship. 

With^this  conviction,  (which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
sanguineness  of  his  dispositio^lkrould  hardly  have 
failed  to  force  itself  on  his  mind,)  it  was  not,  we 
should  think,  with  very  self-gratulatory  feelings 
that  he  undertook  the  task,  a  few  weeks  after,  of 
inditing,  for  the  Regent,  that  memorable  Letter 
to  Mr.  Perceval,  which  sealed  the  fate  at  once 

36. 
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both  of  his  party  and  himself,  and,  whaterer  false 
signs  of  re-animation  may  afterwards  hare  ap- 
peared, seyered  the  last  life-lock  by  which  the 
*<  straggling  spirit'' ^  of  this  friendship  between 
Royalty  and  Whiggism  still  held  :•— 

•'  dextra  crinem  secai,  omnis  el  una 

Dilapsus  cahr^  atque  in  ventos  vita  recessitJ" 

With  respect  to  the  chief  Personage  connected 
with  these  transactions,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  tend- 
ency of  knowledge  to  produce  a  spirit  of  tolerance, 
that  they  who,  judging  merely  from  the  surface 
of  eTents,  have  been  most  forward  in  reprobating 
his  separation  from  the  Whigs,  as  a  roptore  of 
political  ties  and  an  abandonment  of  private 
friendships,  must,  on  becoming  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
this  crisis,  learn  to  soften  down  considerably 
their  angry  feelings;  and  to  see,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  connexion ^^^itein  its  first 
formation,  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  and  party,  to 
its  faint  survival  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,— but 
a  natural  and  destined  gradation  towards  the 
result  at  which  it)|k  last  arrived,  after  as  much 
fluctuation  of  political  principle  on  one  side,  as 
there  was  of  indifferencei  perhaps,  to  all  political 
principle  on  the  other. 

*  LucUuu  anima. 
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Among  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made, 
in  contemplation  of  a  new  Ministry,  at  this  time, 
it  was  intended  that  Lord  Moira  should  go,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Sheri- 
ridan  should  accompany  him  as  Chief  Secretary. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

▲FFAIBS  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE. ^MR.  WHTTBREAD. 

— ^NEGOTIATIOMS  WITH  LORD  GRET  AIO)  LORD 
GRENYILLE.— GOSDUCT  OF  MR.  SHERIDAIT  REU- 
TITE  TO  THE  HOUSEHOLD. — BIS  LAST  WORDS  Ilf 
PARUiOfENT. — ^FAILURE  AT  STAFFORD.— COR- 
RESPONDENCE   WITH  MR.   MTHITBREAD.  —  LORD 

RTRON. DISTRESSES  OF  SHERIDAN.— ILLNESS. 

^DEATH  AND  FUNERAL.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  this  year  that  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee,  appointed  under  the  Act 
for  rebuilding  the  Theatre  of  Drury-Lane,  were 
laid  before  the  public.  By  these  it  appeared  that 
Sheridan  was  to  receive,  for  his  moiety  of  the  pro- 
perty, 249O00/.,  out  of  which  sum  the  claims  of 
the  Linley  family  and  others  were  to  be  satisBed ; 
— that  a  further  sum  of  4ooo/.  was  to  be  paid  to 
him  for  the  property  of  the  Fruit  Offices  and  Re- 
version  of  Boxes  and  Shares ;  — and  that  his  son, 
Bfr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  was  to  receive,  for  his 
quarter  of  the  Patent  Property,  12,000/. 

The  gratitude  that  Sheridan  felt  to  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  at  first,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
undertook  this  most  arduous  task,  did  not  long 
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remain  unembittered  when  they  entered  into 
practical  details.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  two  persons  less  likely  to  agree  in  a  transaction 
of  this  nature — the  one,  in  affairs  of  business, 
approaching  almost  as  near  to  the  extreme  of 
rigour  as  the  other  to  that  of  laxity.  While  Sheri- 
dan, too, — like  those  painters  who  endeavour  to 
disguise  their  ignorance  of  anatomy  by  an  indis- 
tinct and.  fur zy  outline, — had  an  imposing  method 
of  generalising  his  accounts  and  statements,  which, 
to  most  eyes,  concealed  the  negligence  and  fallacy 
of  the  details,  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  contrary, 
with  an  unrelenting  accuracy,  laid  open  the 
minutiae  of  every  transaction,  and  made  evasion 
as  impossible  to  others  as  it  was  alien  and  incon- 
ceivable to  himself.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
person  whom  Sheridan  had  ever  found  proof 
against  his  powers  of  persuasion ; — and  this  rigi- 
dity naturally  mortified  his  pride  full  as  much  as  it 
thwarted  and  disconcerted  his  views. 

Among  the  conditions  to  which  he  agreed,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  most  painful  to  him  was  that  whicb 
stipulated  that  he  himself  should  **  have  no 
concern  or  connexion,  of  any  kind  whatever,  with 
the  new  undertaking."  This  concession,  how- 
ever, he,  at  first,  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form — feeling  confident  that,  even  without  any 
effort  of  his  own,  the  necessity  under  which  the 
new  Committee  would  find  themselves  of  recur- 
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ring  to  his  advice  and  assistance,  would  ere  long 
reinstate  him  in  all  his  former  influence.  But  ia 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed — ^his  exclc^ion  from 
all  concern  in  the  new  Theatre  (which ,  it  is  said, 
was  uiade  a  sine  qua  non  hy  all  who  embarked  in 
it,)  was  inexorably  enforced  by  Whitbread ;  and 
the  following  letter  addressed  by  him.  to  the  lat- 
ter will  show  the  state  of  their  respective  feelings 
on  this  point : — 

'^    Mr  DEAR  WniTBBEAD^  . 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  write  you  a  conlrovenial  or  e?eii 
an  argumentative  letter,  but  simply  to  put  down  the 
heads  of  a  few  matters  which  I  wish  shortly  to  converse 
with  you  upon,  in  the  most  amicable  and  temperate  man- 
ner, deprecating  the  impatience  which  may  somelimet 
have  mixed  in  our  discussions,  and  not  contending  who 
has  been  the  aggressor, 

*^  The  main  point  you  seem  to  have  had  so  much  at 
heart  yon  have  carried,  so  there  is  an  end  of  that  \  and  I 
shall  as  fairly  and  cordially  endeavour  toadvbeand  assist 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wjatt  in  the  improving  and  perfecting 
his  plan  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  preferable  selection, 
assuming,  as  I  must  do,  that  there  cannot  exist  an  in- 
dividual in  England  so  presumptuous,  or  so  void  of 
common  sense,  as  not  sincerely  to  solicit  the  aid  of  my 
practical  experience  on  this  occasion,  even  were  I  not, 
in  justice  to  the  Subscribers^  bound  spontaneously  to 
offer  it. 

**  But  it  would  be  unmanly  dissimulation  in  me  to 
retain  the  sentiments  I  do  with  respect  to  your  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  and  not  express  what  I  so  strongly 

!•    That  doctrine  was,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  to 
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&ay  no  moi^,  first  promulgated  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
yon,  written  in  town,  in  the  following  terms.  Speaking 
of  building  and  plans,  you  say  to  me,  '  Vou  are  in  no  way 
answerable  if  a  had  Theatre  is  built :  it  is  not  Tou 
who  build  it;  and  if  we  come  to  the  stbict  right  of  the 
thing,  you  have  mo  business  to  interfere  \*  and  further 
on  you  say,  '  TVill^  TOU  but  stand  aioof,  and  every 
thing  will  go  smooth,  and  a   good  Theatre  shall  be 
built;'  and  in  conversation  you  put,  as  a  similar  case, 
that  '  i/"  a  man  sold  another  a  piece  of  land,  it  was 
nothing  to  the  seller  whether  the  purchaser  built  him" 
self  a  good  or  a  bad  house  upon  it."*    Now  I  declare 
before  God  I  never  felt  more  amazement  than  that  a 
man  of  your  powerful  intellect,  just  view  of  all  subjects, 
and  knowledge  of  the  worlds  should  hold  such  lan- 
guage, or  resort  to  such  arguments ;  and  I  must  be  con- 
vinced, that,  allhough  in   an  impatient  moment  this 
opinion  may  have  fallen  from  you,  upon  the  least  re- 
flection or  the  slightest  attention  to  the  reason  of  the 
case,  you  would,  *  albeit  unused  to  the  retracting  mood/ 
confess  the  erroneous  view  you  had  taken  of  the  subject. 
Otherwise,  I  must  think,  and  with  the  deepest  regret 
would  it  be^  that  although  you  originally  engaged  in  this 
business  from  motives  of  the  purest  and  kindest  regard 
for  me  and  ray  family,  your  ardour  and  zealous  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  you  had  undertaken 
have  led  you,  in  this  instance,  to  overlook  what  is  due  to 
my  feelings^  to  my  honour,  and  my  just  interests.     For, 
supposing  1  were  to  *■  stand  alcof^  totally  unconcera- 
ed,  provided  I  were  paid  for  my  share,  whether  the  new 
Theatre  were  excellent  or  execrable,  and  that  the  result 
should  be  that  the  Subscribers,  instead  of  profit,  could  not 
through  the  misconstruction  of  the  house,  obtain  one  per 
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fiv  ikdr  BQMT,  do  jM  serioQsl J  bdiefe  jOQ  ootid 

i,  wnnB,  or  duld,  ia  the  ku^rdon,  out  of 

wbo  WMld  iidie^  that  I  was  who% 

f^dtlas  of  the  ^Ove,  haii^  been  to  stultified  and  pro- 
scribed hw  the  OHoaktee,  (a  Committee  otmy^wnMh 
^)  msUi  ha««  been  oompellcd  to  adroit,  as  the 
•fmj  facing  paid  for  my«hare,  that  »  it  wm 
[tomewhether  the  Theatre  was  good  or  badfor, 
«s  the  ooBtrarj^caB  it  be  denied  that  the  reproaches  of 
divappoiitfment,  thraogh  the  great  body  of  the  Sob- 
sotSkts,  wonM  he  directed  against  nie,  and  me  aloDe? 
**  So  mnch  as  to  cAcraoler  :<— now  as  to  m j  feelmgs 
«n  thesnbiect; — I  aMst  say  that  in  friendship,  at  least, 
if  not  in  *  strict  right,'*  thej  oo^t  to  be  consnlted,  efen 
ihongh  the  Conunittee  oonld  cither  prove  that  I  had 
not  to  apprehend  way  share  in  the  discredit  and  dis- 
content which  m%bftleUow  the  ill  sacoess  ol*  their  pko, 
or  that  I  was  entitled  to  braTc  whalerer  malice  or  ig- 
nomnce  might  direct  against  me.     Ifcxt^  and  lasdj,  as 
to  mj  i»t  interest  in  the  property  I  am  to  part  with,  a 
consideration  to  whi<h,  however  careless  I  might  be 
were  I  alone  oonoemed,  I  am  bound  to  aUend  in  jostke 
to  my  own  prrnste  creditors,  ^^iserre  how  the  matter 
stands : — I  agree  to  wave  my  own  *  strict  right'  to  be 
paid  before  the  fnnds  can  be  applied  to  the  boildiof , 
and  this  in  the  cooSdenoe  and  on  the  continned  onder-   ^ 
standing,  that  my  advice  shoald  be  so  iar  renwcled 
that,  CToa  shoald  the  subscriptioo  not  fill,  I  ahoold  at 
least  see  a  Theatre  capable  of  beiug  charged  with,  aid 
ultimately  of  discharging,  what  should  remain  jusdr 
due  to  the  proprietors.     To  illustrate  this  I  i^er  to  the 
stae  of  the  pit,  the  number  of  private  boxes,   and  the 
annexation  of  a  tavern  j  but  in  what  a  sitnation  woaid 


; 
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the  doclrine  of  jour  Gommiltee  leave  me  and  my  son  ? 
*  It  is  nothing  to  us  how  the  Thentre  ijj  huilt  or  whether 
it  prospers  or  not/     These  are  two  circumstances  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with ;   only,  unfortunately,  upon 
them  may  depend  our  best  chance  of  receiving  any 
payment  for  the  property  we  part  with.    It  is  nothing  to 
us  how  the  shi|l  b  refitted  or  manned,  only  we  must 
leave  all  we  are  worth  on  board  her,  and  abide  the 
chance  of  her  success.     Now  I  am  confident  your  justice 
will  see,  that  in  order  that  the  Committee  should,  iu 
^  strict  right,^  become  entitled  to  deal  thus  with  ust 
andi>td  us  stantLatoo/t  they  should  buy  us  out,  and  make 
good  the  payment.     But  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  my 
own  proposal,  and  I  neither  repent  nor  wish  to  make 
any  change  in  it. 

^^  I  have  totally  departed  from  my  intention,  when 
I  first  began  this  letter,  for  which  I  ought  to  apologize 
to  -you ;  but  it  may  save  much  future  talk  :  other  less 
important  matters  will  do  in  conversation.  You  will 
allow  that  I  have  placed  in  you  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence— have  the  reasonable  trust  in  me  that,  in  any 
communication  I  may  have  with  B.  Wyatt,  my  object  will 
not  be  to  obstruct^  as  you  have  hastily  expressed  it,  but 
bona  fide  to  assist  him  to  render  his  Theatre  as  perfect 
as  possible,  as  well  with  a  view  to  the  public  accom- 
modation as  to  profit  to  the  Subscribe!^  \  neither  of  which 
can  be  obtained  without  establishing  a  reputaticm  for 
him  which  must  be  the  basis  of  bis  future  fortune. 

*^  And  now,  after  all  tins  statement,  you  wiH  per- 
haps  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  I  require  ,-^*-simply 
some  Resolution  of  the  Committee  to  jUie  effect  of  that 
I  enclose. 

*'  I  conclude  with  heartily  thanking  you  for  the  de- 
VOL.  n.  3^ 
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cbnlKMi  j€m  n»de  respecting  me,  and  reported  to  me 
bj  IMer  lloore^  at  tbe  dose  of  the  last  meetiog  of  the 
GoaMttittee.  I  am  coariiioed  of  your  siooerity ;  but  at 
I  bai«  before  descri)  ed  tbe  diaracter  of  the  gratitude  I 
tel  tovardb  joa  ui  a  letter  written  likewise  in  this 
Ikmkic,  I  ba^e  onlj  to  say,  that  every  sentiment  in  that 
leCier  reHHans  vnabated  and  nnalcerablk. 

««  Ever,  nrr  dear  Wbitbread, 
«'  Toots,  faithfully. 

^^  P.  S.  Tbe  discnssion  we  had  yesterday  respecting 
iiOi»einTesti§atioQoflbe/NU<,  which  I  deem  so  essential 
to  my  dMtfiKicr  and  to  my  peace  of  mind,  and  your 
prestnl  ouncw  fence  with  me  on  that  subject,  have  rt- 
Iwred  my  mind  from  great  anxiety,  though  I  cannot 
bot  stiO  tbi^  tbe  belter  opportunity  has  been  passed 
K<r.  One  word  aaore,  and  I  rdease  yon.  Tom  informed 
tbal  von  bad  hinted  to  him  that  any  demands,  not 
to  be  settled  bT  die  Committee,  most  fall  on 
the  i^ropTiKorsk  Mt  resolntioo  is  to  take  all  such  on 
mraelf,  and  to  )ea%ie  Tom^s  share  untouched.*" 


cc^ncession^  which  Sheridan  himself 
b^i  v>c%lnnteer<*d,  namely,  tbe  postponemeDt  of 
bi$  right  of  bein^  paid  the  amount  of  his  claim, 
till  af^er  tbe  Tbeatrc  should  be  boilt,  was  also  a 
snl^ect  of  mndi  acnndomoos  discussion  ^cJtween 
the  two  friends^ — Sheridan  applying  to  tliis  con- 
ditkkvi  that  $ort  of  lax  interpretation,  which  would 
bav^  lel\  him  the  credit  of  the  SKrifice  without 
it$  iiKX^xmiience,  and  \^liitbread,  with  a  firm- 
VK*$$  of  $Ta$|v  to  which «  unluckily,  the  other  bad 
bcca  ttnaccttstonied  in  hasinesi|  IwJdiiig  him  to 
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the  Strict  letter  of  his  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  Suhscribers.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more 
melancholy  example  than  Sheridan  exhibited,  at 
this  moment,  of  the  last,  hard  struggle  of  pride 
and  delicacy  against  the  most  deadly  foe  of  both, 
pecuniary  involvement,  —  which  thus  gathers 
round  its  victims,  fold  after  fold,  till  they  are  at 
length  crushed  in  its  inextricable  clasp. 

The  mere  likelihood  of  a  sum  of  money  being 
placed  at  his  disposal  was  sufficient  —  like  the 
**  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder" — to  call 
into  life  the  activity  of  all  his  duns;  and  how 
liberally  he  made  the  fund  available  among  them, 
appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Whi thread, 
addressed,  not  to  Sheridan  himself,  but,  appa- 
rently, (for  the  direction  is  wanting,)to  some  man 
of  business  connected  with  him  : — "'■ 

"  My  dsah  Si  a, 

*'  I  had  determined  not  to  give  any  written  answer 
to  ihe  note  you  put  into  my  hands  yesterday ^jnoming  ^ 
but  a  further  perusal  of  it  leads  me  to  think  it  better  to 
make  a  statement  in  wriling  why,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
comply  with  the  request  it  coimm^)  and  to  repel  the 
impression  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  Mr.  She- 
ridan's mind  at  the  time  that  note  was  written.  He  insi- 
nuates that  to  some  postponement  of  his  interests,  by 
the  Committee,  is  owing  the  distressed  situation  in  which 
he  is  unfortunately  placed. 

"  "Whatever  postponement  of  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
prietors may  ultimately  be  resorted  to,  as  matter  of  in- 
dispensable necessity  from  the  state  of  the  Subscription 
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Fund,  will  originate  in  the  written  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  himself;  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  unless 
such  latitude  were  allowed  on  his  part,  the  execution  of 
the  Act  could  not  have  hcen  attempted. 

*'  At  present  there  is  no  postponement  of  his  interests 
—  hut  there  is  an  utter  impossibility  of  touching  the 
Subscription  Fund  at  all,  except  for  very  trifling  specified 
articles,  until  8  supplementary  Aet  of  Farlkment  shall 
have  been  obtained. 

**  By  the  present  Act,  evett  if  the  Subscription  were 
full,  and  no  impediments  existed  to  the  use  of  the  money, 
the  Act  itself,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  plans,  sur- 
reys, etc.  are  first  to  be  paid  for,  —  then  the  portion  of 
Killegrew's  Patent,  —  then  the  claimants, — and  then 
the  Proprietors.  Now  the  Act  is  not  paid  for  :  White 
and  Martindale  are  not  paid  ^  and  not  one  single  claimant 
is  paid,  nor  can  any  one  of  (hem  be  paid,  until  we  haye 
fresh  powers  and  additional  subscription. 

*'  How  then  can  Mr.  Sheridan  attribute  to  any  post- 
ponement of  his  iuterests,  actually  made  by  Uie  Gom- 
n^ittee,  the  present  condition  of  his  affairs?  and  why 
are  we  driven  to  these  observations  and  explanations? 

*^  We  cannot  but  all  deeply  lament  his  distress,  but 
the  palliation  he  proposes  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
give. 

*'  We  cannot  guarantee  Mr.  Hammersley  upon  the 
fund  coming  eventually  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  alludes  to 
the  claims  he  has  already  created  upon  that  fund.  He 
must,  besides,  recollect  the  list  of  names  he  sent  to  me 
some  time  ago,  of  persons  to  whom  he  felt  himself  in  ho- 
nour bound  to  appropriate  to  each  his  share  of  that  fund, 
in  common  with  others  for  whose  names  he  left  a  blank, 
and  who,  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  have  written  engage-^ 
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ments  from  him.  Besides,  he  has  communicated  hoth 
to  Mr.  Taylor  and  lo  Mr.  Shaw,  through  me,  offers  to  im- 
pound the  whole  of  the  sum  to  answer  the  issue  of  the 
unsettled  demands  made  upon  him  hy  those  gentlemen 
respectively. 

*^  How  then  can  we  guarantee  Mr.  Hammersley  in  the 
payment  of  any  sum  out  of  this  fund,  so  circumstanced? 
Mr.  Hammersley's  possible  profits  are  a|^*ospective,  and 
the  prospect  remote.  I  know'the  positive  losses  he  sus- 
tains, and  the  sacrifices  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  pro- 
cure the  chance  of  the  compromise  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept. 

'^  Add  to  all  this,  that  we  are  still  struggling  with 
difficulties  which  we  may  or  may  not  overcome ;  that 
those  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  by  the  persons 
whose  interest  and  duty  should  equally  lead  them  to  give 
lis  every  facility  and  assistance  in  the  labours  we  have 
disinterestedly  undertaken,  and  are  determined  faithfully 
to  discharge.  If  we  fail  at  last,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
whole  vanisl^. 

"  You  knufPr™y  ^ear  Sir,  that  I  grieve  for  the  sad 
state  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  affairs.  I  would  contribute  my 
mite  to  their  temporary  relief,  if  it  would  be  aeceptable; 
but  as  one  of  the  Committee^  intrusted  with  a  public 
fund,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  any 
claim  upon  Mr.  Hammersley;  dnd  I  utterly  deny  that, 
individually,  or  as  part  of  the  Committee,  any  step 
taken  by  me,  or  with  my  concurrence,  has  pressed  upon 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

*•  I  am, 

*  *  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

'  *  Southill^  Dec*  j  9.  1 8 1 1 .     *  *  Samuel  Whitbbead." 
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•billing  did  I  leave  tropaid.  1  have  written  to  tbe  Jer- 
ningbaros,  who,  in  tbe  handsomest  manner,  have  ever 
given  me  their  warmest  support ;  and  as  no  political  object 
inttfUfsts  my  mind  so  much  as  the  Catholic  cause,  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  independent  of  their  personal  friendship, 
I  shall  receive  a  continuation  of  their  honourable  sup- 
port. I  feel  it  to  be  no  presumption  to  add,  that 
other  respeetaUe  interests  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be 
with  me. 

*'  I  need  scarcely  add  my  sanguine  hope,  that  what- 
ever interest  rests  with  you  (which  ought  to  be  much) will 
also  be  in  my  favour. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'*  With  great  esteem  and  regard, 
*'  Yours  most  sincerely , 

*'  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

**  Imean  to  be  in  StafiPord  from  Lord  G*  Levisou's  in 
about  a  fortnight.** 

Among  a  number  of  notes  addressed  to  his  for- 
mer constituents  at  this  time,  (which  I  find  writ- 
ten in  his  neatest  hand,  as  {{intended  to  be  sent,] 
is  this  curious  one  : — 

**  Cas^ndishSijuare,  Sunday  night. 
*•  Dear  King  John, 
**  I  shall  be  in  Stafford  in  the  course  of  next  week, 
and  if  your  Majesty  does  not  renew  our  old  alliance,  I 
shall  never  again  have  faith  in  any  potentate  on  earth. 

*'  Yours  very  sincerely, 
^^  Mr,  John  K.  "  R.  B.  Sheridan." 

The  two  attempts  that  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1812 — the  one,  on  the  cessation  of 
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the  Regency  Restrictions,  and  the  other  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, — to  bring  the  Whigs 
into  official  relations  with  the  Court,  were,  it  is 
evident,  but  little  inspired,  on  either  side,  with 
the  feelings  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  It 
requires  but  a  perusal  of  the  published  corres- 
pondence, in  both  cases,  to  convince  us  that,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  evolutions  of  negotiation, 
there  was  any  thing  but  a  sincere  wish  that  the 
object  to  which  they  related  should  be  accom- 
plished. The  Marechal  Bassompiere  was  not  more 
afraid  of  succeeding  in  his  warfare,  when  he  said, 
**  Jc  crois  que  nous  serons  assezjbus  pour  prendre 
la  RocheUcj^  than  was  one  of  the  parties,  at  least, 
in  these  negotiations,  of  any  favourable  turn  that 
might  in^PII  success  upon  its  overtures.  Even 
where  tKe  Court — as  in  the  contested  point  of  the 
Householdr^professed  its  readiness  to  accede  to 
the  surrender  so  injudiciously  demanded  of  it, 
those  who  acted  as  its  discretionary  organs  knew 
too  well  the  real  wishes  in  that  quarter,  and  had 
been  too  long  d^nA  jfaithfully  zealous  in  their  de- 
votion to  those  wishes,  to  leave  any  fear  that  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  the  concession.  But, 
however  high  and  chivalrous  was  the  feeling  with 
which  Lord  Moira,  on  this  occasion,  threw  him- 
self into  the  breach  for  his  Royal  Master,  the 
service  of  Sheridan,  though  flowing  partly  from 
the  same  zeal,  was  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  the  same 
clear  and  honourable  character. 
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Lord  Tarmoutb,  it  is  well  known,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  bad  communicated  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  the  intention  of  the  Household  to 
resign,  with  the  view  of  having  that  intention 
conveyed  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  and 
thuft  removing  the  sole  ground  upon  which  these 
Noble  Lords  objected  t^  the  acceptance  of  office. 
Not  only,  however,  did  Sheridan  endeavour  to 
dissuade  the  Noble  Vice'-Qiamberlain  from  re* 
signing,  but,  with  an  unfairness  of  dealing  which 
admits,  I  own,  of  no  vindication,  he  withheld 
from  the  two  leaders  of  Opposition  the  intelli- 
gence thu»  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  them ;  and, 
when  questioned  by  Mr.  Tierney  as  to  the  rvb^ 
moured  intentions  of  the  Household  to  resign,  of- 
fered to  bet  five  hundred  guineas  that  there  was 
no  such  step  in  contemplation. 

In  this  conduct,  which  he  made  bat  a  feeble 
attempt  to  explain,  and  which  I  consider  as  the 
only  indefensible  part  of  bis  whole  public  life,  he 
was,  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  per* 
sonal  feelings  against  the  two  Noble  Lords,  whom 
his  want  of  fairness  on  the  occasion  was  so  well 
calculated  to  thwart  and  embarrass.  But  the  main 
motive  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  to  be  found  in 
his  devoted  deference  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  that  Personage,  who  had 
become  now,  more  than  ever,  the  main-spring  of 
all  his  movements,— » whose  spell  over  him,  in  this 
instance,  was  too  strong  for  even  his  sense  of  cha- 
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racter ;  and  to  whom  lie  might  well  have  appliecl 
the  words  of  one  of  his  own  beautiful  songs  — 

'*  Friends,  fortune,^/ame  itself  Fd  lose, 
To  gain  one  smile  from  thee !"' 

So  fatal,  too  often,  are  Royal  friendships,  whose 
attraction,  like  the  loadstone-rock  in  Eastern 
fable,  that  drew  the  nails  out  of  the  luckless  ships 
that  came  near  it,  steals  gradually  away  the  strength 
by  which  character  is  held  together,  till,  at  last, 
it  loosens  at  all  points,  and  falls  to  pieces,  a  wreck! 

In  proof  of  the  fettering  influence  under  which 
he  acted  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him,  in  one  of 
his  evasive  attempts  at  vindication,  suppressing, 
from  delicacy  to  his  Royal  Master,  a  circumstance 
which,  if  mentioned,  would  have  redounded  con- 
siderably to  his  own  credit.  After  mentioning 
that  the  Regent  had  **  asked  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  negotiations  that  were  going  on,"  he 
adds,  "  I  gave  him  my  opinion,  and  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  that  that  opinion  could  be  published 
to  the  world,  that  it  might  serve  to  shame  tliose 
who  now  belie  me." 

The  following  is  the  fact  to  which  these  expres- 
sions allude.  When  the  Prince-Regent,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  entrusted  to  Lord  Wellesley 
the  task  of  forming  an  Administration,  it  appears 
that  His  Royal  Highness  had  signified  either  his 
intention  or  wish  to  exclude  a  certain  Noble  Earl 
from  the  arrangements  to  be  made  under  that 
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'Commission.  On  learning  this,  Sheridan  not  only 
expressed  strongly  his  opinion  against  such  a  step, 
but  having,  afterwards,  reason  to  fear  that  the 
freedom  with  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject  had 
been  displeasing  to  the  Regent,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  that  Illustrious  Person  (a  copy  of  which 
I  have  in  my  possession),  in  which,  after  praising 
the  *'  wisdom  and  magnanimity"  displayed  by 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  confiding  to  Lord  Wellesley 
the  powers  that  had  just  been  entrusted  to  him, 
he  repeated  his  opinion,  that  any  *'  proscription" 
of  the  Noble  Earl  in  question  would  be  "  a  pro- 
ceeding equally  derogatory  to  the  estimation  of 
His  Royal  Highness's  personal  dignity  and  the 
security  of  his  political  power;" — adding,  that 
the  advice,  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  giving 
against  such  a  step,  did  not  proceed  "  from  any 
peculiar  partiality  to  theNoMe  Earl,  or  to  many  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  allied ;  but  was  founded 
on  what  he  considered  to  be  best  for  His  Royal 
Highness's  honour  and  interest,  and  for  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country." 

The  letter  (in  alluding  to  the  displeasure  which 
he  feared  he  had  incurred  by  venturing  this' opi-^ 
nion)  concludes  thus  :  — 

*  *  Junius  said  in  a  public  letter  of  h|ji,  addressed  to 
Your  Royal  Father,  '  the  fate  that  made  you  a  King 
-forbad  your  having  a  friend.*  I  deny  his  proposi^n, 
as  a  general  maxim — I  am  confident  that  Your  Royal 
Highness  possesses  qualities  to  win  and  secure  to  you 
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ing liiaA  tborie  ^^uesUttttftbltt  transactions  that 
have  jii^  be«;M  rvme«l«  I  ha^e  great  pleasure  in 


'*  Bl(f  Q^MM  to  tba  prtsboitt  mm^rj  ia,  tbat  thef 
ara  avowaiiij  MTPafiLil  imd  eaabodied  against  a  priacipfe, 

tbnr  oi  omemmm  to  tba  Calbalics  of  brliiMl 
wbicb  I  thiok,  ^md  rnnat  ^wair»  tfaiak,  eaaaniiai  to-  the 
sailety  of  tbis  Qii^if&    I  wttlimar  §am  mj  mikm  to  any 
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Administration  that  opposes  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  I  will  not  consent  to  receive  a  furlough 
upon  that  particular  question,  even  though  a  Ministry 
were  carrying  every  other  that  I  wished.  In  fine,  I 
think  the  situation  of  Ireland  a  paramount  consideration. 
If  they  were  to  he  the  last  words  I  should  ever  utter  in 
this  House,  I  should  say,  *  Be  just  to  Ireland,  as  you  value 
your  own  honour  j — be  just  to  Ireland,  as  you  value  your 
own  peace.^ " 

Bis  very  last  words  in  Parliament,  on  his  own 
motion  relative  to  the  Overtures  of  Peace  from 
France,  were  as  follow  :  — 

**  Yet,  after  the  general  subjugation  and  ruin  of  Eu- 
rope, should  there  ever  exist  an  independent  historian  to 
record  the  awful  events  that  produced  this  universal  ca- 
lamity, let  that  hbtorian  have  to  say, — *  Great  Britain 
fell,  and  with  her  fell  all  the  best  securities  for  the  cha- 
rities of  human  life,  for  the  power  and  honour^  the  fame, 
the  glory,  and  the  liberties,  not  only  of  herself,  but  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.'  '* 

In  the  month  of  September  following,  Par-« 
liament  was  dissolved ;  and  presuming  upon  the 
encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  some 
of  his  Stafford  friends,  he  again  tried  his  chance 
of  election  for  that  borough,  but  without  success. 
This  failure  he  himself  imputed,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter,  to  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Wbitbread  to  advance  him  2000/.  out  of  the  sum 
due  to  him  by  the  Committee  for  his  share  of  the 
property  :«^ 
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-  I^ui  WBmu4»,        Cook's  Hotel,  Noif.  1,1812. 

**  I  was  aeled  to  eiped  yoa  in  lown  the  beginning 

rf  lua  wbcIl,  InC  bci^  poatiTely  assured  tbat  you  will 

r^  I  have  dedined  aocompanjing  Hester 
as  I  nlended,  and  she  has  gone  to-day 
Ini.  I  ■•St  leaTe  town  to  join  her  tis  soon 
MS  I  amu  We  avsl  kave  some  serioos,  but  yet,  I  hope, 
frMSDdH  cnrvcnation  respecting  my  unsettled  claims  on 
^  Dttj  L—t  llwatre  GoqMration.  A  condudiDg 
IMn^rapk,  incae  ofyonr  last  letters  to  Burgess,  which 
Ik  dM^lit  kimsclf  justified  in  showing  me,  leads  me 
to  l«iieve  dwt  it  is  not  your  dbj/ect  to  distress  or  de- 
stoiRT  toe.  Oa  ^  laiju,!  of  yoor  refusing  to  advance 
to  toe  ^K  seooL  I  applied  for  to  take  with  me  to  Staf- 
IMI,  toA  of  tke  large  amn  confessedly  doe  to  me,  (un- 
less I  s^s^ed  totoe  paper  amtaining  I  know  not  what, 
Mid  whkii  yon  pieseatod  to  my  hreast  like  a  cocked 
pistol  on  tlK  last  day  I  saw  yOQ,)  I  will  not  dwell.  This, 
4XMil  Ais  mkme^iastmaemjreieeiiom.  Tou  deceive  yourself 
if  yon  give  credit  to  any  other  causes,  which  the  pride 
of  toT  friends  diose  to  attrihote  our  failure  to,  rather 
dian  confess  oor  poTerty.  I  do  not  mean  now  to  ei- 
post^ato  with  yon,  modi  less  to  reproach  you ;  but  sore 
I  am  that  when  you  contemplate  the  positive  injustice  of 
refnsii^  me  the  accommodation  I  required,  and  the  ir- 
repanble  injury  that  refusal  has  cast  on  me,  overturo- 
iag^  probably^  all  the  honour  and  independence  of  what 
remaito  of  my  political  life,  you  wiU  deeply  reproach 
yourself. 

*^  I  shall  make  an  application  to  the  Conmiittee,  when 
I  hear  you  have  appointed  one,  for  the  assistance  which 
most  pressing  circumstances  now  compel  me  to  call 
fori  and  all  I  desire  is,  through  a  sincere  wish  that  our 
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friendship  may  not  be  interrupted,  that  the  answer  to 
that  application  may  proceed  from  a  honAfide  Com-' 
mittee,  with  their  signatures^  testifying  their  decisioQ. 

'*  I  am,  yet, 

'*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  S.  Whilbread^  Esq.  "  R.  B.  Sheridan." 

• 
Notwithstanding  the  angry  feeling  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  and  which  the  state  of  poor 
Sheridan's  mind,  goaded  as  he  was  now  hy  distress 
and  disappointment,  may  well  excuse,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  letter  from  Whi thread, 
written  on  the  very  eve  of  the  elections  in  Sep- 
tember, that  there  was  no  want  of  inclination,  on 
the  part  of  this  honourable  and  excellent  man,  to 
afford  assistance  to  his  friend, — but  that  the  duties 
of  the  perplexing  trust  which  he  had  undertaken 
rendered  such  irregular  advances  as  Sheridan  re-^ 
quired  impossible : — 

*'  My  dear  Sheridan, 

^'  We  will  not  enter  into  details,  although  you  are 
quite  mistaken  in  them.  You  know  how  happy  I  shall 
be  to  propose  to  the  Committee  to  agree  to  any  thing 
practicable ;  and  you  may  make  all  practicable,  if  you 
will  have  resolution  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  account 
between  you  and  the  Committee,  and  agree  to  the  mode 
of  its  liquidation. 

'*  You  will  recollect  the  5ooo/.  pledged  to  Peter  Moore 

to    answer  demands;   the  certificates  given  to  Giblet, 

Ker,  Ironmonger,  Cross,  and  Hirdle,  five  each  at  your 

request ;  the  engagements  given  to  Ellis  and  myself,  and 

the  arrears  to  the  Linley  family.     All  this  taken  into 
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cnmidcf  tion  wiO  leare  a  large  balance  still  fMiyaUe  to 
jo«.  Sdll  there  are  upon  that  balaooe  the  clainis  upon 
y«Ni  hj  Stmw^  Tajlor,  aad  Gnibb,  far  all  of  which  yoo 
have  ofiered  to  leave  the  whole  of  yoar  compensation  in 
■aj  hands,  to  ahide  the  issue  of  arbitration. 

^^  This  naj  he  managed  by  your  agreeing  to  take  a 
•coasiderahle  portion  of  your  balance  in  bonds,  leaTiog 
those  bonds  in  trust  to  answer  the  events. 

^'  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday  to  the  Committee, 
and  w9l  he  prepared  with  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  yonr 
aecount  with  the  Cooimittee,  and  with  the  mode  io 
which  I  think  it  would  he  prudent  for  you  and  them 
to  adjust  it;  which  if  you  will  agree  to,  and  direct 
the  conveyance  to  be  made  forthwith,  I  will  undertake 
to  propose  the  advance  of  money  you  wish.  But  with- 
out a  dear  arrangement,  as  a  justification,  nothing  can 
be  done. 

^*  I  shall  he  in  Dover-Street  at  nine  o*clock,  and  be 
there  and  in  Drury-Lane  all  day.  The  Queen  comes, 
but  the  day  is  not  fixed.  The  election  will  occupy  me 
after  Monday.  After  that  is  over,  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you. 

*' Yours  very  truly, 
''  SouihUI,  Sept  aS.  i8ia.  «<  S.  Wbitbmad." 

The  feeling  entertained  by  Sheridan  towards 
the  Committee  had  already  been  strongly  mani- 
fested this  year  by  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  She- 
ridan received  the  Resolation  passed  by  them, 
offering  her  the  use  of  a  box  in  the  new  Theatre. 
The  notes  of  Wbitbread  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  on  this 
subject  prove  bow  anxious  he  was  to  conciliate 
the  wounded  feelings  of  his  friend :-— 


<( 
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'VMt  dsaa  Esther, 

I  liaye  delayed  sending  the  enclosed  Resolution  of 
the  Drury-Lane  Committee  to  you,  because  I  had  hoped 
to  have  found  a  moment  to  have  called  upon  you,  and 
to  have  delivered  it  into  jour  hands.  But  I  see  no  chance 
of  that,  and  therefore  literally  obey  my  instructions  in 
writing  to  you. 

'^I  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  Resolution, 
which  was  cordially  and  unanimously  Adopted.  I  had 
it  always  in  contemplation, — but  to  have  proposed  it 
eai*lier  would*  have  been  improper.  I  hope  you  will 
derive  much  amusement  from  your  visits  to  the  Theatre, 
and  that  you  and  all  of  your  name  will  ultimately  be 
pleased  with  what  has  been  done.  I  have  just  had  a  most 
satisfactory  letter  from  Tom  Sheridan. 

*'Iam, 

''My  dear  Esther, 

*'  Affectionately  yours, 

**  DouenStreetj  July  4«  1812.     *-  Samuil  Whitbkiad/' 

'' My  Deaa  Esther, 

' '  It  has  been  a  great  mortification  and  disappointment 
to  me,  to  have  met  the  Committee  twice,  since  the  offer 
of  th^  use  of  a  box  at  the  new  Theatre  was  made  to  you^ 
and  that  I  have  not  had  to  report  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment from  you  in  return. 

*'  The  Committee  meet  again  to-morrow,  and  after 

^  that  there  will  be  no  meeting  for  some  time.     If  I  shall 

be  compelled  to  return  the  same  blank  answer  I  have 

hitherto  done,  the  inference  dravvn  will  naturally  be, 

that  what  was  designed  by  myself,  v?bo  moved  it,  and 

by  those  who  voted  it,  as  a  gralif  jing  mark  of  attention 

38. 
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which,  as  is  usual,  gained  upon  him  as  all  other 
indulgences  vanished.  The  ancients,  we  are  told, 
by  a  significant  device,  inscribed  on  the  wreaths 
they  wore  at  banquets  the  name  of  Minerva.  Un- 
fortunately, from  the  festal  wreath  of  Sheridan 
this  name  was  now  but  too  often  effaced ;  and 
the  same  charm,  that  once  had  served  to  give  a 
quicker  flow  to  thought,  was  now  employed  to 
muddy  the  stream,  as  it  became  painful  to  con- 
template what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  By  his 
exclusion,  therefore,  from  Parliament,  he  was, 
perhaps,  seasonably  saved  from  affording  to  that 
Folly,  which  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame,"*  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  mind,  not  only  surviving 
itself,  but,  like  the  champion  in  Berni,  continuing 
the  combat  after  life  is  gone: — 

*'  Andava  combattendo. ed era morlOn*  . 

In  private  society,  however,  he  eoold,  even 
now,  (before  the  Rubicon  of  the  cup  was  passed,) 
Xully  justify  his  high  reputation  for  agreeableness 
nd  wit ;  and  a  day  which  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  with  him,  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
has  too  many  mournful,  as  well  as  pleasant,  as- 

*  '*  And  Folly  loves  ihe  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

lliis  fine  line  is  in  Lord  Byron^s  Monody  to  his  memory. 
There  is  another  line,  equally  trnc  and  touching,  where, 
allading  to  the  irregularities  of  the  latter  part  of  Sheridan's 
life,  he  says, — 

"  And  what  to  them  seem'd  vice  might  be  but  woe.*' 


t»]»e  easily  forgotten 

a»Eipany  con- 

'y  L(»d  Byron, 

oi  this  Memoir. 

Us  audience  felt 

rftfce  ]■■■■(,  poet,  in  parti- 

^  ^ov^  back  Us  own  youth  and 

l^he  ^ave  q£  his  eariy  life  were 

to  himself  than 
'itti^(^(mii  'Ji>  :aK  k  ivas  im  the  cooise  of  this 
<:«<9HLa|^  'tiif>.  JtwimhiB^  Id  us  the  poem  which 
3lr.  ^hfctanjai  hai  itiiiaem  aad  seat  in,  among 
Miaur  Juihwsas  fenr  the  opening  of  Dmry- 
^hich»  Gkif  the  icsc,.  tnraed  chiefly  on 
^QBHtittK  to  UK  Fhflux^  he  said^ — ^^^  But  Whit- 
hK«ai»Lui«WLiiaMe  ^^£  this  higd  than  any  of  them : 
-^Ik  aMMAfutfo  pacticularsy  and  described  its 
Miai^U^tnll^taB*  ecu. ;  in  dhort^  it  was  a  Poul- 
:errr Ydtami|ttiQn  o£  a  Phenixl'' 

The  toOowin^  esitract  from  a  Diary  In  my  po»- 
><$;»Aon«  kep<  by  Lord  Byron  during  six  months  of 
hi;$^  r^sidemiti  in  London,  iSi2»t3,  will  show  the 
AimiratJLon  which  tbi&  great  and  generous  spirit 
felt  for  Shendan : — 

^"^  Saturdofy  December  i8.  i8x5. 

*'  LorU  BoUami  told  me  acuriaas  piecx  of  sentimenr 
iality  in  Sheritian.  "Hie  other  night  we  were  all  de- 
livering our  re&pecdve  and  varioas  opinions  <ai  him  and 
other  ^  hommas  marquans,^  and  mine  was  this:  — 
Wbatetor  ^lerician  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  becDr 
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par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.     He  has 
written  the  best  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  best 
opera,  (The  Duenna — in  my  mind  far  before  that  St. 
Gileses  lampoon,  The  Beggar*s  Opera,)  the  best  farce, 
(The  Critic— it  is  only  too  good  for  an  after-piece,)  and 
the  ^e5t  Address,(Monologue  on  Garrick ,) — and ,  to  crown 
all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration  (ihe  famous  Begum 
Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  countiy.'  Some- 
body told  Sheridan  this  the  next  day,  and,   on  hear- 
ing it,  he  burst  into  tears !  — Poor  Brinsley !  If  they  were 
tears  of  pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  said  those  few 
bat  sincere  words,  than  have  written  the  Iliad,  or  made 
his  own  celebrated  Philippic.     Naj,  his  own  comedy 
never  gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  de- 
rived a  moment^s  gratification  from  any  praise  of  mine 
-—humble  as  it  must  appear  to  '•  my  elders  and  my 
betters. 


» It 


The  distresses  of  Sheridan  now  increased  every 
day,  and  through  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
it  is  a  melancholy  task  to  follow  him.  The  sum 
arising  from  the  sale  of  his  theatrical  property 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  various  claims  upon 
it,  and  he  was  driven  to  part  with  all  that  he  most 
valued,  to  satisfy  further  demands  and  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Those  books 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  various  friends,  now  stood,  in 
their  splendid  bindings,'*'  on  the  shelves  of  the 

*  In  most  of  them,  too,  were  the  names  of  the  givers.  The 
delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Harrison  of  Wardour- Street  (the 
pawnbroker  with  whom  the  books  and  the  cup  were  deposit* 
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pawnbroker.  The  handsome  cup,  given  him  by 
the  electors  of  Sta£ford,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Three  or  four  fine  pictures  by  Gainsborough,  and 
one  by  Morland,  were  sold  for  little  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds;^  and  even  the  precious 
portrait  of  his  first  wife,f  by  Reynolds,  though 
not  actually  sold  during  his  life,  vanished  away 
from  his  eyes  into  other  hands. 

One  of  the  most  humiliating  trials  of  his  pride 
was  yet  to  come.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  he 
was  arrested  and  carried  to  a  spunging-house, 
where  he  remained  two  or  three  days.  This 
abode,  from  which  the  follwing  painful  letter  to 
Whitbread  was  written,  formed  a  sad  contrast  to 

ed)  behaved,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  praise.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the 
public  feeling  at  that  moment,  by  submitting  these  precious 
relics  to  the  competition  of  a  sale,  he  privately  communicated 
to  the  family  and  one  or  two  friends  of  Sheridan  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  such  articles  in  his  hands,  and  demanded 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  regularly  due  on  them. — The 
StajQbrd  cup  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan. 

*  In  the  following  extract  from  a  note  to  his  solicitor,  he 
refers  to  these  pictures : 
''Dear  Buigess, 

'*  I  am  perfecdy  satisfied  with  your  account; — nothing  can 
be  more  clear  or  fair,  or  more  disinterested  on  your  part;  — 
but  I  must  grieve  to  think  that  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
for  my  poor  pictures  arc  added  to  the  expenditure.  However, 
we  shall  come  through !" 

t  As  Saiint  Cecilia.    The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  at  Knowle, 
though  less  ideal  than  that  of  Sir  Joshua,  is  (for  this  very 
reason,  perhaps,  as  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal,) still  more  beautiful.  * 
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those  Princely  halls,  of  which  he  had  so  lately 
been  the  most  brilliant  and  favoured  guest,  and 
which  were  possibly,  at  that  very  moment,  lighted 
up  and  crowded  with  gay  company,  unmindful  of 
him  within  tJiose  prison  walls : 

^  *  Tooke's  Court,  Cursitor^ireei,  Thursday,  past  two . 

'*  I  have  done  every  thiog  in  my  power  with  the  soli- 
citors, White  and  Founes,  to  obtain  ray  release,  by 
substitutiog  a  better  security  for  them  than  their  detain- 
ing me — but  in  vain. 

''  Whitbread,  putting  all  false  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  feeling  out  of  the  question,  you  have  no  right 
to  keep  me  here !  — for  it  is  in  \v\x\hyour  act — if  you 
had  not  forcibly  withheld  from  me  the  twehe  thousand 
pounds,  in  consequence  of  a  threatening  letter  from  a 
miserable  swindler,  whose  claim  YOU  in  particular  knew 
lobe  a  lie,  I  should  at  least  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of 
this  stale  of  miserable  insult,  — for  that,  and  that  only 
lost  me  my  seat  in  Parliament.     And  I  assert  that  you 
cannot  find  a  lawyer  in  the  land,  that  is  not  either  a 
natural-bom  fool  or  a  corrupted  scoundrel,  who  will  not 
declare  that  your  conduct  in  this  respect  was  neither 
warrantable  or  legal  —  but  let  that  pass  Jbr  the  pre- 
sent, 

*^  Independently  of  the  looo/.  ignorantly  withheld 
from  me  on  the  day  of  considering  my  last  claim,  I  re- 
quire of  you  to  answer  the  draft  I  send  herewith  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee,  pledging  myself  to  prove  to  them 
on  the  first  day  I  can  personally  meet  them,  that  there 
are  still  thousands  and  thousands  due  to  me,  both  legally 
and  equitably,  from  the  Theatre.  My  word  ought  to 
be  taken  on  this  subject  j  and  you  may  produce  to  them 
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this  document,  if  one  among  them  could  think  thatt 
under  all  the  circumstances,  your  conduct  required  a 
justification.  O  God !  with  what  mad  confidence  have 
1  trusted  your  word — I  eakfustice  from  you,  and  no 
boon,  I  enclosed  you  yesterday  three  different  securi- 
ties^ which,  had  you  been  disposed  to  have  acted  even  as 
a  private  friend,  would  have  made  it  certain  that  you 
might  have  done  so  without  the  smaUest  risk.  These 
you  disa*eetly  offered  to  put  into  the  fire,  when  you 
found  the  object  of  your  humane  visit  satisfied  by  seemg 
me  safe  in  prison. 

^*  I  shall  only  add,  that,  I  think,  if  I  know  myself, 
had  our  lots  been  levcrsed,  and  I  had  seen  you  in  my 
situation,  and  had  leA.  Lady  E.  in  that  of  my  wife,  I 
would  have  risked  600/.  rather  that  have  left  you  so — 
although  I  had  been  in  no  way  accessary  in  bringing  you 
into  that  condition. 

'*  S.  Whiihread,  Esq.  *'  K.  B.  Sheridan/' 

Even  in  this  situation  the  sanguineness  of  his 
disposition  did  not  desert  him ;  for  he  was  found 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  his  visit  to  the  spunging- 
house,  confidently  calculating  on  the  representaf- 
tion  for  Westminster,  in  which  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  Lord  Cochrane  at  that  moment  promised 
a  vacancy.     On  his  return  home,   however,  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  (some  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  Whitbread    for   his    release,)  all  hif 
fortitude  forsook  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  long 
and  passionate  fit  of  weeping  at  the  profanation, 
as  he  termed  it,  which  his  person  had  suffered. 
H^ll^^r  some  months  had  a  feeling  that  his 
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life  was  near  its  close;  and  I  find  the  following 
touching  passage  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  after  one  of  those  differences  which 
will  sometimes  occur  between  the  most  affec- 
tionate companions,  and  which,  possibly,  a  re- 
monstrance on  his  irregularities  and  want  of  care 
of  himself  occasioned:  —  "Never  again  let  one 
harsh  .word  pass  between  us  during  the  period, 
which  may  not  perhaps  be  long,  that  we  are  in 
this  world  together,  and  life,  however  clouded 
to  me,  is  mutually  spared  to  us.  I  have  express- 
ed  this  same  sentiment  to  my  son,  in  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  him  a  few  days  since,  and  I  had  his 
answer — a  most  affecting  one,  and,  I  am  sure, 
very  sincere — and  have  since  cordially  embraced 
him.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  expressing  an  in- 
teresting apprehension  about  myself  which  I  do 
not  feel." 

Though  the  new  Theatre  of  Drury-Lane  had 
now  been  three  years  built,  his  feelings  had 
never  allowed  him  to  set  his  foot  within  its  walls. 
About  this  time,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  friend,  Lord  Essex,  to  dine  with  him,  and  go 
in  the  evening  to  His  Lordship's  box,  to  see  Kean. 
Once  there,  the  ^^ genius  hcV^  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  influence  over  him;  for,  on  missing 
him  from  the  box,  between  the  Acts,  Lord  Essex, 
who  feared  that  he  had  left  the  House,  hastened 
out  to  enquire,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
found  him  installed  in  the  Green-room,  with  all 
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then  lying  ill  in  bed,  that  he  would  obli(^e  him 
with  the  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  request  was  promptly  and 
feelingly  complied  with  ; — and  if  the  pupil  has 
ever  regretted  leaving  the  politics  of  his  master, 
it  was  not  at  that  moment,  at  least,  such  a  feeling; 
was  likely  to  present  itself. 

There  are,  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  She- 
ridan, copies  of  a  correspondence  in  which  lie 
was  engaged  this  year  witli  two  noble  Lords  and 
the  confidential  agent  of  an  illustrious  Persona^^c, 
upon  a  subject,  as  it  appears,  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  importance.  The  letters  of  Sheridan, 
it  is  said,  (for  T  have  not  seen  them,)  though  of 
too  secret  and  confidential  a  nature  to  meet  the 
public  eye,  not  only  prove  the  great  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  parties  concerned,  but 
show  the  clearness  and  manliness  of  mind  which 
he  could  still  command,  under  the  pressure  of  all 
that  was  most  trying  to  human  intellect. 

The  disorder,  with  which  he  was  now  attacked, 
arose  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach,  brought 
on  partly  by  irregular  living,  and  partly  by  the 
harassing  anxieties  that  had,  for  so  many  years, 
without  intermission,  beset  him.  His  powers  of 
digestion  grew  every  day  worse,  till  he  was  at 
length  unable  to  retain  any  sustenance.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  his  strength  seemed 
to  be  but  little  broken,  and  his  pulse  remained 
for  some  time,  strong  and  regular.    Had  he  taken 
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her  the  apprehensions  that  he  felt.  From  that 
moment,  her  attentions  to  the  sufferer  never 
ceased  day  or  night;  and,  though  droopin^^ 
herself  with  an  illness  that  did  not  leave  her  lonf; 
behind  him,  she  watched  over  his  every  word 
and  wish,  with  unremitting  anxiety,  to  the  last. 

Connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  disorganisation 
of  his  stomach  was  an  abscess,  from  which,  tliougii 
distressingly  situated,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  pain.  In  the  spring  of  this  year, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself,  al- 
most entirely,  to  his  bed.  Being  expected  to  at- 
tend the  St.  Patrick's  Dinner,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kentj 
who  was  President,  alleging  severe  indisposition 
as  the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  contents  of  this 
letter  were  communicated  to  the  company,  and 
produced,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  from 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  a  strong  sensation  : — 

'*  Kensington  Palace,  March  27,  18 16. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sheridan, 
^^  I  have  been  so  hurried  ever  since  St.  Patrick's  day, 
as  to  be  unable  earUer  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
which  I  received  while  presiding  at  the  festive  board : 

**With  respect  to  iliat  part  of  your  note  in  which  you  ex- 
press such  friendly  partiality,  as  to  my  parlianicnlary  con- 
duct, I  need  not  add  that  there  is  no  man  whose  good  opinion 
con  be  more  Mattering  to  me. 

'<  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Bain, 

"Your  sincere  and  obliged 

"  R.  B.  Sheridan." 
39. 
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tioDS.  Of  your  son  Ghai'les  I  hear  the  most  delightful 
accounts :  —  that  he  has  an  excellent  and  cultivated 
understanding,  and  a  heart  as  good.  May  he  be  a  bless- 
ing to  you,  and  a  compensation  for  much  you  hare 
endured  !  That  I  do  not  know  him,  that  I  have  not 
seen  you,  (  so  early  and  so  long  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tion, )  for  so  many  years,  has  not  been  my  fault  j  but  I 
haye  ever  considered  it  as  a  drawback  upon  a  situation 
not  otherwise  unfortunate;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Goldsmith,  I  have  endeavoured  to  *'  draw  upon  content 
for  the  deficiencies  of  fortime ;"  and  truly  I  have  had 
some  employment  in  that  way,  for  considerable  have 
been  our  worldly  disappointments.  But  those  are  not 
the  worst  evils  of  life,  and  we  have  good  children,  which 
is  its  first  blessing.  I  have  often  told  you  my  son  Tom 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  you,  when  I  loved  you  pre- 
ferably to  any  thing  the  world  contained.  This,  which 
was  the  case  with  him  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  is 
still  so  in  mature  years.  In  character  of  mind,  too,  he  is 
very  like  you,  though  education  and  situation  have  made 
a  great  difference.  At  that  period  of  existence^  when 
the  temper,  morab,  and  propensities  are  formed,  Tom 
had  a  mother  who  watched  over  his  health,  his  well- 
being,  and  every  part  of  education  in  which  a  female 
could  be  useful.  You  had  lost  a  mother  who  would 
have  cherished  you,  whose  talents  you  inherited,  who 
would  have  softened  the  aspeiity  of  our  father's  temper, 
and  probably  have  prevented  his  unaccountable  par- 
tialities. You  have  always  shown  a  noble  independence 
of  spirit,  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties  you  often  had  to 
encounter  could  not  induce  you  to  forego.  As  a  public 
man,  you  have  been,  like  the  motto  of  the  Lefanu  fa- 
mily, *^  Sine  macula;'*''  and  lam  persuaded  had  you 
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Right  and  impatience  of  Wrong — the  same  mix- 
tare  of  wisdom  and  simplicity,  so  tempering  each 
other,  as  to  make  the  simplicity  refined  and  the 
wisdom  unaffected — the  same  gentle  magnanimity 
of  spirit,  intolerant  only  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
—and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  range  and  viva- 
city of  conversation,  entirely  his  own,  which 
leaves  no  subject  untouched  or  unadorned,  but  is 
(to  borrow  a  fancy  of  Dryden),  **  as  the  Morning 
of  the  Mind,"  bringing  new  objects  and  imi^ges 
successively  into  view,  and  scattering  its  own  fresh 
light  over  all.  Such  a  visit,  therefore,  could  not 
fail  to  be  soothing  and  gratifying  to  Sheridan ; 
and,  on  parting,  both  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Ro- 
gers comforted  him  with  the  assurance,  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  immediate 
evils  that  he  dreaded. 

An  evening  or  two  after  (Wednesday,  May  i5.) 
I  was  with  Mr.  Rogers,  when,  on  returning  home, 
he  found  the  following  afflicting  note  upon  his 

table  : — 

**  Saville-Row. 

'*  I  find  things  settled  so  that  i5o/.  will  remove  all 
difficulty.  lam  absolutely  undone  and  broken-hearted. 
I  shall  negotiate  for  the  Plays  successfully  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  when  all  shall  be  returned.  I  have  desired 
Fairbrother  to  get  back  the  Guarantee  for  thirty. 

"  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets  out  of  window, 

and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  me — for  God*s 

sake  let  me  see  you. 

"  R.  B.  S." 
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It  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing  when  this  note 
was  received,  being  then  between  twelve  and  one 
at  night ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  and  I  walked  down  to 
Saville  Row  together,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  threatened  arrest  had  not  yet  been  put  in 
execution.  A  servant  spoke  to  us  out  of  the 
area^  and  said  that  all  was  safe  for  the  night,  but 
that  it  was  intended,  in  pursuance  of  this  new 
proceeding,  to  paste  bills  over  the  front  of  the 
house  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  early  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  willingly  undertook  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  draft  for  i5o/.  *  to  Saville-Row.  I  found 
Mr.  Sheridan  good-natured  and  cordial  as  ever ; 
and,  though  he  was  then  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  his  voice  had  not  lost  its  fulness  or 
strength,  nor  was  that  lustre,  for  which  his  eyes 
were  so  remarkable,  diminished.  He  showed, 
too,  his  usual  sanguineness  of  disposition  in  speak- 
ing of  the  price  that  he  expected  for  his  Dramatic 
Works,  and  of  the  certainty  he  felt  of  being  able 
to  arrange  all  his  affairs,  if  his  complaint  would 
but  suffer  him  to  leave  his  bed. 

In  the  following  month,  his  powers  began  ra- 
pidly to  fail  him ; — his  stomach  was  completely 
worn  out,  and  could  no  longer  bear  any  kind  of 

*  Lord  Holland  afterwards  insisted  upon  paying  the  half 
of  this  sum, — which  was  not  the  first  of  the  same  amonnt 
that  my  liberal  friend,  Mr,  Rogers,  had  adyanced  for  She- 
ridan. 
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sustenance.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  it  does  not  appear  that  (with 
the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned)  any  one  of  his 
Noble  or  Royal  friends  ever  called  at  his  door, 
or  even  sent  to  enquire  after  him  ! 

About  this  period  Doctor  Bain  received  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  \aughan: — 

'*  My  dear  Sir, 

^*  An  apology  in  a  case  of  humanity  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary, besides  I  have  the  honor  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  you.  A  friend  of  mine,  hearing  of  our  friend  She- 
ridan^s  forlorn  situation,  and  that  he  has  neither  money 
or  credit  for  a  few  comforts^  has  employed  me  to 
convey  a  small  sum  for  his  use,  through  such  channel  as 
I  think  right.  I  can  devise  none  better  than  through 
you.  If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  you^ 
I  should  have  left  for  this  purpose  a  draft  for  5o/.  Per- 
haps as  much  more  might  be  had  if  it  will  be  conducive 
to  a  good  end — of  course  you  must  feel  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  troublesome  people,  I  vvill  say 
more  to  you  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  a  call  in  your 
way  to  Saville-Street  to-morrow.  lama  mere  agent. 
*«I  am, 

' '  My  dear  Sir, 

*'  Most  truly  yours, 

*'  a3.  GraftonStreeL  *'  John  Taylor  Vaughan. 

"  If  I  should  not  see  you  before  twelve,  I  will  come 
through  the  passage  lo  you." 

In  his  interview  with  Doctor  Bain,  Mr.  Vaughan 
stated,  that  the  sum  thus  placed  at  his  disposal 
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*  of  creditors  increased.  A  sheriffs  officer  at  length 
arrested  the  dying  man  in  his  bed,  and  was  about 
to  carry  him  off,  in  his  blankets,  to  a  spunging- 
house,  when  Doctor  Bain  interfered — and,  by 
threateimg  the  officer  with  the  responsibility  ho 
must  incur,  if^  as  was  but  too  probable,  his  pri- 
soner should  expire  on  the  way,  averted  this 
outrage. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  attention  and 
*^  sympathy  of  the  Public  were,  for  the  first  time, 
,.  awakened  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Sheridan, 
by  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, — 
written,  as  I  understand^  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
though  on  no  very  cordial  terms  with  him,  forgot 
every  oUier  feeling  in  a  generous  pity  for  his  fate, 
and  in  honest  indignation  against  those  who  now 
deserted  him.  "  Oh  delay  not,"  said  the  writer, 
without  naming  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded — 
''delay  not  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  within 
which  that  proud  spirit  hides  its  sufferings. " 
He  then  adds,  with  a  striking  anticipation  of 
what  afterwards  happened : — ''Prefer  ministering 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness  to  mustering  at 

'  The  splendid  sorrows  that  adorn  the  hearse  ;' 

I  say.  Life  and   Succour  against  Westminster- 
Abbey  and  a  Funeral!" 

This    article  produced  a  strong  and   general 
sensation,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  same  paper 
the  following  day.    Its  effect,  too,  was  soon  visible 
VOL.  ir.  4^ 
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VAnk  as  |;raced  this  FuneraL*  The  Pall-bearois 
were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Lord 
Holland,  and  Lord  Spencer.  Among  the  mourn- 
ers were  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  the  Marquisses  of  Anglesea  and  Tavis- 
tock^ the  Earls  of  Thanet,  Jersey,  Harrington, 
Besboroughy  Mexborough,  Rosslyn,  and  Yarmouth ; 
Lords  George  Cavendish  and  Robert  Spencer  ; 
Viscounts  Sidmouth,  Granville,  and  Duncannon ; 
Lprds  Rivers,  Erskine,  and  Lynedoch ;  the  Lord 
Mayor;  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning  jmd  W.  W. 
Pole,  etc.  etcf 

Where  v^rere  they  all,  these  Royal  and  Noble 
persons,  who  now  crowded  to  **  partake  the  gale" 
of  Sheridan's  glory — where  were  they  all,  while 
any  life  remained  in  him  ?  Where  were  they  all, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  their  interposition 
might  have  saved  his  heart  from  breaking,— or 
when  the  zeal,  now  wasted  on  the  grave  might  have 

*  It  was  well  remarked  by  a  French  Jonmal,  in  contrasting 
the  penury  of  Sheridan's  latter  years  with  the  splendour  of  his 
Funeraly  that  "France  is  the  place  for  a  man  of  letters  lo 
live  in,  and  England  the  place  for  him  to  die  in/' 

•f  In  the  train  of  all  this  phalanx  -of  Dukes,  Marquisses, 
Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Honourables,  and  Bight  Honour 
ablcs,  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  First  Officers  of  the 
State,  it  was  not  a  little  interesting  to  see,  walking  humbly, 
side  by  side,  the  only  two  men  whose  friendship  had  not 
vaited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to  display  itself — Dr.  Bain  and 
Mr.  Rogers. 
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soothed  and  comforted  the  death-bed?  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pa- 
tience. If  the  man  was  unworthy  of  the  com- 
monest offices  of  humanity  while  he  lived,  why 
all  this  parade  of  regret  and  homage  over  his 
tomb? 

There  appeared  some  verses  at  tlie  time,  which, 
however  intemperate  in  their  satire  and  careless 
in  their  style,  came,  evidently,  warm  from  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  and  contained  sentiments  to 
which,  even  in  his  cooler  moments,  he  needs  not 
hesitate  to  subscribe: — 

'*  Oh  it  sidfens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 
And  friendships  so  false  in  the  great  and  high- 
born;— 
To  ihink  what  a  long  line  of  Titles  ma}'  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died,  friendless  and  loni ! 

*^  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  him  whom  they  shunned,  in  his  sickness  and 
sorrow — 
How  baili£&  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  Nobles  to  morrow!'* 

The  anonymous  writer  thus  characterises  the 
talents  of  Sheridan:— 

''  Was  this,  then,  the  fate  of  that  high-gifted  man, 
The  pride  of  ihe  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall — 
The  orator,  dramatist,  minsti*el, — ^who  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
ofaU? 
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'^  Whose  mind  was  an  essence,  compounded  wiih  art, 
From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's 
powers ;— 
Who  rul'd,  like  a  wizard^  the  world  of  the  heart. 
And  could  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  draw  down  its 
showers  j — 

'*  Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly's  light, 

Play'd  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it 
play'd  ;— 
Whose  wit,  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade  j — 

'*  Whose  eloquence,  brightening  whatever  it  tried, 
Whether  reason  or  fancy,  the  gay  or  the  grave. 
Was  as  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide, 
As  ever  bore  Freedom  aloft  on  its  wave !" 

Though  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages  has, 
I  trust,  sufficiently  furnished  the  reader  with 
materials  out  of  which  to  form  his  own  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Sheridan,  a  few  general  re- 
marks may,  at  parting,  be  allowed  me — rather 
with  a  view  to  convey  the  impressions  left  upon 
flfself,  than  with  any  presumptuous  hope  of  in- 
fluencing the  deductions  of  others. 

In  considering  the  intellectual  powers  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  the  circumstance  that  first 
strikes  us  is  the  very  scanty  foundation  of  in- 
struction, upon  which  he  contrived  to  raise  him- 
self to  such  eminence  both  as  a  writer  and  a  politi- 
cian. It  is  true,  in  the  line  of  authorship  he  pur- 
suedy  erudition  was  not  so  much  wanting ;  and 

4^. 
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tiine,  too  much  addicted  to  what  falconers  would 
call  rakingy  or  flying  wide  of  his  game ;  but  there 
was  hardly,  perhaps,  one  among  his  great  con- 
tenokporaries,  who,  if  beginning  his  career  at  pre- 
sent, would  not  find  it,  in  some  degree,  necessary 
to  Gomform  his  style  to  the  taste  for  business  and 
matter-of-fact  that  is  preyalent.  Mr.  Pitt  would 
be  compelled  to  curtail  the  march  of  his  sentences 
— Mr.  Fox  would  learn  to  repeat  himself  less 
lavishly — nor  would  Mr.  Sheridan  venture  to  en- 
liven a  question  of  evidence  by  along  and  pathetic 
appeal  to  Filial  Piety. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  character  and 
taste  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  while  it 
has  lowered  the  value  of  some  of  the  qaaBfiealions 
possessed  by  Sheridan,  has  created  n  itf  fliMtft  for 
others  of  a  more  useful,  but  less  spleplSfl^lund, 
which  his  education  and  habits  of  life  ff0atd  have 
rendered  less  easily  attainable  by  him,  we  must 
take  also  into  account  the  prodigious  difference 
produced  by  the  general  movement,  at  present, 
of  the  whole  civilised  world  towards  knowledge  ; 
— a  movement  which  no  public  man^  however 
great  his  natural  talents,  could  now  lag  behind 
with  impunity,  and  which  requires  nothing  less 

subject,  there  is  still  another  arena  left,  in  the  science  of 
the  Law,  where  the  same  illumination  of  truth  has  not  yet 
penetrated,  and  where  Oratory  will  stiH  centinne  to  work 
her  perplexing  spells,  till  Common  Sense  and  the  plain  prin- 
ciples of  Utility  shall  find  iheir  way  there  also  to  weaken 
them. 
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tbjn  tbe  Tcmtile  and  encytJapiedic  powers  of  a 
BnMi^^ham  to  keep  pace  with  it. 

ABOtker  striking  diamcteristic  of  Sheridan,  as 
aa  orator  and  a  writer,  was  the  great  degree  of 
labour  and  pn^aiation  idiich  his  prodactions  in 
both  Udcs  cost  him.  Of  this  the  reader  has  seen 
some  curioBS  proois  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Though  the  pipers  left  behind  by  him  hare  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  his  chcf-d'osMivreSy  they 
have  given  ns  an  insight  into  his  manner  of  pro- 
ducing his  great  works,  which  is,  peihaps,  the 
next  most  interesting  thing  to  the  works  them- 
selves.  XhcNDi^^  no  new  star  has  been  discovered, 
the  hktorj  of  the  fonnation  of  those  we  already 
of  the  gndnal  process  by  which  they 
i  "  firm  to  retain  their  gathered 
\  in  the  instance  of  The  School  for 
Scandal,  iKen  most  interestingly  unfolded  to  us. 

The  same  marks  of  labour  are  discoverable 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Parliamentary  career. 
He  never  made  a  speech  of  any  moment,  of  which 
the  sketch,  wore  or  less  detailed,  has  not  been 
found  aaong  his  papers — with  the  showier  pas- 
sages generally  written  two  or  three  times  over 
^' often  without  any  material  diange  in  their  form) 
upon  small  detached  pieces  of  paper,  or  on  cards. 
To  such  minutiae  of  effect  did  he  attend,  that  1 
have  found,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  memo- 
randum made  of  the  precise  place  in  which  the 
words  ^^  Ggodfipdy  Mr.  Speaker,"  were  to  be  in- 
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troduced.  These  preparatory  sketches  are  cod- 
tinued  down  to  his  latest  displays ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  when,  from  the  increased  derange* 
ment  of  his  affairs,  he  had  no  longer  leisure  or 
collectedness  enough  to  prepare,  he  ceased  to 
speak. 

The  only  time  he  could  have  found  for  this  pre* 
arrangement  of  his  thoughts  (of  which  few,  from 
the  apparent  idleness  of  his  life,  suspected  him) 
most  have  been  during  the  many  hours  of  the  day 
that  he  remained  in  bed, — when,  frequently, 
while  the  world  gave  him  credit  for  being  asleep, 
he  was  employed  in  laying  the  frame-work  of  his 
wit  and  eloquence  for  the  evening. 

That  this  habit  of  premeditation  was  not  alto- 
gether owing  to  a  want  of  quickness  appears  from 
the  power  and  liveliness  of  his  replies  in  Parlia* 
ment,  and  the  vivacity  of  some  of  his  retorts  in 
conversation."^     The  labour,  indeed,    which  he 

*  His  best  hon-moU  are  in  the  memory  of  every  one. 
Among  those  less  known,  perhaps,  is  his  answer  to  General 

T ,  relative  to  some  difTerence  of  opinion  between  them 

oa  the  War  in  Spain  :— "Well,  T ,  are  yoocftill  on  your 

high  horse?'^-— '*If  I  was  on  a  horse  before,  I  am  upon  an 

elephant  now."— "No,  T ,  you  were  upon  an  ass  before, 

and  now  you  are  upon  a  muleJ^'' 

Some  mention  having  been  made  in  his  presence  of  a  Tax 
upon  Mile-stones,  Sheridan  said,  "  sbcb  a  tax  wonUbbe 
unconstitutional ; — as  they  were  a  race  that' could  not  meet  lo 
remonstrate.*^ 

As  an  instance  of  his  humour,  I  have  been  told  that,  in 
some  country-house  where  he  was  on  a  visit,  an  elderly 
maiden  lady  having  set  her  heart  on  being  his  companion 
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found  necessary  for  his  public  displays  wasy  in  a 
great  degree,  the  combined  effect  of  his  ignorance 
and  his  taste;— 'the  one  rendering  him  fearful  of 
committing  himself  on  the  mailer  o£  his  task^and 
the  other  making  him  fastidious  and  hesitating 
as  t^  the  manner  of  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  there  must  have  been  also  a  degree 
of  natural  slowness  in  the  first  movements  of  his 
mind  upon  any  topic ;  and  that,  like  those  «mimals 
which  remain  gazing  upon  their  prey  before  they 
seize  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  intently  at 
his  subject  for  some  time,  before  he  was  able  to 
make  the  last,  quick  spring  that  mastered  it. 

Among  the  proofs  of  this  dependence  of  his 
fancy  upon  time  and  thought  for  its  develop- 
ment, may  be  mentioned  his  familiar  letters,  as 
far  as  their  fewness  enables  us  to  judge.  Had  his 
wit  been  a  "  fruit,  that  would  fall  without  shak- 
ing," we  should,  in  these  communications  at  least, 
find  some  casual  windfalls  of  it.  But,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  time  to  search  and  cull,  he 
seems  to  have  given  up,  in  despair,  all  thoughts 
of  being  lively  in  his  letters;  and,  accordingly,  as 
the  reader  must  have  observed  in  the  specimens 
that  have  been  given,  his  compositions  in  this 

ia  a»  walk,  he  excused  himself  at  first  on  accoant  of  the 
badness  of  the  "weather.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  lady 
intercepted  him  in  an  attempt  to  escape  without  her: — 
"Well,"  she  said,  "  it  has  cleared  up,  I  see."—"  Why,  yes," 
he  answered,  "  it  has  cleared  up  enough  for  one,  but  not 
for  fwo." 
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way  are  not  only  unenlivened  by  any  excursions 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  matter  of  fact,  but, 
from  the  habit  or  necessity  of  taking  a  certain 
portion  of  time  for  correction,  are  singularly  con- 
fused, disjointed,  and  inelegant  in  their  style. 

It  is  certain  that  even  his  don-mots  in  society 
were  not  always  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  occasion;  but  that,  frequently,  like  skilful 
priests,  he  prepared  the  miracle  of  the  moment 
before-hand.     Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
remarkable  than  the  patience  and  tact,  with  which 
he  would  wait  through  a  whole  evening  for  the 
exact  moment   when  the  shaft,  which  he  had 
ready  feathered,  might  be  let  fly  with  effect.  There 
was  no  effort,  either  obvious  or  disguised,  to  lead 
to  the  subject — no  "  question    detached  (as  he 
himself  expresses  it)  to  draw  you  into  the  am- 
buscade of  his  ready-made  joke" — and,  when  the 
lucky  moment  did  arrive,  the  natural  and  acci- 
dental manner,  in  which  he  would  let  this  trea- 
sured sentence  fall  from  his   lips,  considerably 
added  to  the  astonishment  and  the  charm.  So  bright 
a  thing,  produced  so  easily,  seemed  like  the  de- 
livery of  Wieland's*  Amanda  in  a  dream ;  — and 
his  own  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  value  of 
what  he  said  might  have  deceived  dull  people 
into  the  idea  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  it 
The  consequence  of  this  practice  of  waiting  for 

*  See  Sotheby's  admifable  Translation  of  Oberon,  Canto  9. 
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concisely,  and  to  reduce  the  language  of  it  to  that 
x>ndensed  and  elastic  state,  in  which  alone  it  gives 
force  to  the  projectiles  of  wit,  he  kept  the  passage 
>yhim  patiently  some  years, — till  he  at  length 
Found  an  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account, 
in  a  reply,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  House 
>f  Commons,  when,  with  the  most  extempora- 
neous air,  he  brought  it  forth,  in  the  following 
compact  and  pointed  form : — "  The  Right  Honour- 
ible  Gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory  for 
bis  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts." 

His  Political  Character  stands  out  so  fully  in 
these  pages,  that  it  is  needless,  by  any  comments, 
to  attempt  to  raise  it  into  stronger  relief.  If  to 
watch  over  the  Rights  of  the  Subject,  and  guaixl 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  Power,  be, 
even  in  safe  and  ordinary  times,  a  task  full  of 
usefulness  and  honour,  how  much  more  glorious 
to  have  stood  centinel  over  the  same  sacred  trust, 
through  a  period  so  trying  as  that  with  which 
Sheridan  had  to  struggle  —  when  Liberty  itself 
had  become  suspected  and  unpopular — when  Au- 
thority had  succeeded  in  identifying  patriotism 
with  treason,  and  when  the  few  remaining  and 
deserted  friends  of  Freedom  were  reduced  to  take 
their  stand  on  a  narrowing  isthmus,  between 
Anarchy  on  one  side  and  the  angry  incursions  of 
Power  on  the  other.  How  manfully  he  main- 
tained his  ground  in  a  position  so  critical,  the 
annals  of  England  and  of  the  Champions  of  her 
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(Constitution  \f  ill  long  testify.  The  truly  national 
spirit,  too,  with  which,  when  that  struggle  was 
past,  and  the  dangers  to  liberty  from  without 
seemed  greater  than  any  from  within,  he  forgot 
all  past  differences  in  the  one  common  cause  of 
Englishmen,  and,  while  others  *'  gave  hutthe left 
hand  to  the  Country,"  *  proffered  her  both  of  his, 
stamped  a  seal  of  sincerity  on  his  public  conduct 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  England,  authenticated  it 
as  genuine  patriotism. 

To  his  own  party,  it  is  true,  his  conduct  pre- 
sented a  very  different  phasis^  and  if  implicit 
partisanship  were  the  sole  merit  of  a  public  man, 
his  movements,  at  this  and  other  junctures,  were 
far  too  independent  and  unharnessed  to  lay  claim 
to  it.  But,  however  useful  may  be  the  bond  of 
Party,  there  are  occasions  that  supersede  it ;  and, 
in  all  such  deviations  from  the  fidelity  which  it 
enjoins,  the  two  questions  to  be  asked  are — were 
they,  as  regarded  the  Public,  right  ?  were  they, 
as  regarded  the  individual  himself,  unpurchased? 
To  the  former  question,  in  the  instance  of  She- 
ridan, the  whole  country  responded  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  and  to  the  latter,  his  account  with  the 
Treasury,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Even,  however,  on  the  score  of  fidelity  to  Party, 
when  we  recollect  that  he  more  than  once  sub- 
mitted to  some  of  the  worst  martyrdoms  which  it 

♦  His  OTTO  words. 
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imposes^^that  of  sharing  in  tiie  responsibility  of 
opinions  from  which  he  dissented,  and  suffering 
by  the  ill-consequences  of  measures  against  which 
he  had  protested; — when  we  call  to  mind,  loo, 
that  during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Addington, 
though  agreeing  wholly  with  the  Ministry  and 
differing  with  the  Whigs,  he  even  then  refused 
to  profit  by  a  position  so  favourable  to  his  in- 
terests, and  submitted,  like  certain  religionists, 
from  a  point  of  honour,  to  suffer  for  a  faith  in 
which  he  did  not  believe — it  seems  impossible 
not  to  concede  that  even  to  the  obligations  of 
Party  he  was  as  faithful  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  spirit  that  so  far  outgrew  its  limits,  and,  in  pay- 
ing the  tax  of  fidelity  while  he  asserted  the  free- 
dom of  dissent,   showed  that  he  could  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  it,  except  his  opinion.     Through 
all  these  occasional  variations,  too,  he  remained 
a  genuine  Whig  to  the  last ;  and,  as  I  have  heard 
one  of  his  own  party  happily  express  it,  was  **  like 
pure  gold,  that  changes  colour  in  the  fire,  but 
comes  out  unaltered." 

The  transaction  in  1812,  relative  to  the  House- 
hold, was,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  least  defen- 
sible part  of  his  public  life.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  how  broken  he  was,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  at  that  period ; — his  resources  from  the 
Theatre  at  an  end, — the  shelter  of  Parliament 
about  to  be  taken  from  over  his  head  also, — and 
old  age  and  sickness  coming  on,  as  every  hope 
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rural  excursion  he  was  always  the  soul  of  the 
party.  His  talent  at  dressing  a  little  dish  was 
often  put  in  requisition  on  such  occasions,  and 
an  Irish  stew  was  that  on  which  he  particularly 
plumed  himself.  Some  friends  of  his  recall  with 
delight  a  day  of  this  kind  which  they  passed  with 
him,  when  he  made  the  whole  party  act  over  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids  on  Marsden  Moor,  and 
ordered  "  Captain "  Creevey  and  others  upon 
various  services,  against  the  cows  and  donkeys 
entrenched  in  the  ditches.  Being  of  so  playful  a 
disposition  himself,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  take  such  pleasure  in  the  society  of  chil- 
dren. I  have  been  told,  as  doubly  characteristic 
of  him,  that  he  has  often,  at  Mr.  Monck ton's, 
kept  a  chaise  and  four  waiting  half  the  day  for 
him  at  the  door,  while  he  romped  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  what  are  called  Vers  de  Socidtdy  or  drawing- 
room  verses,  he  took  great  delight;  and  there 
remain  among  his  papers  several  sketches  of 
these  trifles.  I  once  heard  him  repeat,  in  a  ball- 
room, some  verses  which  he  had  lately  written 
on  Waltzing,  and  of  which  I  remember  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance, 
Behold  the  well-pair*d  couple  now  advance. 
In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  Parents  mov'd, 
While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they 
rovM  5 
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Accurs'd  be  the  diief,  the  old  rascally  hunks. 
Who  rifles  the  fair,  and  lays  hands  on  their  Trunks  ! 
He,  who  robs  the  King's  stores  of  the  least  bit  of  junk. 
Is  hang'd — ^while  he  's  safe,  who  has  plunder'd  ray 
Trunk! 

There's  a  phrase  amongst  lawyers,  when  nunc 's  put 

for  tunc-; 
But,  tunc  and  nunc  both,  must  I  grieve  for  my  Trunk  ! 
Huge  leaves  of  that  great  commentator^  old  Brunck, 
Perhaps  was  the  paper  that  lin'd  my  poor  Trunk  ! 
But  my   rhymes  are  all  out  j  —  for  I  dare  not  use 

st— k  5  * 
'TwouM  shock  Sheridan  more  than  the  loss  of  my 

Trunk  r 

From  another  of  these  trifles  (which,  no  doubt, 
produced  much  gaiety  at  the  breakfast-table,)  the 
'  following  extracts  will  be  sufficient : — 

^^  Muse,  assist  me  to  complain, 
While  I  grieve  for  Lady  Jane, 
I  ne'er  was  in  so  sad  a  vein, 

Deserted  now  by  Lady  Jane. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Lord  Petre's  house  was  built  by  Payne — 

No  mortal  architect  made  Jane, 

If  hearts  had  windows,  through  the  pane 

Of  mine  you'd  see  sweet  Lady  Jane. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

At  breakfast  I  could  scarce  refrain 
From  tears  at  missing  lovely  Jane; 

*  He  had  a  particular  horror  of  this  word. 
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Damn  their  ribands  and  their  garters, 

(jet  you  to  your  post  and  quarters. 

Look  upon  the  azure  sea^ 

There 's  a  Sailor's  Taffety ! 

Mark  the  Zodiac's  radiant  bow, 

That's  a  collar  fit  for  HOWE  !— 

And,  than  P — tl — d's  brighter  far. 

The  Pole  shall  furnish  you  a  Star !  * 

Damn  their  ribands  and  their  garters, 

Get  you  to  your  post  and  quarters. 

Think,  on  what  things  are  ribands  showered — 

The  two  Sir  Georges — Y and  H- d ! 

Look  to  what  rubbish  Stars  will  stick, 

To  Dicky  H n  and  Johnny  D ^k  I 

Would  it  be  for  your  country's  good. 

That  you  might  pass  for  Alec.  H d. 

Or,  perhaps, — and  worse  by  half — 

To  be  mistaken  for  Sir  R h ! 

Would  you,  hke  G ,  pine  with  spleen, 

Because  your  bit  of  silk  was  green  ? 

Would  you,  like  G ,  change  your  side, 

To  have  your  silk  new  dipt  and  dyed  ? — 
Like  him,  exclaim,  *•  My  riband's  hue 
Was  green — and  now,  by  Heav'ns  !  'tis  blue,' 
And,  like  him — stain  your  honour  too ! 
Damn  their  ribands  and  their  garters. 
Get  you  to  your  post  and  quarters. 
On  the  foes  of  Britain  close, 


*  This  remiDds  me  of  a  happy  application  which  he  made 
upon  a  sabsequent  occasion,  of  two  lines  of  Drydcn  : — 

*'  When  men  like  Erskine  go  astray. 
The  stars  are  more  iu  fault  than  they.*' 
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(he  would  say)  is  slow  to  come,  a  glass  of  good 
wine  encourages  it,  and,  when  it  does  come,  a 
glass  of  good  wine  rewards  it." 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  his  Literary, 
Political,  and  Social  qualities,  it  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  most  important  point 
of  all,  his  Moral  character. 

There  are  few  persons,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
whose  kind  and  affectionate  conduct,  in  some  of 
the  most  interesting  relations  of  domestic  life,  so 
many  strong  and  honourable  testimonies  remain. 
The  pains  he   took  to  win  back  the  estranged 
feelings  of  his  father,  and  the  filial  tenderness 
with  which  he  repaid  long  years  of  parental  ca- 
price, show  a  heart  that  had,  at  least,  set  out  by 
the  right  road,  however,  in  after  years,  it  may 
have  missed  the  way.    The  enthusiastic  love  which 
his  sister  bore  him,  and  retained,  unblighted  by 
distance  or  neglect,  is  another  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  his  amiable  feelings,  at  that  period  of 
life  when  he  was  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  world. 
We  have  seen  the  romantic  fondness  which  he 
preserved  towards  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan,  even 
while  doing  his  utmost,  and  in  vain,  to  extinguish 
the  same  feeling  in  her.     With  the  second  wife, 
a   course,    nearly  similar,  was  run; — the   same 
''scatterings  and  eclipses"  of  affection,  from  the 
irregularities  and  vanities  in  which  he  continued 
to  indulge,  but  the  same  hold  kept  of  each  other's 
hearts  to  the  last.     Her   early  letters  to   him 
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breathe  a  passion  little  short  of  idolatry,  and  her 
devoted  attentions  beside  his  death-bed  showed 
that  the  essential  part  of  the  feeling  still  re- 
mained. 

To  claim  an  exemption  for  frailties  and  irregu- 
larities on  the  score  of  genius,  while  there  are 
such  names  as  Milton  and  Newton  on  record,  were 
to  be  blind  to  the  example  which  these  and  other 
great  men  have  left,  of  the  grandest  intellectual 
powers  combined  with  the  most  virtuous  Uves. 
But,  for  the  bias  given  early  to  the  mind  by  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  even  the  least  charitable 
may  be  inclined  to  make  large  allowances.  We 
have  seen  how  idly  the  young  days  of  Sheridan 
were  wasted — how  soon  he  was  left  (in  the  words 
of  the  Prophet)  **to  dwell  carelessly,"  and  with 
what  an  undisciplined  temperament  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  world,  to  meet  at  every  step  that  never- 
failing  spring  of  temptation,  which,  like  the  fatal 
fountain  in  the  Garden  of  Arinida,  sparkles  up 
for  ever  in  the  pathway  of  such  a  man : — 

'•  Un  fonte  sorge  in  lei,  che  vaghe  e  monde 
Ha  Tacque  si,  che  i  riguardanti  asseta. 
Ma  deutro  ai  freddi  suoi  cristalli  asconde 
Di  tosco  estran  malvagita  secret^.'* 

Even  marriage,  which  is  among  the  sedatives  of 
other  men's  lives,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  ro- 
mance of  his.  The  very  attractions  of  his  wife 
increased  his  danger,  by  doubling,  as  it  were,  the 
powcj^f  the  world  over  him,  and  leading  him 
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astray  by  ber  light  as  well  a&  by  his  own.  Had 
his  talentii  eyen  then,  been  subjected  to  the  ma- 
n^e  of  a  profession,  there  was  still  a  chance  that 
business,  and  the  round  of  regularity  which  it  re- 
quires, might  faaye  infused  some  spirit  of  order 
into  his  life.  But  the  Stage-— his  glory  and  his 
ruin — opened  upon  him;  and  the  property  of 
which  it  made  him  master  was  exactly  of  that 
treacherous  kind,  which  not  only  deceives  a  man 
himself,  but  enables  him  to  deceive  others,  and 
thus  combined  all  that  a  person  of  his  careless- 
ness and  ambition  had  most  to  dread.  An  uncer- 
tain income,  which,  by  eluding  calculation,  gives 
an  excuse  for  improvidence,^and,  still  more  fatal, 

*  How  feelingly  aware  he  was  of  this  great  source  of  all 
his  misfortnoes  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  able  speech 
which  he  deKvered  before  the  Chancellor,  as  Counsel  in  his 
own  case,  in  the  year  1799  or  1800  : — 

'*  It  is  a  great  disadvantage,  retatiTely  speaking,  to  any 
man,  and  especially  10  a  yery  careless  and  a  very  sanguine 
man,  to  haye  possessed  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  income. 
That  disadvantage  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  person  so  cir- 
comstanced  has  conceived  himself  to  be  in  some  degree  en- 
titled to  presume,  that,  by  the  exertion  of  his  own  talents,  he 
lagff  at  pleasure  increase  that  income^ — thereby  becoming  in- 
JNbed  to  make  promises  to  himself  which  he  may  afterwards 

fail  to  fulfil. 

''  Occasional    excess  and  frequent  unpunctuality  will  be 

the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  situation.  But,  my  Lord, 
to  exceed  an  ascertainofrand  limited  income,  I  hold  to  be  a 
Tery  different  matter.  In  that  situation  I  have  placed  myself, 
(not  since  the  present  unexpected  contention  arose,  for  since 
then  I  would  have  adopted  no  arrangements,)  but  months 
since,  by  my  Deed  of  Trust  to  Mr.  Adam,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation I  shall  remain  until  every  debt  on  earth,  in  which  the 
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SO  inevitably  devious — it  is  impossible  to  regard 
otherwise  than  with  the  most  charitable  allow- 
ances. It  was  one  long  paroxysm  of  excitement — 
no  pause  for  thought — no  inducements  to  pru- 
dence— the  attractions  all  drawing  the  wrong 
way,  and  a  Voice,  like  that  which  Bossuet  de- 
scribes, crying  inexorably  from  behind  him,  '*  On, 
On!"*  Instead  of  wondering  at  the  wreck  tjiat 
followed  all  this,  our  only  surprise  should  be, 
that  so  much  remained  uninjured  through  tjHl 
trial, — that  his  natural  good  feelings  sheMild  have 
struggled  to  the  last  with  his  habits,  and  his  sense 
of  all  that  was  right  in  conduct  so  long  survived 
his  ability  to  practise  it. 

Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  causes  that 
concurred  to  disorganise  his  moral  character,  in 
his  pecuniary  embarrassment  lay  the  source  of 
those  blemishes  that  discredited  him  most  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  might  have  indulged  his 
vanity  and  his  passions,  like  others,  with  but  little 
loss  of  reputation,  if  the  consequence  of  these  in- 
dulgences had  not  been  obtruded  upon  observa- 
tion in  the  forbidding  form  of  debts  and  distresses. 
So  much  did  his  friend  Richardson,  who  tho- 


•i>^ « 


La  loi  est  prononcf^e  j  il  faut  ayancer  ton  jours.  Je  tou- 
drois  retourner  snr  mes'pas;  '  Marche,  Marche!'  Un  poids 
inyincible  nons  entralne;  il  fant  sans  cesse  ayancer  Ters  le 
pi^cipice.  On  se  console  ponriant,  parce  cpie  de  temps  en 
temps  on  rencontre  des  objels  ^i  nons  diyertissent,  des  eanx 
courantes,  <^s  fleurs  qui  passent.  On  vondroit  arr^terj 
*  Marche,  NarcheP  ^^Sermon  sur  la  Resurrection. 
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becomes  itself  a  vice,  from  the  manifold  e^ils 
to  which  it  leads,  than  the  whole  history  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  pecuniary  transactions.     So  far 

from  never  paying  his  debts,  as  is  often  asserted 
of  him,  he  was  in  fact  always  paying ;  but  in  such 
a  careless  and  indiscriminate  manner,  and  with  so 
little  justice  to  himself  or  others,  as  often  to  leave 
the  respectable  creditor  to  suffer  for  his  patience, 
while  the  fraudulent  dun  was  paid  two  or  three 
times  over.     Never  examining  accounts  nor  refi^-   ^ 

Mr.  Westley  then  iDformed  bim  that  he  had  once  found,  on^ 
looking  over  thU  table^  a  letter  which  he  had  himself  sent,  a 
few  weeks  before,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  enclosing  a  ten-ponnd 
note,  to  release  him  from  some  inn,  bnt  which  %eridan, 
having  raised  the  supplies  in  some  other  way,  had  never 
thought  of  opening.  Tl^  prudent  treasurer  took  away  the 
letter,  and  reserved  the  enclosure  for  some  future  exigence)^ 

Among  instances  of  his  inattention  to  letters,  the  following 
is  mentioned.  Going  one  day  to  the  banking-house,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  salary,  as  Receiver  of  Corn- 
wall, and  where  they  sometimes  accommodated  him  with 
small  sums  bcf(H:e  the  regular  time  of  payment,  be  asked, 
with  all  due  hnaaility,  whether  they  could  oblige  him  with 
the  loan  of  twenty  pounds.  "  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  the  clerk, 
— '*  would  yon  like  any  more^— fifty,  or  a  hundred  ?**  She- 
ridan, all  smiles  and  gratitude,  answered  that  a  hundred 
pounds  would  be  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  him.  "  Per- 
haps, you  wonld  like  to  take  two  hundred,  or  three  ?**  said  • 
the  clerk.  At  every  mcreaae  of  the  sum,  the  surprise  of  the 
borrower  increased.  *  *  Have  not  you  then  received  our  letter?" 
said  the  clerk ;— on  which  it  turned  out  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  falling  in  of  some  fine,  a  som  of  twelve  h^pdred 
•pounds  had  been  lately  placed  lo  the  credit  of  the  RMiTer- 
General,  and  that,  from  not  having  opened  the  letter  written 
to  apprise  him,  he  had  been  lef^  in  ignorance  of  his  good 
lock.  •■ 


49S  ■mns  of 

img  i»  iccdftty  k  acc^^d  as  il,  (in  imitatkni  of 
kis  ovirm  flmlii^  pveHaing  gamosity  to  jvsdce,) 
ke  wifkcd  to  ma^pofimg^  as  like  as  posnMe  to 
Itcicrty  too,  widi  its  fwil,  sUent  accn- 
sipdled  ercry  ddit ;  aad  I  have  f oand 
iMtafrs  iinin;  lus  accovnts  wliere  the 
«po«  asanD  sam  liad  been  aalleied  to 
till  it  €m%i^nw  the  ivinc^al ;— '^  numma 


HotwithstandiBg  aD  tkisy  kovreicr,  bis  debts 
woe  by  m>  means  so  coasideiaMe  as  bas  beoi 

^sfposeA.  In  tbe  year  1808,  be  empawcd  Sir  R. 
Berl^y,  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Ho- 
■nn,  by  power  of  attorney,  to  maminp  into  bis 
pecuniary  affurs,  and  take  yeawircs  for  the  dis- 
cbar^  of  all  claims  i^on  bun.  These  gentlemeiTy 
on  examination,  found  that  his  hand  fide  debts 
were  aboat  ten  thoosand  pounds,  while  his  appa- 
rent debts  amoonted  to  fire  or  six  times  as  much. 
Whether  from  conscientiousness  or  £rom  pride, 
bowerer,  he  woold  not  suffer  anyof  4ie  claims  to 
be  contested,  but  said  that  the  demands  were  all 
fair,  and  must  be  paid  just  as  they  were  stated ; — 

I  though  it  was  wdl  known  that  many  of  them 
had  been  satisfied  more  than  once.  These  gen- 
tlemen, accordingly,  declined  to  proceed  any  fai^ 
ther  with  their  commission. 

On  the  same  false  feeling  he  acted  in  i8i3-i49' 
when  the  balance  due  on  the  sale  of  bis  theatrical 
was  paid  him,  in  a  certain  number  of 
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Shares.  When  applied  to  by  any  ,yedit(||r,  he 
would  give  him  one  of  these  Shares,  and  allowing 
his  claim  entirely  on  his  own  showing,  leave  him 
to  pay  himself  out  of  it,  and  refund  the  balance. 
Thus  irisegular  at  all  times,  even  when  most 
wishing  to  be  rights  he  deprived  honesty  itself 
of  its  merU  aftd  advantages;  and,  where  he  hap- 
pened to  ^e  jdlt,  left  it  doubtful  (as  Locke  says 
of  those  reII|;ious  people,  who  believe  right  by 
chance,  without  examination,)  '^  whether  even  tlM^ 
luckiness  of  the  accident  excused  -ihe  irregularity 
of^the  proceeding."  *  ^ 

The  consequence,  however,  of  this  continual 
paying  was  that  the  number  of  his  creditors  gra- 
dually diminished,  aaA|hat  ultimately  the  amount 
of  his  debts  was,  taEing  all  circumstances  into 
account,  by  no  means  considerable.  Two  years 
after  his  death  it  appeared!^  a  list  made  up  by 
his  Solicitor  from  j^laims  sent  in  to  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  af)^  advertisement  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  ba^d^j^  debts  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  ' 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  his  pecuniary  irre- 
gularities in  reference  to  the^jury  that  they 
inflicted  upon  others,  the  quantum  of  evil  for 
which  he  is  responsible  becomes,  after  all,  not 
so  great.  There  are  many  persons  in  the  en- 
joyment of  fair  characters  in  the  world,  who 

0.*  Gbapter  on  Reason. 
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to  haTC  no  deeper  eDcroaclmieiit 
d«  |«P|icil3f  of  odien  to  answer  for ;  and 
wko  mxf  wdl  voader  by  what  onlocky  maDag^*  i 
■aent  Hm  ■  ill  in  co«ld  contriTe  to  found  so  ex« 
teasive  a  repatation  lor  bad  pay  upon^ao  small 
aa  a»Mnt  of  dcbc 

Let  it  never,  too,  be  foc^gotten,  in  i^stimating 
th»  part  of  bis  cbafacter,  that  Ud  1^  been  less 
consistent  and  disinterested  in  bis  pnfilic  conduct, 
^  nu^t  baTe  comaunded^tbe  means  of  being 
iadependent  and  respectable  in  priTate.  He  might 
hiTe  died  a  rich  apostate,  instead  of  dosing  a 
iife  of  patriotisai  in  beggary.  He  might  (to  use 
a  dne  expression  of  his  own)  bare  *'  hid  his  head 
in  a  coronet,'*  instead  of  fpaing  for  it  but  the 
barren  wreath  of  public  gratitade.  While,  there- 
h>rv.  we  admire  the  great  sacrifice  that  he  madt:, 
kt  115  be  tolerant  t<raie  errors  and  imprudences 
which  it  entailed  upon  him;  and,  recollecting 
how  rain  it  is  to  look  for  any  thing  unalloyed  in 
this  world,  rest  satisfied  with  the  Hartyr,  without 
reijuiring.  also,  the  Saint. 


THE  C>D. 
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